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Duplicates 


Red Wing Grape Juice is just as 
fresh—just as pure—just as sweet 
and rich in grapey flavor as the 
fresh fruit when first picked—only 
one light crush from select 
Concords is used — it reaches you 
just as it left the grape. 


Unchanged 
Unfermented 
Unadulterated 


RED WING 


the 


GRAPE JUICE 


With the Better Flavor 


When you buy Grape Juice ask for Red Wing — 
insist on the brand that insures the utmost in purity, 
quality and grapey flavor. If your dealer is unable 
to supply you, send us his name and address and 
$3.00 and we will ship you a trial case of a dozen 
pints by prepaid express to any point east of the 
Rockies, or for 10¢ we will mail you a sample four 
ounce bottle. 

Write for booklet containing recipes for many grape 
delicacies that delight both guests and home folks. 
It's free. 

Manufactured by 


PURITAN FOOD PRODUCTS CO., Inc. 


Fredonia, N. Y. 




















Sunset Magazine 


FAIRY SOAP 


oy ae-Vi Macey! (211 
and bath uses 


Expert soapmaking talent; the 
choicest materials; the best facil- 
ities—all these combine to pro- 
duce a true soap in “Fairy.” 


It cleanses refreshingly and gives 
unfailing satisfaction. 


The white floating oval cake 


ae ‘fits the hand 
FAIKY 


THE WK. FAIRBANK company 


‘Have You a Little ‘Fairy’ in Your Home?” 


In writing to advertisers please mention SUNSET MAGAZINE 
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Even the last thin 
wafer end is not 
wasted—it adheres 
quickly and firmly to 
the fresh cake. 





There is true econ- 
omy in PEARS 
because it is all 
pure soap—abso- 
lutely without waste 
—and particularly 
low in price. 


Pears’ Soap 


for many generations the world’s standard for quality—the finest soap possible 
to produce at any price, is also the very cheapest soap that you can use. It is 
made from the finest ingredients obtainable, blended with extreme care and 
refined to the very highest degree—not almost pure, but ABSOLUTELY pure. 


PEARS thoroughly cleanses the pores and leaves the skin in a natural, soft, 
healthy condition—it is far more beneficial than any cosmetic could possibly be. 
Each cake of Pears’ Soap goes through a drying process for a full year before 
leaving the works, which removes every particle of water. A cake of Pears is 
all soap and only soap; that is why it lasts so much longer than ordinary kinds. 


The quality of Pears’ Soap is not approached—its durability greater than 
any other; yet you can buy the unscented anywhere at not over 15c a cake. 
There surely.is no need to use ordinary soap when you can get “‘the best’’ at 
so low a’price. Try PEARS now at our expense and bring the charm of this 
delightful soap into your daily life. 


A. & F. PEARS, Ltd. 


‘The largest manufacturers of high grade 
toilet soaps in the world. 


For a generous trial cake of Pears’ Unscented Soap send your address 
and 4c. in stamps to cover mailing cost, to WALTER JANVIER, 
United States Agent, 417 F Canal Street, New York City. 


“All rights secured” The price of Pears’ Soaps to dealers has not been 
and will not be affected by the European War. 
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Surely You 
Admire a 


Child’s F oak Complexion 


and in the same way admire the clear, girlish skin that so many women now possess 
—not artificial, but the result of intelligent care. You will find upon inquiry that 


HAS °° Cream 


is used by a very large number of families throughout the country, —each member appre- 
ciates its value summer and winter. If applied before going out and on returning, also 
morning and night, it will prevent injury from exposure to sun and wind; will keep the skin soft, smooth, 
clear and more youthful, always. Hinds Cream cannot harm any complexion, is not greasy or sticky. 
It is guaranteed to contain all its advertised ingredients. 

Sellin; of 

Plnds Croat ote, S0ey Finds Cad Creu tuben, 25 

Do not take a substitute; there are dealers in every town who 
Hinds Cream 


will gladly sell you without attempting to substitute. 
Samples of Cream will be sent for 2c stamp to pay postage. 
A. S. oe 287 West Street, Portland, Maine 





HINDS yo and Almond Cream SOAP. Highly 
i ficial — stpaid Bocce rnteren a 
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The April Prize Winners 
Winner of the $35 


JOSEPHINE B. LINCOLN 
1131 North Harvey St., Oklahoma City, Okla. 


THE ADVERTISEMENT THE LETTER 


I used to think that I was unique in my love for a pot of 
paint and a brush—but I have never mentioned this pro- 
clivity to any woman whose response was not an enthu- 
siastic avowal that she loved them too. So, if we all enjoy 
painting old furniture and floors, then this Acme Paint ad- 
vertisement in your April issue is surely designed to attract 
the attention of the home painters. And those who have 
had difficulty in reaching a decision as to whether a stain, 
varnish, paint or enamel should be used for the work con- 
templated, will be particularly interested. 

Here is an advertisement that offers, not only informa- 
tion as to the best quality of paint to be used, but it tells 
of two booklets published for your aid and instruction. 
One, a Painting Guide, the other a treatise on Home 
Decoration. A postal will bring the books to any address, 
gratis. . 

With a glance at the illustrations, a woman with the love 
of the clean and beautiful will at once have visions of paint- 
ing the faded, dingy refrigerator, the porch furniture, the 
kitchen floor, the back steps, the shelf for the flowers. 
What a joy to feel that each will prove a successful piece of 
work by her own efforts! This advertisement instils that 
belief. 

Painting, to a woman, is not work; it is play, when the 
results are just what she anticipated. The Acme Paint 
Company offers an opportunity for your SUNSET readers to 
revolutionize the home, at the same time placing within { 
reach of ali the necessary information, without charge. 

The illustrations and headings of the Acme Paint adver- 
tisement alone make a big appeal to a woman, creating in 
her a desire to paint, rejuvenate, revise, transform, and use 
Acme. Then the information contained between the head- 
ings is replete with suggestions as to what to paint and how. 

An advertisement that makes this appeal to a reader, and 
then gives sufficient information to crystallize that first 
desire of possession, has accomplished its purpose, and that 
is what the Acme Paint advertisement does to the fullest 
extent.—JosEPHINE B. LINCOLN. 
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Dollars for Words 


Did you ever have some real money spilled into your lap that you weren’t 
absolutely expecting? If so, it was a pleasant experience, wasn’t it? If not, you 
wouldn’t mind having it happen to you, would you? 


We are paying $60 every month for the rest of this year for the two best “Ad Letters” 
submitted each month by members of the SUNSET 1915 AD CLUB. You can 
join this Club and try for the cash prizes every month. If you have any use for a 
little extra money, it may pay you to “get into the game.” 


Winner of the $25 


C. H. MITCHELL 
1825 Linden Street Oakland, California 


THE ADVERTISEMENT THE LETTER 


ise 7 The strong touch of human nature thet makes the short 
story of today so readable is exceptionally well exemplified 
by the Pyrene ad in the April SuNseEt. 

Any one who fathoms the picture and reads the convinc- 
ing language of that climax sentence—and you cannot help 
but read it for it is right there—will be keen to know the 
whole story. It is really a story without words. If you 
read it rightly you will agree with me that it is one of the 
grandest love stories ever written. And before you are 
through it will recall incidents in your own life that are 
marvelously near its parallel. 

It brought very vividly to my mind the early morning 
that I found several slats of the back porch railing charred 
and smoking while the North wind was just fanning into 
flames a kettle of coals that had smoldered all night. 

We were not careless. 

Such inadvertence is certain to happen at some time in 
every family. 

That was years ago, and although our little ones slept on 
unconscious of their peril, wife and I still shudder when we 
recollect the circumstance. One thing certain, we then and 
there prepared as best we could foranysuchfuture emergency. 

However, when we had looked through the SuNsET and 
talked over the big Pyrene ad—we always talk over the 
important things—we decided that out of this Contest 
prize money we would get a new Pyrene Extinguisher. 
With this in view I have priced and critically examined the 
Extinguisher at a local store and am prepared to vouch for 
the truth of the-ad, just as it reads. 

And this is why the Pyrene ad is so good. It impresses 
by its proximity to your own life. It convinces by the 
strength of human character portrayed. It sells by showing 
conclusively the necessity. 

Any ad picturing human nature in interesting action, 
together with an appropriately told story in a great maga- 
zine, must and will produce results. And this is just the 
reason that Pyrene ads in SUNSET Magazines will sell Pyrene 
Extinguishers.—C. H. MrrcHELt. 








This coupon is for your convenience. Fill it out and mail it to us and we will send 
you full particulars about the SUNSET 1915 AD CONTEST. 
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Please give me full particulars about the SUNSET AD CONTEST 





SUNSET MAGAZINE AD CONTEST, 460 Fourth Street, San Francisco, California 
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SUNSET for JULY 


WAR WITH SWITZERLAND. Uncle Sam fires the first gun in the 
new campaign for the possession of the American Tourist. The opening of 
these “hostilities” is described by Mark Daniels, Superintendent of National 
Parks, and executive colonel under the generalship of his chief, Franklin K. 
Lane, Secretary of the Interior. Mr. Daniels explains the new idea that our 
national parks are to be considered a national resource instead of a national 
liability. Beautifully illustrated with views of the wonder-spots of the West. 


PSEUDO PRISON REFORM, by One Who Has Been There. There are 
many penal institutions which have adopted the popular humanitarian pro- 
cedure without the humanitarian spirit. The results of this pseudo reform 
and the author’s conclusions therefrom are given in this thoughtful article 
by a convict who wrote down his observations in shorthand and transcribed 
them immediately upon his release. 


WHERE BOSSY CHEWS THE STUMPS. Around Puget Sound the 
farmers are milking twenty thousand cows for one firm, and the firm is crying 
for more milk. Even in the aristocratic apple districts where farming is 
carried on between limp-leather covers, Bossy and the pig are gaining a foot- 
hold. How the dairy cow is chewing up the stumps on the cut-over lands 
of the Pacific Northwest, how Bossy’s tail is swishing down the second 


growth to make room for more homes, this story is entertainingly told by 
Walter V. Woehlke. 


HOW THEY GOT THE BEST OF THE EXPOSITION. The story of 
some clever vacationists who managed really to see the Panama-Pacific Ex- 
position, by Anne Shannon Monroe. Although the title suggests that these 
clever people crawled under the green wall of the Fair and eluded the man 
at the gate, what they actually did was to work out a plan whereby they 
“got the best’’ of the Exposition—viewed as a monster which devours the 
time and strength and money of the unsystematic visitor and casts him out 
with a sense of not having seen half of it—and also “got the best” of the 
great offering by an ingenious economy of all three resources, energy, dollars 
and days. 


THE BATTLE OF THE MONEY KINGS. Second paper in Arthur 
Dunn’s interesting history of the lure of Western gold. Illustrated with rare 


old photographs. 
July Fiction 


REORGANIZING REGGIE, the story of a salt-water cure, by John 
Mumford. Illustrated by Arthur Cahill. 


THE COURT OF THE FOUR SEASONS, a romance of the Exposi- 
tion, by Nita Pierson. Illustrated by Louis Rogers. 


DOUBLE STAMPS, a love story of stage-folk, by Leonard Hinton. 
Illustrated by Louis Rogers. 

BORROWED MONEY, an amusing yarn of homespun craftiness, by 
Lowell Hardy. Illustrated by Louis Rogers. 

PULSE OF THE PACIFIC. INTERESTING WESTERNERS. EXPO- 


SITION PROGRAMS. HOME IN THE WEST, and other departments of 
special interest. 
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THE NEW 


Hotel Muehlebach 


Kansas City, Mo. 
ONE OF THE FINEST HOTELS IN THE COUNTRY 


Opens May 25,1915, under the managementof S. J. WHITMORE, formerly manager of the Alexandria, Los Angeles 























SAask Mr. Foster 
TRAVEL INFORMATION SERVICE 


Supplies without charge or fees accurate and timely information about travel anywhere and 
about Schools, Mr. Foster has opened offices in San Francisco and Los Angeles where inquiries 
from tourists or residents will receive careful and considerate attention. You are invited to 


Ask Mr. Foster 


San Francisco: The EMPORIUM Los Angeles: The ANGELUS HOTEL 
Seattle, Frederick & Nelson New York, Lord & Tavlor, 5th Ave., 88th St. Philadelphia, Ackers.Chestnut and 12th Sts. Washington, 503 14th St. 
Cleveland, The Higbee Co. Chicago, Carson Pirie Scott & Co. Denver, Duniels & Fisher Buffalo, Wm. Hengerer Co. 
Indianapolis, L. S. Ayres & Co, St. Louis, Scruggs-Vandervoort-Barney Co. New Orleans, Hotel Grunewald 


15 other offices in Florida, Cuba and Summer resorts. 
Executive Offices: 220 W. 42nd St., New York 
Ward G. Foster, General Manager 
Send stamp with mail inquiry. 
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Not one of the million tourists now beginning to pour westward across the Rockies 
will see all there is to be seen. The Sunset Country is too vast, its beauty spots are far 
too numerous to be covered even in a full year’s constant travel. In this department 
SUNSET MAGAZINE aims to present a terse summary of worthwhile things to be seen 
and learned in the Far West along the main traveled exposition routes. For full 
information readers are invited to avail themselves of the facilities offered by Sunset 
Magazine’s Service Bureau, which will assist readers to plan their itineraries to the 
best advantage, tell them about routes and rates, give information about hotels and side 
trips and take care of their mail addressed care of Sunset Magazine Exhibit, The 





Exposition, San Francisco or San Diego, Cal. 


The service ts free. 


The Service Bureau likewise supplies honest, authentic information concerning 
opportunities, lands and investments anywhere in the Far West. 
Inquiries, accompanied by return postage, should be addressed to Sunset Magazine, 


San Francisco. 


The Panama-Pacific International Exposition, San Francisco 


Foremost of the attractions in the Pacific 
Coast country for 1915 is very naturally this 
official, national and international celebration 
of a contemporaneous event—the opening of 
the Panama Canal. The third exposition of its 
class ever held in the United States opened on 
February 20 and will remain open until De- 
cember 4. 

Though much has been written concerning 
this great exposition, only first-hand observa- 
tion can convey its beauty, its magnificence 
and its utility. Those who have already seen 
it and who are competent to judge and render 
judgment have, with one accord, expressed 
their admiration of its beauties and their as- 
tonishment at the architectural completeness 
and harmony of color which it presents. 


It is doubtful if anywhere in the world could 
be found a site for a great exposition which 
surpasses or even equals this in its combina- 
tion of accessibility, scenic beauty, and natural 
advantages—a natural amphitheatre with a 
floor about three miles long and from a third 
to a half mile wide, backed by low hills, flanked 
at each end by government reservations and 
fortifications and fronting for its whole length 
on the beautiful blue San Francisco Bay. Be- 
hind it arise the hills and the best residential 
district of San Francisco. Magnificent marine 
views surround it. Across the shimmering blue 
of the placid Bay, upon which ride ships from 
all corners of the world, arise the Marin hills 
with their towering crest in Mt. Tamalpais. 


(Continued on page 1030) 





Write Sunset Service Bureau for further information 
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INSIDE IN PANAMA. PACIFIC INTERNATIONAL EXPOSITION : : SAN FRANCISCO 
SUPERVISED BY MANAGEMENT OF THE EXPOSITION 

The Inside Inn is 8 only practical solution for Roe The World's Greatest NOTE THE RATES: 

Exposition without fatigue, without worry, without loss of time and without Single Rooms with Piecad nw bath, $2, $2. a $3 

unusual expense. In effect you transport your Eas: into the very heart of the be Rooms with private bath, 33, $4, $5, 

Exposition Grounds, where time tables have no terrors for you. To these rates add $1 for each additional person. 

For Reservation Address ALFRED BETTENS, MANAGER, INSIDE INN, EXPOSITION GROUNDS, SAN FRANCISCO 

















HOTEL 
ST. FRANCIS 


“The Most San Franciscan Place 
in all San Francisco.” : : : : 





When the interesting people of the 
world come to San Francisco the 
stop at the St. Francis Hotel. 


Within walking distance of every- 
thing that is worth seeing. : 


Over one thousand rooms. 





UNDER THE MANAGEMENT OF JAMES WOODS 
EUROPEAN PLAN 





























eALI FORNIA 


AND PACIFIC COAST 


Nature’s Exposition 


cAND ALL-THE-YEAR VACATION GROUND 
ON YOUR VISIT—SEE IT ALL 


Yosemite ag Park San Joaquin and Santa Clara Valleys 
Mariposa Big Tree Grove Lake County Resorts and Springs 
Shasta Resorts Lake Tahoe Region 
Del Monte and Monterey Bay Points Klamath and Crater Lakes 
Paso Robles, Santa Barbara and Kings and Kern River Canyons 

Coast Country Santa Cruz, Mountains and Big Trees 
Los Angeles and its Beaches San Francisco, Oakland and Bay Region 
Pasadena, Riverside, Redlands and Sacramento Valley 

San Bernardino Rogue, Umpqua and Willamette Valleys 
Byron, Paraiso and Gilroy Hot Springs Portland, Tacoma and Seattle 


SOUTHERN PACIFIC 


THE EXPOSITION LINE—FIRST IN SAFETY 
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Westward is the Golden Gate; eastward the 
cities and homes of a million people. 

The grounds comprise 635 acres, divided 
into three sections. In this area are gathered 
the exhibit palaces, the pavilions of foreign 
nations and the imposing buildings of the 
States; the live stock exhibit buildings and race 
track, the aviation field, the drill grounds and 
the amusement concessions. The compactness 
of the exposition pleases; the colors, sculpture 
and architecture bring forth exclamations of 
wonder; the comprehensiveness of the exhibits 
gives them an educational value greater than 
the combined text-books of time. 

A feature never before equalled, because 
until now undeveloped, is the illumination, a 
triumph in the application of electricity and a 


the Seal Rocks, the Presidio with its forests 
and fortifications, Fisherman’s Wharf close 
to the Exposition, these things every visitor 
sees almost automatically. But he should 
see more of San Francisco. He should drive 
down the Ocean Shore boulevard, cross the 
hills alongside of the sparkling lakes and 
motor down the Peninsula, through San Ma- 
teo, Hillsborough and Burlingame, if he wants 
to see the mansions of the Four Hundred, the 
Italian villas and Spanish palaces in a setting 
as unlike San Francisco’s as glittering steel 
dissembles velvet. He should take to the 
water, go on sternwheelers through the Straits 
of Carquinez up the placid river, through the 
Netherlands of America, with its quaint 
dykes and windmills, to Stockton or Sacra- 

He should see Alcatraz and Goat 


forecast of its future. pigs: treo -wamento. 
The Joy Zone is a composite of oR stands lying close at hand in the bay. 


cational and entertaining concessions of all 
former expositions, to which has been added new 
ideas and new thrills. Here, too, is reflected 
the gay life of San Francisco, the most fun- 
loving city in America. 


The City of Saint Francis 


San Francisco in itself is a wonderful expo- 
sition as to what man can accomplish in the 
building of a city. The entire business section 
and a great part of the residence section has 
been beautifully and strongly rebuilt at a total 
cost of just about what it has taken to dig the 
Panama Canal—$375,000,000. The visitor 
to the Exposition can well afford to spend 
another week taking in the beauties and won- 
derful sights of San Francisco. 

It is not an orderly collection of assorted 
buildings. It is a spirit, a mental attitude, 
a heritage from the golden days of forty- 
nine. Romance and adventure, the soul- 
freedom of the Vikings, lurk in the wind 
that tunes the rigging of the ships on the 
wide bay. San Francisco is strenuous, indefat- 
igable at work and at play. It dances between 
courses. San Francisco is truly cosmopolitan. 
It does not go to Chinatown, to the great 
Oriental bazaars, to the Italian restaurants on 
the slopes of Telegraph Hill because it wants 
to see the sights. San Francisco goes because 
it wants to shop, because it has developed a 
real appetite for Chinese and Italian and 
French cuisine. 

Chinatown, as mysterious and inscrutably 
indifferent as ever; Golden Gate Park with 
its museum, its statues, its zoo, its lakes and 
hills and jungles of flowering shrubs where 
the wind used to howl over naked sand 
dunes; Sutro Heights, Sutro Baths, the 
Cliff House overlooking the Golden Gate and 


From its beginning San Francisco has 
been a cosmopolitan city of gaiety, of robust 
enjoyment. Its numerous cafés, its cabarets 
and its hotels have never lacked patronage. 
Excepting only New York, it can accommo- 
date more guests than any other city in the 
country. The names of the St. Francis, the 
Palace and the Fairmont are known to every 
traveler. And the Plaza, the Turpin and 
others offer a pleasing combination of quiet 
comfort and moderate rates. The life in San 
Francisco’s hotels and cafés this year will be 
worth coming far to see and hear. 


Around the Bay of San Francisco 


Oakland and its neighbors, Berkeley and 
Alameda, appeal to the exposition visitor with 
particular force. All overland trains on the 
three transcontinental railroads arrive at or 
depart from Oakland, the city linked through 
excellent electric systems with Berkeley and 
Alameda into a common whole. Oakland and 
Alameda have much sunshine, little wind and 
endless miles of flowers. The sturdy evergreen 
oaks gave the city its name. With Alameda 
and Berkeley it has direct ferry service to the 
exposition grounds without change or transfer. 

Oakland is a city of almost a quarter million. 
Berkeley, gazing from its hills westward 
through the Golden Gate, is famous as the 
home of the second largest university—in 
point of enrollment—in the country. The 
University’s campus, its new campanile, its 
remarkable Greek Theatre give it an atmos- 
phere all its own. 

Directly opposite the exposition to the north 
lies one of the most attractive regions in Cali- 
fornia: the valleys, ranges and promontories 
of Marin county. 

(Continued on page 1032) 
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San Francisco’s Newest Hotel 


Hotel Plaza 


Facing the PLAZA of UNION SQUARE 

400 Rooms. American and European Plan 
The Hotel Plaza is in the center of the 
city’s shopping and theatre district. The 
hotel is convenient to mainline cars to 
all depots and docks—eight minutes’ ride 
to the Exposition by car passing the door. 


RATES REASONABLE 


Managing Proprietor, JOHN G. BARKER 

















Phone Sutter 960 


Connecting all rooms 


European Plan 


HOTEL TURPIN 


F. L. and A.W. Turpin, Proprietors 


Auto-bus meets trains 
and steamers 


17 Powell Street 
at Market 


San Francisco, Cal. 














SAINT 


JAMES 
HOTEL 
San Jose, Cal. 


Opposite Saint James Park 





cA beautiful home-like hotel that appeals to the 
tourist as well as to the commercial trade. 


RATES REASONABLE 
WM. WATSON, Lessee and Manager 























‘WO FAMOUS SAN FRANCISCO 
hotels under the same manage- 
ment—each distinctive for its 
individuality, each catering to 

the discriminating travelers of the world. 


The PALACE is famous all over the 
world for its grand sun court, restaurant 
and grills, perfect cuisine and perfect 
service. In the heart of the business dis- 
trict. 


The FAIRMONT, a palatial hotel, su- 
perbly situated in the heart of the city 
overlooking San Francisco Bay and the 
Golden Gate. Quiet, dignified, homelike. 


For reservations write to 


the Palace Hotel Company 
San Francisco, California 


FAIRMONT 
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The Panama-California Exposition, San Diego 


Likewise commemorating the completion of 
the Panama Canal, this exposition, which 
opened at San Diego December 31, 1914, will 
close January 1, 1916. It has as a special 
object to emphasize the closer union of the 
Latin-American states with the Republic of 
the North through the new waterway. 

To miss this exposition would mean a dis- 
tinct loss on the part of those who are coming 
to see the offerings of the Pacific Coast coun- 
try, for it leaves an impression of restful beauty 
that lingers in the memory like the phantom 
conceits of fairyland. 

High on a mesa it stands, overlooking can- 
yons, city and sea, looking back over fertile 
valleys to the Sierras and the low hills of Old 
Mexico less than twenty miles to the south, 
looking forth to the shining waves over which 
came the caravels of Spain nearly four centuries 
ago, and over the land across which trod the 
soldiers,the adventurers and the priest colonizers 
who brought civilization to the west coast. 
The traditions of those days are crystallized in 
the art and architecture of the exposition. 

It is a faithful reproduction of a Spanish- 
American city’s grandeur; the Spanish note is 
carried out so completely, so harmoniously, 
the setting provided by Nature and the land- 
scape gardener is so magnificent, the weather 
is so evenly mild both winter and summer, the 
wealth of blossom and foliage is so gorgeous 
that the whole is a scene of enchantment never 
to be forgotten. 

Here is obtained a comprehensive panorama 
of the Great Southwest’s resources, developed 
and undeveloped. Outdoor exhibits are a dis- 
tinctive feature. A model five-acre ranch, 
complete to the last detail, citrus fruit groves, 
a tea plantation are shown under the blue sky. 
The exposition’s grounds are a vast botanical 
garden of flowers, shrubs and trees unrivaled 
in the number and size of specimens and varie- 
ties. Even the great pipe organ is built out-of- 
doors, attesting to the mild and equable climate 
which varies but little from January to Janu- 
ary. Exhibits of practical value to the agri- 
cultural investigator are given ample space for 
practical demonstration. On a 200-acre tract 
are shown traction engines in operation under 
field conditions. The exhibits of the Western 
states and districts contain a fund of valuable 
information, unrolling before the eyes of the 
visitor a graphic picture of the potential re- 
sources of the West. 

The amusement concession area is known as 
the Isthmus and is one of the best amusement 
streets ever presented by any great exposition. 





The Panama-California Exposition is 
reached over the Santa Fe from Los Angeles. 


On round-trip tickets from eastern points no ~ 


extra charge is made for the journey of 120 
miles from Los Angeles to San Diego and the 
exposition. 


The Southern Exposition City 


The exposition, of course, is San Diego’s over- 
whelming attraction, but there are a good 
many other things to do and see. Tia Juana, 
the little settlement just across the Mexican 
line, can be reached by train or motor. There 
are sea-going excursions to the Coronado 
islands, trips to Ramona’s Home in the old 
Spanish San Diego, little journeys to Otay and 
Sweetwater dams, to Grossmont, to El Cajon 
and to Escondido, the hidden valley. Madame 
Tingley’s Theosophical Institute, the heavy 
coast defense batteries of Fort Rosecrans and 
the lighthouse at its farthest tip add interest 
to the beauties of Point Loma. 

Coronado Beach forms the bulwark be- 
tween the blue sea and San Diego’s wide bay. 
Frequent ferries connect it with the city. 
Hotel del Coronado is the most fashion- 
able winter resort in the West, the Mecca of 
the Army and Navy set and famous for the 
speed and dash of its international polo con- 
tests. The Army’s aviation school is located 
here; there is a country club with a race track 
and golf links; surf bathing continues all the 
year. The palm-thatched city is thrown open 
June 1. 

The U. S. Grant, San Diego’s two million 
dollar hotel, built by U. S. Grant, Jr., is the 
focal point of the exposition’s official life. 
Situated in the heart of the city, facing the 
Plaza with its tropical palms and its illumi- 
nated fountain, it entertainsevery guest of note, 
every delegation from afar, and its large lux- 
urious lobby is the common meeting ground of 
visitors from the four corners of the earth. San 
Diego has ample hotel accommodations for all 
comers and a variety of rates to fit any trav- 
eler’s financial budget. 

Motorists can spend a week on the perfect 
roads through the mountains to the east of the 
city, seeing new scenes each day. La Jolla, 
the Jewel, clings to the fantastically carved 
cliffs above the pounding surf north of San 
Diego and at numerous points the motorists 
will find restful accommodations mid delight- 
ful surroundings. They can visit the old Mis- 
sion San Diego, the first mission built by Juni- 
pero Serra; they can travel along El Camino 

(Continued on page 1034) 
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Here Are Listed Reliable San Diego Hotels Which Merit the Patronage of Sunset Magazine Readers 








j Hotel Del Coronado 


Is but thirty minutes’ ride by car and ferry 
from the Panama-California Exposition 
at San Diego 


REGULAR TARIFF IN EFFECT 
THROUGHOUT YEAR 


AMERICAN PLAN 


MOTORING, POLO, GOLF 
TENNIS, BOATING AND FISHING 


Write for Booklet 
JOHN J. HERNAN, Manager 


Hotel Del Coronado 


Coronado Beach, California 


Coronado Tent City Opens June 1 


(Separate Management) 
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SAN DIEGO, CALIFORNIA 


An absolutely fire-proof, architecturally beautiful, 
thoroughly up-to-the-minute, centrally located 
hotel. Opposite the Plaza Park. Best of service. 
Large. airy, finely-appointed rooms. Separate 
Turkish baths and salt water plunges for men 
and women. Excellent cuisine. 
Tariff: $1.50 per day and up 
No increase during Exposition Year 
Send for Booklet or information J. H. HOLM ES, 


about San Diego Exposition General Manager 








SAN DIEGO 
HOTEL SANDFORD 
The “Hotel with a Personality.” Beautiful, 


new. 150 rooms from $1.00 to $4.00 per day. 
Phone and hot and cold water in every room. 
Perfect service. On main car line to Exposition. 


Our big gray Autobus meets all trains and boats. 














BARBARA WORTH HOTEL 22iirornia 


On the Quiet side of the Plaza—New second floor lobby and office 
overlooking Plaza park, electric fountain and Grant Hotel. Rates 
single 75c to $1.50, double $1.00 to $2.50. Suites $1.50 to $6.00. 





NEW SOUTHERN HOTEL “Net the Largest 
: é . But the Best’’ 
Situated in the business center of San Diego, 6th and B Sts. Com- 
Fs to smallest detail. Not one dark or inside room. Rates $1.00 up. 
pecial terms to family parties. 10 minute car to Exposition. When 
may we expect you? J, M. Anderson, Owner ant ae. 








All conveniences. Elevator. Free bus. 
SAN DIEGO 


Hotel Botsfor CALIFORNIA 


New and modern with Rates $1.00 and up, bath privilege. 
first class service. $1.50 and up, private bath. 
Write us for further information. 





EL First and F Sts., San Diego 


NEW TWO PERSONS 
S ALE MODERN DOUBLE 
FIREPROOF $1.00 UP 


Le =—6sn LIVE WITH US IN COMFORT 
HOT 
t = 








FLORETTE APARTMENTS, SAN DIEGO 
Cor. Front and Hawthorn Sts. Mrs. H. Jacobson, Prop. 
MODERN HOMELIKE BEAUTIFUL LOCATION OCEAN VIEW 
$1.00 to $1.50 per day. $17 to $35 per month. Write for reservations. 


NEW PALACE HOTEL 
Cor. 5th and Elm Streets SAN DIEGO 


Exclusive Family Hotel. American or European plan. Rooms $1.00 
perday up. Freebus. W.A.Laidlow, Prop., George L. Mayne, Mer. 








HOTEL POLHEMUS — San Diego, Cal. 


New Concrete Building. too rooms. All modern conveniences. 
In the heart of the business, shopping and pleasure district. 
Rates $1.00 to $2.00 per day. 


SAN DIEGO, CAL. 


Hotel Stelames -ss:2%o0" 








HOTEL REX San Diego 


New Fireproof Building—6th and C Streets. Centrally Located— 
Near Cafes and Cafeterias. Hot and cold water in each room— 
Private Baths. Street cars to all parts of city one block from hotel. 
75c, $1.00, $1.50—Special weekly rates. 
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Hotel 
Del H#onte 


ON MONTEREY BAY~—125 MILES SOUTH 
OF SAN FRANCISCO 


Located in California's ideal locality for health 
and pleasure. Something new each day for 
you: delight. 


An all-the-year-round resort—every day a per- 
ect day. 


Within five minutes walk from Hotel Del 
Monte is the Finest Golf Course in America. 


Within twenty minutes trolley ride from Pacific 
Grove Hotel, under same management. 


Guests of either hotel accorded equal privileges. 


For rates, reservations and literature, address 


H. R. WARNER, Manager 
Hotel Del Monte, Del Monte, California 


Eighteen Holes—Solid Turf Fairways—Blue-Grass 
Putting Greens—Professional Instructors 


Golf Clubs for Hire 
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| nent. 
| heights of Mt. Hamilton, reached over a mar- 


| Francisco Bay. 
| the Southern Pacific’s Coast Line climbs across 











Real, the King’s Highway, north to the Mission 
San Luis Rey; and then on again another mis- 
sion day march to the ruined quadrangle of the 
Mission San Juan Capistrano. 

Beyond the venerable ruins the road runs 
through Orange county to Los Angeles, thence 


| east out of Los Angeles, returning to San 


Diego inland via Riverside. On this route 
the motorist traverses the heart of the 
far-famed orange belt along the foot of 


| the Sierra Madre, over roads as good as 
| the smoothest boulevards. 


In Riverside, in 
the patio of Glenwood Mission Inn, he can see 
the two original Washington navel trees, 
parents of all the navel orange trees in Cali- 
fornia. Beyond Riverside the inland route to 
San Diego climbs through picturesque can- 
yons and valleys to the exposition city. 


Along the Padres’ Trail 


The ancient Camino Real, the King’s High- 
way along which the padres traveled from San 
Francisco to San Diego, follows the shore of 


| San Francisco Bay along the slope of the Coast 


Range through a number of attractive com- 
munities to San Jose, the capital of the Santa 
Clara Valley which, in turn, is a new and 
revised edition of the acreage that pro- 


| duced the first apple. 


Santa Clara Valley in blossom, summer or 
harvest time, is worth a trip across the conti- 
On the east rim of the valley, on the 


velous auto road, is the great Lick Observa- 
tory, and it is while climbing this road that the 
beauties of the valley are best seen. Los Gatos, 
an orchard city of cozy homes and rare charm, 
climbs the foothills of the Santa Cruz range. 
Palo Alto, the seat of Leland Stanford Uni- 
versity, peers out over the lower end of San 
From San Jose a branch of 


the Santa Cruz mountains, runs through groves 
of gigantic sequoias or redwood to the sunny 


_ beach town of Santa Cruz. Travelers stopping 


off at San Jose to make this side trip will enjoy 
a brief stay at the St. James Hotel. 


Monterey and Del Monte 


Monterey can be reached via the’main line 
of the Southern Pacific running between San 
Francisco and Los Angeles, changing at Del 
Monte Junction, or via Santa Cruz. Artists 
love quaint Monterey, with the thundering surf 
among the bold rocks, love the ghostlike cy- 
presses, the riot of color spread along the 
famous seventeen-mile drive on Monterey 

(Cc.ucinued on page 1036) 
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an Diego Panama @alifornia 
Exposition 


1915—Open since January 1 Closes January 1, 1916 


By all means plan to see this Exposition. The endless series of vistas and pictures in the enchanted 
city of the conquistadores leaves a lasting impression on the memory. The San Diego Exposition is 
a benediction, as calm, serene and beautiful as the notes of the Angelus; it is a restful Exposition 
filled with the song of birds amid scented blossoms; even the cooing 
doves on the Plaza de Panama preach the sermon of Peace. 















San Diego has June weather the year around. Plan now to spend your 

summer vacation in San Diego where the mild trades of the Pacific 

make the dogdays a joy. The management of the Exposition guaran- 

tees ample accommodations at reasonable rates maintained under 

official supervision. Both expositions can be visited on the same round- 
trip ticket without extra charge. 


ASK NEAREST RAILROAD 
AGENT FOR RATES TO 
SAN DIEGO. 
























































Glenwood Mission Jnn 


Riverside, California 


A HOTEL UNIQUE AMONG THE HOTELS 
OF THE WORLD. A FAITHFUL REPRO- 
DUCTION OF THE STRIKING FEATURES 
OF MISSION ARCHITECTURE, FURNI- 
TURE AND FURNISHINGS OF MONASTIC 
DESIGN, MANY OF THEM GENUINE 
RELICS. GLENWOOD MISSION INN_ IS 
KNOWN EVERYWHERE FOR ITS QUIET 
ELEGANCE, ITS SATISFYING COMFORT 
AND GENIAL HOSPITALITY. se se se 





For Interesting Booklet, Reservations, Etc., Address 


Frank Willer Me Piversive, California 






































Hotel Van Nuys 


Los Angeles ag California 


A Pe six-story fire-proof steel and concrete 
hotel in the heart of the city. Guests of the Hotel 
Van Nuys find an atmosphere of dignity and re- 
finement and the association of delightful people of 
taste, thoroughly appreciative of the facilities pro- 
vided for their comfort. Throughout the house 
one will find swift, efficient service, courteous 
attention and comfortable surroundings. 


B.W. Thompson and A. J. Pederson 


Managers 























Hotel Alexandria 


A fire-proof hotel of 700 magnificent 
rooms, a symphony in concrete, steel 
and marble, that appeals to fastidious 
travelers from every land. European 
plan only. SE PE PE PS 
Wire for reservations at our expense. 


Los Angeles, California 
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| peninsula. Del Monte’s grounds and walks 


and golf links are as well known as the terraces 
of Monaco; while Pacific Grove is one of the 
most charming seaside resorts in California. 


Los Angeles and Its Neighbors 


Los Angeles is a city of half a million. It 


| has a climate equably mild enough to make of 
| the city both a winter and a summer resort. It 


| _ has innumerable hotels and apartment houses. 
| Among its best hotels are the Van Nuys and 


Alexandria. It has orange and lemon groves, 
ostrich and alligator farms, oil wells and 
boulevards lined with American Beauty roses 
within its municipal limits. It is the center 
of perhaps the most perfect system of perma- 
nent motor highways in the country, and the 
focal point of the greatest interurban electric 
railway system in the country. The Trolley 
Trips of the Pacific Electric railway provide 
interesting, varied and comfortable sight- 
seeing at a minimum expense, with a different 
trip and new sights every day in the week. 

The Los Angeles beaches, winter and sum- 
mer resorts like the parent city, boast of com- 
fortable surf bathing in sight of wintry snow 
peaks. They are a gay lot, are the beaches, 
with band concerts, dancing and swimming 
every day in the week and every week in the 
year. Santa Monica, Ocean Park, Venice, 
Redondo Beach and Long Beach are easily 
reached from Los Angeles by automobile or 
electric line. 

Santa Catalina Island, the American Corfu, 
lies thirty miles off the coast opposite San 
Pedro, the harbor of Los Angeles. 

Pasadena, nine miles north of Los Angeles, 
almost at the foot of the Sierra Madre’s per- 
pendicular wall, has more millionaires per 


_ thousand population than any other city of 


equal or larger size in the world. Next to its 
homes, Pasadena’s chief charm lies in the 
astounding variety and profusion of its trees, 
shrubs and flowers. To the north of Pasadena 
the famous Mt. Lowe electric line whirls the 
traveler above the clouds, from oranges to 
snow in an hour. 

Santa Barbara, 120 miles north of Los An- 
geles, is a fascinating old community, with the 
mellow flavor of the old Spanish days still lin- 
gering in its atmosphere. For more than a cen- 
tury the altar lights of its splendid Mission 
have never been suffered to go out. 


Riverside and the Orange Belt 


At Riverside California’s orange industry 
was born a generation ago. Surrounded by 
a dark green sea of citrus orchards, permeated 

(Continued on page 1038) 
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plan your 
» California 








Write for our beautifully 
illustrated booklet “Trolley 
Trips Through Wonderland” 
an interesting story of “South- 
land” tours. It is FREE for 
the asking, and teems with in- 
formation about all the points 
of greatest interest on The | 
World’s Greatest Electric | 
Transportation System. 1000 
miles of Standard Railway 
through “The land of heart’s 
desire.” 


D. W. PONTIUS 
Traffic Manager 


PACIFIC ELECTRIC RAILWAY 
LOS ANGF - CALIFORNIA 
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YOSEMITE 
sia ATIONAL sicgypnecni 


Every American citizen should see this Gem of all 
our National Playgrounds. 

Exposition visitors! Demand a routing by way of 
Yosemite National Park. Do not let this opportu- 
nity escape you to see the transcendent scenery of 
Yosemite—the Big Trees, Glaciers, Waterfalls, Cas- 
cades, Precipices. 

Yosemite is easily reached. The trip can be made 
in perfect comfort. In the heart of the Park is 
Sentinel Hotel, a modern Inn. At the end of the 
railroad is Hotel del Portal. 


For information and booklet address 


Yosemite Valley Railroad Company 
MERCED, CALIFORNIA 




















































| by the sweet odor of the honeymoon blossoms, 
Riverside has endeavored to make the city as 
attractive as its environs. It has succeeded. 
Magnolia avenue, the famous seven-mile drive 
with its quadruple rows of eucalyptus, palms, 
pepper trees and shrubs, has served as a model 
| for endless miles of shady streets flanked by 
rose-covered bungalows. 

The finest example of beauty and senti- 
ment combined with comfort and warm 
hospitality is the Glenwood Mission Inn, 
one of the most notable instances of Mission 
architecture in California. The Master of 
the Inn aims to maintain within the walls 
of the Glenwood. the same spirit of warm 
yet dignified hospitality that endeared the 
chain of the Californian missions to the 
traveler in the early days. As before a 
crackling log in the fireplace, so men and 
women relax in the warm glow of the Inn’s 
personal hospitality. Physically and spirit- 
ually, Glenwood Inn is the refined embodi- 
ment of the Mission days in California. 

The Orange Belt communities on the fa- 
mous Foothill Boulevard from Los Angeles to 
Redlands and Riverside are well worth a 
visit. Among those the tourist should see 
are Colton, Rialto and the Fontana district, 


| Uplands, Ontario, Pomona, Claremont, the 


college town in the midst of orange groves; 
Corona with its lemon groves and the speed- 
way boulevard on which the world’s automo- 
bile records were smashed; Glendora, Azusa, 
Sierra Madre, Monrovia, and Redlands with 
its beautiful tropical park, known as Smiley 
Heights; San Bernardino in the center of the 
mountain-rimmed San Bernardino valley. 
All these points can be reached by automobile 
or by electric cars from Los Angeles. 


The Great California Trio 


The Yosemite Valley is reached over either 
the Southern Pacific or the Santa Fe, connect- 
ing at Merced with the Yosemite Valley rail- 
road which runs to the park boundary, whence 
motor stages continue to the floor of the valley, 
passing in review the great waterfalls and 
polished cliffs on the way. It is unnecessary 
here to describe the Yosemite, but it should be 
pointed out that the valley can be reached in 
comfort every month of the year. To see the 
expositions without visiting Yosemite would be 
a dark sin of omission. 

Lake Tahoe lies on the broad back of the 
Sierra Nevada and is reached by a narrow- 
gauge railroad connecting at Truckee with the 
main line of the Southern Pacific between 
Ogden and San Francisco. It is a mountain 


(Continued on page 1040) 
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ON LAKE TAHOE 


The World-Famous Sierra Mountain Lake 


TAHOE TAVERN a beautiful, 


9 restful, com- 
fortable hotel on California’s wonderful mile- high 
mountain lake. @Q@Reached by Lake Tahoe 
Railway @ Transportation Company line from 
Truckee, or by automobile over wonderful 
mountain highway rich in scenic beauty. Q De- 
lightful driveway bordering the lake—one of the 
real automobile tours of the country. @ No pret- 
tier, more inviting, more restful spot in all 
California for an outing. Exposition visitcrs 
who want a real taste of California motoring, 
boating, bathing, hunting, fishing, mountain 
climbing must visit this unrivaled lake and resort. 


For illustrated literature and information address 


C.T. BLISS, Vice-President and General Manager 


lake Tahoe Railway & Transportation Company 
Tahoe, California 























Sp Reached by S. P. Trains to Ducor, 
thence auto-stage. Best medicinal waters 
in the State. Elevation 3200 feet. Hotel 

“a Del Venada; good service. Write for des- 

criptive booklet and analysis of waters. 

Paros = s L. S. WINGROVE, Mgr., Hot Springs, Cal. 


INCORPORATED 









ROUND THE WORLD TOURS 


The Best Regular Services to 

EGYPT, INDIA, CHINA, PHILIP- 

PINES, JAPAN, AUSTRALIA, NEW 

ZEALAND. Round World Trips 

and Winter Tours in INDIA. PEN- 

INSULAR & ORIENTAL S. N. CO. 
Full information from 


CUNARD LINE, 24 State St., N.Y. 
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Oregon 


In the Neutral Zone 


Oregon is an out-door state, abounding 
in green forests, clear sparkling trout 
streams and lakes, bays and ocean 
shores, ranges of snow-capped moun- 
tains and broad cultivated fertile valleys. 


Modern cities, towns and villages dot 
the landscape. Comfortable and luxu- 
rious hotels, camps and resorts afford 
ample accommodations for the traveler, 
the vacationist and the tourist, while the 
fastness of the wilderness challenges the 
camper, the hunter, the fisherman, the 
mountaineer and the lover of nature. 


Oregon is blessed with an ideal summer 
climate, mild days and cool nights. 


You may see the scenic beauties of 
Oregon and California enroute to or 
from the Panama-Pacific Exposition, 
San Francisco, or the Panama-California 
Exposition, San Diego, by having your 
ticket read over the 


Shasta Route—Southern Pacific 
Send postal ‘card for our new illustrated 


folders, Oregon—Outdoors, and Califor- 
nia and Its Two World Expositions. 


JOHN M. SCOTT, 


General Passenger Agent, 
Portland, Cregon. 
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Send today 
for our 


book 









Buy an 
Ore- 
gon 

Apple 
Orchard 


Safe, sure, profitable investment; 
employment; ideal home environment. 
We have a few unsold tracts in our first planting, now in 
bearing, the most promising, most perfect orchard 
tracts in Oregon. Those who have purchased already are 
perfectly satisfied. 

Oaco Orchards should not be compared to the ordinary 
orchard tract. They have been scientifically planted and 
tended by expert horticulturists, upon soil picked for its 
special fitness. The nursery stock was the best we could 
buy and the air and water drainage is perfect. We guarantee 
these tracts to beas nearly perfect as an orchard can be made. 
QOaco Orchards are located midway between Corvallis and 
Eugene, the university cities of Oregon, on the Portland, 
Eugene & Eastern railroad. 

Oaco Orchards are backed by the reputation of prominent 
Oregon bankers, educators, railway officials and horticul- 
turists. 

See the Oregon Exhibits at the Panama-Pacific International 
Exposition and then write us for terms. 


OREGON APPLE COMPANY 


B. W. Johnson, Manager CORVALLIS, OREGON 


SAN FRANCISCO OFFICE: 1202 First National Bank Building 
Dudley Moulton, Representative 


healthful 


pleasant, 











Send for This Interesting 





Book on 






It is Entirely FREE 





the We expect a greater demand 
Press for this 40 page, illustrated 


booklet on travel, than has ever been 
known for any other ever published for free distribution. 
Mothersill’s Travel Book tells you what to take on a journey 
and what not to take—how to pack and how to best care for your 
baggage and gives exact information as to checking facilities, weights, 
etc., in foreign countries—gives tables of money values -distz ances 
from New York—tells whea, who and how much, to “tip.” In fact 
this booklet will be found invaluable to all who travel or are con- 
templating taking a trip in this country or abroad. 
Published by the proprietors of the famous Mothersill’s Seasick 
emedy as a practical hand book for travelers. 
This edition is limited so we suggest that you send your name 
and address at once, and receivea copy. (A postal will bring it.) 
Please address our Detroit office for this booklet. 


MOTHERSILL REMEDY CO. 
490 Henry Smith Bldg., Detroit, Mich. 


Also at 19 St. Bride Street, London, England 
Branches in Montreal, 


New York, Paris, Milan and Hamburg. 


TRAVEL 


lake thirty miles long, almost circular in shape 
and rimmed by forested slopes that climb far 
above the snow line. Its water is so singularly 
clear that objects eighty feet beneath the sur- 
face may be discerned plainly with the unaided 
eye, and the ever-changing play of colors in this 
crystal fluid has no counterpart even in the 
famed Italian lakes. The trip to Tahoe from 
the main line, including a steamer journey 
clear around the lake, can be made in a day, 
stop-overs being granted on all tickets, but a 
longer stay at one of the numerous resorts 
fringing the shore will be worth the delay. 
Mount Shasta’s white cone looms up on the 
northern horizon hours before the train reaches 
its base; and it remains in view until the Oregon 
line is crossed. Mount Lassen, the only active 
volcano in the United States, is in plain view 
from the train before Shasta is approached. 


The Southern Routes 


Going east or coming west, no exposition 
visitor should fail to arrange for a pilgrimage 
to the Grand Canyon of the Colorado, reached 
from Williams on the main line of the Santa 
Fe. The Grand Canyon has no parallel any- 
where on earth. It is a sermon, a prayer in 
stone, a deep-toned chant of Judgment Day. 

The southernmost exposition route of the 
Southern Pacific via El Paso, connects at New 
Orieans with the luxurious liners of the South- 
ern Pacific fleet to and from New York. It 
touches Tucson, Arizona, a city that looks 
young and modern, although it is one of the 
oldest settlements in America, with its Mission 
San Xavier del Bac, founded in 1687. 

From Globe, a trip by automobile stage 
may be made to the famous Roosevelt Dam 
and Phoenix, the capital of the Salt River 
valley, irrigated from the water supply stored 
behind the dam. 

El! Paso, one of the fastest growing cities in 
the Southwest, is well worth a visit. A trip 
into Mexico can be made by boarding the 
street car that crosses the Rio Grande into 
Juarez with its cathedral 300 years old, and its 
up-to-date race track only three years old. 


Pacific Northwest Festivals 


The hotels of Spokane, Seattle, Tacoma and 
Portland report that the reservations that are 
being made for the summer months indicate 
a record-breaking tourist travel through the 
Pacific Northwest. Not a few hotels in May 
had reservations covering every room for every 
day throughout July and August, with addi- 
tional inquiries continuing to come in steadily. 
This unprecedented demand for accommoda- 
tions shows that at last the traveling public 


(Continued on page 1042) 
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‘SOUTHERN PACIFIC STEAMSHIPS” 
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Between 


New Orleans and New York 


Five Delightful Days at Sea on a Southern Pacific Steamship 
en route to or from the 


California Expositions 


Suites, Staterooms, Baths, Promenade Decks. Through fare, same as all-rail, 
includes berth and meals on steamer. Time for stopovers on all through tickets 
at quaint New Orleans, most picturesque of American cities, or at Los Angeles 
—four hours from San Diego. 

Overland trip through the wonderful Southwest—the ‘‘Land of Evangeline’ 
and the ‘‘Dixieland’’ of Song and Story. 


Sunset Limited 


Every Day in the Year—No Extra Fare 
Between San Francisco, Los Angeles and New Orleans 
Oil-burning locomotives, rock ballasted roadbed, automatic electric block safety 
signals. Through Pullman Sleeping Cars and Observation Car—Best Dining Car 
in America. 
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Write for full information and illustrated booklet and folder 
L. H. Nutting, General Passenger Agent 


336 Broadway, at Franklin St. 1158 Broadway, at 27th St. 39 Broadway, at WallSt. 
NEW YORK CITY 


Southern Pacific—Sunset Route 
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Coming West? 


Prospects were never brighter in the West. 
This is especially true of the Great Pacific 
Northwest—Washington, Oregon, Idaho, 
Alaska. It is particularly true of the famous 
Puget Sound Country. 


The Opening of the Panama Canal 
The Upbuilding of Alaska 
The Revival of the Lumber Industry 


will contribute millions of money and hun- 
dreds of thousands of thrifty people to Seattle, 
the “New York of the Pacific,” and to Wash- 
ington, the most rapidly growing State of the 
Union, and it is true today that AN INDE- 
PENDENT FORTUNE, HAPPINESS 
AND CONTENTMENT and REAL JOY 
OF LIVING await every honest, industrious 
individual that comes to this favored sec- 
tion prepared and determined to make the 
most of life. 


WE WANT TO SEND YOU 


(free, of course) 
Authentic, detailed information regarding 
the opportunities now offered you in “THE 
WEST.” 


OUR BOOKLETS: 
“WESTERN OPPORTUNITIES” 


Tells you all about the various business open- 
ings. Stores of all kinds, factories, hotels, 
restaurants, laundries, business openings of 
every sort and size from a $200 peanut stand 
to a $500,000 manufacturing plant. 


“WESTERN FARMS AND HOMES” 


Tells you of hundreds of highly improved 
farms and ranches. Fortunes are being made 
every year from Dairy Farms, Hog Ranches, 
Wheat Ranches, Stock Raising, Orchards and 
Gardening. We have them in every size and 
price. Complete descriptions furnished. 


“WESTERN INVESTMENTS” 


Special Department, dealing in banks, bank 
stocks, industrial investments, bonds and 
mortgages. SPECIALIZING in CONTROL 
of Banks. Confidential reports furnished. 


ABOUT THIS COMPANY 


We refer you to any bank in Seattle—to the 
Secretaries of the Chamber of Commerce 
and The Commercial Club, or to any citizen 
of Seattle that you may happen to know. 
We have been actively engaged in this busi- 
ness for fifteen years—eight years in this 
location. Your communications will receive 
prompt attention. 


H.E. Dominy & Company 
Joshua Green Building 
Seattle Washington 
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has fully recognized the splendid climate and 
| the innumerable attractions which the Pacific 
| Northwest has to offer in such varied abun- 
| dance. July 4th and 5th Tacoma expects to 
| entertain within its gates at least 50,000 visit- 
ors. On these two days the greatest racing 
drivers of the United States will compete for 
prizes on the Tacoma speedway located eight 
miles south of the city. It is expected that on 
this two-mile track every record held by the 
far-famed Indianapolis brick speedway will be 
shattered and new marks hung up. Last year, 
when the floor of the track consisted of the 


| usual rolled and tamped earth, Eddie Pullen 


was able to maintain an average speed of 74.7 
miles per hour, but this gait did not satisfy 
the Tacoma people. The Speedway Associa- 
tion this spring improved the track by plank- 
ing the entire course to a width of fifty feet 
with 2 x 4’s laid on edge. The engineers who 
designed the floor maintain that the speedway 
will be the fastest track in the world, basing 
their contention upon the fact that the curves 
of the Tacoma speedway are all of the same 
radius and that there is a dish of two feet 
between the upper and lower edge of every 
curve. Owing to the spaces left between the 
up-ended scantlings and the surfacing of 
asphaltum oil and sand, skidding will be prac- 
tically impossible. Motor enthusiasts will 
follow the Tacoma races with a great deal of 
interest. 

Before the speed teams try out the new work 
at Tacoma the golf enthusiasts will have their 
innings. On June 9, 10 and 11 the Pacific 
Northwest Golf Tournament will take place 
and it is expected that the best golfers in Ore- 
gon, Washington and British Columbia will 
be on hand to compete. 

The big event of the summer in Seattle will 
be Shriner’s Week, July 13 to 15. After an 
extremely hot battle, the superior advantages 
of Seattle gave the Puget Sound city the vic- 
tory over Los Angeles. A most attractive and 
varied program has been laid out for Shrine 
Week, with the emphasis largely on aquatic 
and marine performances. While the Shriners 
are in session in Seattle, San Francisco will 
have to build an addition to the Zone if it ex- 
pects to compete with Puget Sound in point 
of life, motion and gaiety. 

Portland’s Rose Festival 

Portland, the Queen of the Columbia, is 
centering its efforts this year upon the annual 
Rose Festival which will take place June 9 to 
11. The title “Rose Festival’ means exactly 
what it says. Portland’s annual frolic and 
pageant really is centered around the rose, of 


(Continued on page 1044) 
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Sometimes called Mt. Rainier, is 4 
hours by motor or train from 
Tacoma. It is 14,444 feet bigh, the 
loftiest peak in the United States. 







Delightful inns and hotels are in 
the foothills. 


A busy manufacturing and industrial city, has 
probably the most attractive residential sec- 

tion of the entire Pacific Coast. 

Nearly every home in the city boasts a lawn 
that is green all the year round, and in the 
summer teems with countless roses of wonder- 

ful beauty. 

Every variety of rose known flowers and 
blooms in the mild climate of Puget Sound, 
never hot in summer, and never cold in the 
winter. 

To the man or woman with sufficient means 
to live where conditions are most ideal for 
contentment, Tacoma offers with its wonder 

ful motor roads, drives, and parks the most 
alluring prospect for sane enjoyment and 
pleasure that can be embodied in the place 
you want to call your home. 

Investments in plenty are offered that afford 
ample return and security to the investor. 


THE PACIFIC NORTHWEST GOLF 
CHAMPIONSHIPS 


will be held a the Tacoma Country and Golf Club, 
starting June | 

Many of the greatest stars in the country will be able to 
take part this year. ‘‘Chick’’ Evans, ‘Loca Travers, 
Francis Ouimet, Jack Neville, Harry Davis, Chandler 
Egan, and other great stars of the game have announced 
their intention of competing. 





Send us a 2cent stamp and we will promptly mail 
you four Poster Stamp views, in color, of Tacoma 
and vicinity, free of charge and obligation, together 
with any other data requested. ADDRESS, CLIMB 
MT. TACOMA, 408 EQUITABLE BLDG, TACOMA, WASH. 


MOUNT TACOMA 
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Eternally snow-elad and visible for ~ 
—~ ahandred miles. The center of a 
; tremendous National Park, one of 
the greatest scenic attractions of 








the continent, it offers a delightful 
two or three day trip. 











AUTO asc 


JULY 4TH 


Many of the greatest race drivers in the world 
will meet on ye s famous Speedway, July 
4 and 5, for the annual Golden Potlatch and 
other Northwestern sage we > such ae 
as Bob Burman, Eddie Pullen, Ru hte, Ea 
Cooper, Dave Lewis, Oldfield, Resta and Boece 
others. 

With its new covering of wood flooring it will be 
a the fastest automobile race track in the 
wor 
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WASHINGTON ARNE 
SEATTLE 


Just a Step 


from the shopping center— 
overlooking Puget Sound and 
the snow-capped Olympics. 


A modern, fire-proof hotel, 
cheerful in atmosphere, 
handsomely furnished—an 
interested personal service 
devoted to the comfort of 
its guests. 


All outside rooms, every con- 
venience, excellent cafe, 
reasonable rates. 


Suites for families and travel- 
ing parties. 


Hotel Washington Annex 


SEATTLE 
J. H. DAVIS, Proprietor 
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| which the city on the Willamette produces 
more perfect blossoms in any year than any 
other city in the world. It is confidently 
asserted that the number of rose blossoms 
| maturing on the Portland bushes each year 
exceeds a hundred millions, and anyone who 
has ever seen the wonderful areas of this flower 
queen around every Portland home, even in 
the parking spaces between street and side- 
walk, who has seen the profusion of blossoms 
and the size and perfection of each blossom, can 
readily believe the assertion. Portland, during 
the Rose Festival, at the height of blossoming 
time, is worth a trip across the continent to 
every lover of this finest of all flowers. 
Portland, sheltered from the winds of the 
open sea by the Coast Range, lies in the valley 
of the Willamette river just above its junction 
with the Columbia. ‘The city is surrounded by a 
circle of snowy peaks, including Mount Hood, 
Mount Adams and Mount St. Helen. Its 
splendid automobile highways, its fine park 
system and the magnificent scenery surround- 


ing it on all sides make a stcpover worth while. 


Along Puget Sound 


On Puget Sound salt water almost laps the 
foot of the highest mountain in the United 
States. The base of the Rockies rises from a 
vast plain itself 5000 to 7ooo feet high; on 
Puget Sound the white and lilac bulk of Mount 
Rainier rises almost frcm sea-level to a height 
of nearly three miles. To see a picture of this 
wondrous mountain reflected in the still blue 
water of the Sound, framed in the boughs of 





the great trees that lean over the water, is an 


| experience the memory of which the years 
| cannot eradicate. 








This combination of salt water and snow 
mountains in parallel chains makes of the 
Puget Sound region a playground par excel- 
lence, a summering region of infinite charm and 
variety. The number of excursions out of 
Seattle and Tacoma by auto, train, boat or 
trolley is legion. The heart of the Olympics 
can be reached in a day by comfortable 
steamers and motor stages; Hood’s Canal 
and the marvelous San Juan Islands are close 
at hand. Some of the most wonderful auto 
trips in the country over fine roads begin at 
Tacoma and Seattle. And Mt. Rainier Na- 
tional Park lies at the very door of the Puget 
Sound cities.: On trains, in private or public 
motors the tourist can leave his hotel overlook- 
ing the deep-sea shipping after breakfast and 


| before dinner pick flowers at the foot of gigantic 


glaciers compared with which the world-famous 
Mer de glace on Mount Blanc is a mere pigmy. 
(Continued on page 1046) 
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See Seattle and Alask 





Leaving Seattle for Seward 


@ Pacific Coast visitors this year will never have a better chance to make a tour of 
Puget Sound and the Far North. 4 ie any 

q Add a few weeks to your trip, spend a fortnight at Seattle on Puget Sound, and « 
similar period in visiting Alaska. 


q The attractions, resources, and opportunities in both sections will make your time 
prove profitably spent. 


q If your vacation period is limited, at least visit Seattle, the headquarters in this 
country for the government railroad in Alaska. 





gq Have your railroad ticket read via the cool, summer route of Puget Sound and the 
Pacific Northwest and spend several days in Seattle. 


g¢ Inspect this modern city of 325,000 people, with her scenic surroundings of mountains, 
lakes, and salt water, her ideal summer climate; her matchless boulevards and automo- 
bile roads; and her wealth of outdoor sports, including the best of hunting and fishing. 


For free booklets on Seattle and Puget Sound 


WRITE SECRETARY PUBLICITY BUREAU 
Chamber of Commerce, Seattle, Wash. 
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Blacks And for the motor boat enthusiast the Puget 
The on Sound country with the Inside Passage is a 


EIGHTH AVE. AT PINE 







From $1.00 a Day 


Located adjacent to the shopping 


In SEATTLE 






A CORNER OF THE PARLOR 


THE NEWEST HOTEL IS 


The Blackstone 


center, to theatres and cafes 
Modern 
A delightful hostelry for 


particular people 


Artistic 


Special by Week or Month 
EIGHTH AVENUE AT PINE 


Send fot illustrated folder 


Wire reservations at hotel expense 
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WHoren IPE 


Iie Y 


Madison Street and Boren Avenue 


SEATTLE 


EUROPEAN 


MODERN 


Absolutely Fireproof 


Rooms with bath $2 and upwards 


Send for descr 


Perry, Seattle and the 


B. H. BROBST, Manager 


prof 


surrounding Puget Sound country. 


LUXURIOUS 














paradise that requires the vacations of a life- 
time for its thorough exploration. In Lake 
Washington Seattle has one of the most attrac- 
tive sweet-water lakes in the Northwest. Its 
splendid park system is connected up by end- 
less miles of smooth boulevards and Elliott 
Bay is one of the busiest harbors in the world. 
Among Seattle’s hotels the Washington Annex, 
the Perry and the new Blackstone are rep- 
resentative of the true Western hospitality. 
Tacoma, located on the deep water of Com- 
mencement Bay, has preserved a bit of the 


| original virgin woods in its splendid Point 
| Defiance Park. Its stadium is one of the sights 


of the West. A visit to Puyallup Valley, the 
home of the Big Red Raspberry, ten miles 
from Tacoma, will be found pleasant and profit- 
able. 


The Alaska Trip 


Seattle is the gateway to Alaska, the slum- 
bering territory of gold and coal and salmon, 
of unguessed agricultural resources about to be 
awakened by the combined efforts of the gov- 
ernment railroad, the Panama Canal and the 
opening of the coal fields. Through the land- 
locked, mill-pond waters of the Inside Passage, 


| the most wondrously beautiful salt-water high- 


way in all the world, fast and luxurious liners 
speed to the north along the face of towering 
cliffs, past the mouth of fjords wilder, grander 
than Norway’s scenery, to the ponderous ice 
cliffs, the totem poles and the midnight sun of 
the northern latitudes. The cost of the Alaska 
excursions is so reasonable, the impressions of 
the trip are so remarkable, that available space 


_on the liners wili be promptly taken up. 


John Muir has described the glaciers. whose 
face rises perpendicularly from the salt water of 
the Inside Passage for hundreds of feet; Jack 
London and Rex Beach have described the 
romance of the North Country, the fascina- 
tion of Alaska which the rush of the fortune 
seekers to the route of the new government 
railroad is regilding this summer. But the 
real story of these northern latitudes has not 
yet been written. The present summer is the 
time to see Alaska, to sniff the tang of the 
picturesque old life before the railroad comes. 
Considering the distance, the accommodations 
and the service, the round-trip to southeastern 
Alaska is perhaps the most reasonable of all 
noteworthy sea journeys. One might almost 
say that it is cheaper and pleasanter to go to 


| Alaska than to stay at home during the vaca- 


tion period. 


(Continued on page 1048) 
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THE INLAND EMPIRE IS WAITING FOR YOU 


When you plan your route to the big shows of 1915, whether by train or automobile, arrange to go via 


PICTURESQUE SPOKANE 


A network of steam and electric lines runs out from Spokane into the Inland Empire. Hayden Lake, a placid gem in the Bitter Root range, 
Lake Coeur d’Alene, the Shadowy St. Joe, the great mines of Wallace, Burke and Wardner in the heart of 

the mountains, the wild scenery of the Upper Columbia, the rolling wheat hills of the fertile Palouse 

country, the unexplored, primitive wilderness of the Rockies’ western chain, the splendid orchards of 

Wenatchee, Yakima and Walla Walla, they are all within reach of Spokane. 


By train or auto, travel via Spokane. 
~ - 
Se Ld P a 










Miss Spokane Invites You to the 


Land of Summer Comfort 
HEN You Travet To THE Expositions, you 
will do as always in the hot weather—heed 
the climate and keep to the north. By so 
doing you guarantee comfort and a pleasant trip. 

The North of the Pacific West is -the green 
Summer Playground of America—the land of 
Miss Spokane and the National Parks. 

Picture a region of towering mountains, rich 
green with fragrant forests—more than 100 lakes 
gleaming crystal clear—foaming creeks and swift 
rivers—mountain ridges widening to form broad 
valleys of alfalfa and clover and 1000-acre or- 
chards—high plateaus with fields of waving grain. 

Beside the lakes and streams run railroads— 
nearby smooth roads that invite your automobile. 

Don’t you see that your trip to the Expositions 
will not be complete without a visit to this won- 
derful country and to Spokane? 

Let us help you plan your trip right, so that you 
may see the worth-while places. Write your name 
on a postal—mail today. Also ask for Travel Book 
S containing ‘Miss Spokane’s Invitation to You.” 

Then await our complimentjary suggestions, 
planned to meet your individual case. Address 
Traver Service Bureau Srokane, WasH, 
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Take the Cool Scenic Northern Route | 
to the Expositions | 
Stop Over At Spokane, Seattle, Tacoma | 


DON’T MISS ALASKA 


The Alaska trip from Seattle through the wonderfully beau- 
tiful inside passage is a continuous panorama of inspiring 
grandeur and the most fascinating sight-seeing steamer 
voyage in all the world. 


Beauties and Wonders of the Puget Sound Country 
Can all be enjoyed on splendii steamers from Seattle and 
Tacoma as well as by auto over hundreds of miles of mag- 
nificent boulevards. 

The Olympic Peninsula 

is the most alluring section of the State. Nowhere will you 
find a more delightful vacation spot than Lake Crescent in 
the heart of the Olympics, on the shores of which is the ideal 
Lake Crescent Tavern, just completed at this writing. In 
this Tavern the owners have achieved the pinnacle in the 
form of a scenic lodge and exclusive club-like summer resi- 
dence in the midst of the Olympic’s woodland mysteries. 
Fourteen miles from the Lake is the far famed Sol Duc 
Springs with its magnificent $500,000 Hotel. 


Explore Mt. Rainier National Park 
a scenic wonderland with Mt. Rainier, 15,000 feet high, 
practically in Seattle and Tacoma’s front yards. 
There are many other attractions in this Summer play- 
ground of America which you will thoroughly enjoy seeing. 
When planning your Pacific Coast trip include ample time 
to see Alaska and the Puget Sound Country. Better write 
to me now. I can tell you what to see and how to see it to 
best advantage. 
My services are free to Sunset readers. Enclose roc for 
postage. 


W. F. COLEMAN 


Northwestern Manager 


SUNSET, The Pacific Monthly, 218 Globe Block, Seattle, Wn. 
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Increases the pleasures and solves the problems of 
home building. Profusely illustrated with splendid 
photographs of the newest and best of Bungalows, 
suitable for any climate. Furnishes many interior 
and exterior ideas, also plan layouts of the unique 
and original type. It features each month working 
drawings, specifications and complete bill of material 
for a bungalow, with plenty of views of the same and 
a dependable estimated cost. Saves many times its 
cost and helps: avoid the expense of changes and 
costly extras, occasioned from building haphazard. 


IT WILL PLEASE AND HELP YOU 


Send 25 cents for sample copy, or send One Dollar 
for Special Six Months’ trial Subscription. 


The regular price of Bungalow Magazine is $2.50 a 
year in U.S.; $3.00 in Canada, and $3.50in ‘ 
foreign countries. 


BUNGALOW 
MAGAZINE 


74 COLUMBIA STREET 
SEATTLE, WASH. 
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Vancouver and Victoria 


Like Seattle and Tacoma, the city of Van- 
couver, between Howe Sounc and the Fraser’s 
mouth, is rimmed by snow-capped mountains. 
From Seattle commodious and fast passen- 
ger vessels ply to Vancouver via Victoria, the 
Britishest city in America. Few salt water 
rides offer an equally charming, constantly 
changing panorama of white peaks, green 
islands and narrow defiles. The Malahat 
Drive out of Victoria is well worth a day’s 
delay, and those with spare time cannot em- 
ploy it more profitably than in a motor car 
exploration of the glaciers, forests and salmon 
streams on Vancouver Island. 


Spokane and the Inland Empire 


Stop-overs can also be had for a break in 
the transcontinental journey at Spokane, capi- 
tal of the Inland Empire, between the Rockies 
and the Cascades, a most important railroad 
center and one of the most beautiful cities in 
the Pacific Northwest. The crisp, cool air of 
Spokane, its network of fine roads, electric and 
steam lines make-a sojourn pleasant and 
attractive. The Spokane river roars through 
the heart of the city in a series of white cascades 
and thundering falls. Lake Coeur D’Alene and 
Hayden Lake, placid sheets of water mirroring 
the crests of the Bitter Root mountains, are 
but an hour’s ride by trolley or motor from 
Spokane. 


The National Parks of the Northwest 


The Pacific Northwest, on both sides of 
the line, is the region of national parks. Yel- 
lowstone National Park, supplied with every 
facility for comfortable sightseeing, is reached 
by a short branch of the Northern Pacific’s 
main line at Livingston or via the Oregon Short 
Line either from Salt Lake City and Ogden or 
from Butte. The entrances to Glacier National 
Park are Glacier Park station on the east and 
Belton in the West. Both stations are on the 
main line of the Great Northern and a system 
of sightseeing cars and hotels makes it possible 
to tour from one entrance to the other through 
the best portions of the park. 


The Canadian Rockies 


In addition to the national park routes, 
those coming to the expositions or returning 
via. Puget Sound have open to them two steel 
highways through the Canadian Rockies of 
Alberta and British Columbia. With the 
exception of the Dolomites in Austria, there 
is no portion of the Alps which can compare 
with the Canadian Rockies in ruggedness 
and fantastic carving of the jagged peaks. 
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SEATTLE NOW 


Send for our list of gilt-edge mortgages and bonds, also choice, 
close-in residence and business property, for iudicious investments. 

We can give expert opinion on real estate values. Estab- 
lished here 25 years. Large owners in choicest residential 
districts. 

When in Seattle make our offices—the highest west of 
New York—your headquarters. 


INVEST IN af 
Asa result of the opening of the Panama Canal, —y the ‘ 
actual building of a $35,000,000 railroad in Alaska, by the “S2" 
G t, rapidly i Oriental trade, etc. SEATTLE 
offers you the most attractive REAL ESTATE INVEST- 
MENTS in the entire West. 
**HOW AND WHY SEATTLE GROWS ”’—Our 
illustrated folder—will be sent upon request—free. 
















HINNEY esis 
WASHINGTON 





TOP FLOOR 
42-STORY LCSMITH BLDG 

















Alaska Steamship Company 
Sightseeing Tourist Trips 


The incomparable Inland Sea voyage through North America’s land of indescribable scenic grandeur, 


Demand reservations on board one of the following big, fast, comfortable passenger steamers, sailing from 
Seattle every three days) MARIPOSA, ALAMEDA, NORTHWESTERN, JEFFERSON, 
DOLPHIN, VICTORIA. 


Your choice of three different tours. The ALASKA STEAMSHIP COMPANY way is the only 


way to take in all the fascinating beauties of Alaska. Perfect comfort and excellent service is our hobby, 


Write for new illustrated descriptive Alaska folder, rates, sailing dates and reservations. 


Alaska Steamship Company 
General Offices, Lowman Building, Seattle, Washington 
JOHN H. BUNCH 


General Freight and Passenger Agent 
City Ticket Office, 720 Second Avenue 

















ALASKA (Our Frontier Wonderland) is now the most talked of section of the UNITED STATES 


The United States Government, by reason of its railroad construction policy, has paved theway _r the development of its wonderful resources 
The miner, the prospector, the farmer, the stock raiser and the fortune-seeker will all profit by this new policy of our Government. 
Government Reports alone should satisfy anyone that ALASKA is wonderfully rich in gold, copper, coal and other valuable minerals. Eminent 
Engineers who know ALASKA state this to be the case. Its Oil Fields are expected to soon become the “big field” for the production of 
paraffine base.oil which always commands a high price, and must not be overlooked. 
Already the annual production of ja Fish is nearly twenty millions of dollars. 
ALASKA has yielded upwards of $500,000,000 since it was acquired by the UNITED STATES. What portion of this amount did you 
receive? Fairbanks, Alaska, proudly boasts of being the home of several millionaires and it was ALASKA GOLD that put them in that class. * 
The story of ALASKA is a most interesting one. The rush to ALASKA is already on. Are you interested in ALASKA? Do you care to learn 
more of that country which has produced so many millions and made so many millionaires? ALASKA has only just been scratched—there are 
investment opportunities for you. 
If you are interested in ALASKA, its investment opportunities and its possibilities, send us your name and address, advising us in what par- 
ticular section you are interested. 
ALASKA MAP free for the asking. 
Should you ee a trip to Alaska, we will be pleased to advise you as to your route and other particulars. Our best services are at 
our comman 
nquiries from responsible parties invited. 


ALASKA-PACIFIC EXPLORATION COMPANY 7 L. C. Smith Building, Seattle 
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Interesting Exhibits at the San Francisco Exposition 


Condensed Scenery 


It is not necessary to travel three thousand 
miles in order to see the scenery for which the 
Great West is justly famous. Thanks to the 
railroads and other exhibitors almost every 
worthwhile spot west of the Rockies has been 
condensed and transported bodily to the Ex- 
position enclosure. The Union Pacific System, 
for instance, has transplanted the whole of the 
Yellowstone National Park, mountains, water- 
falls and geysers included, to the Zone of the 
Panama-Pacific Exposition, where Old Faith- 
ful, true to its name, rumbles, moans and spouts 
regularly every thirty minutes while the great 
falls of the Yellowstone river tinkle musically 
day in and day out over the colored rocks. 

But the piéce de résistance of this exhibit, 
the unique feature of this reproduction, is the 
vast dining-room in the large scale Old Faith- 
ful Inn. This dining-room seats at least a 
thousand persons; it also seats the largest and 
finest orchestra ever brought together west of 
Chicago, an orchestra composed of eighty 
artists and conducted by such world-renowned 
leaders as Max Bendix of New York and 
August Bosc of Monte Carlo. There is not 
another place in America where the diner can 
partake of a meal to the sweet strains of as 
large an orchestra with as splendid a tonal 
quality and conducted by musicians as famous 
as those that perform noon and night under 
the high rafters of Old Faithful Inn. 


Not to be outdone, the Santa Fe Railroad 
has succeeded in lifting the world’s largest hole 
in the ground from its foundations and in re- 
producing it true to nature on the Zone. To 
the millions of mortals who presumably will 
never have a chance to be thrilled on the rim 
of the real Grand Canyon, the imitation offers 
a most wonderful substitute. Real cars on 
standard-gauge tracks take the visitors along 
the rim of the Grand Canyon in San Francisco 
for a thirty-five-minute ride. The panorama 
that unfolds in the tremendous gorge beneath 
reproduces with marvelous clearness the limit- 
less horizons, the fantastic castles, domes and 
battlements of the original with startling 
realism, and the picture is completed by the 
hogans of the Navajo and Hopi Indians who 
carry on their native blanket-weaving and 
silversmith industries under the eyes of the 
visitors. 


“The Road of a Thousand Wonders” is 
three thousand miles long. At the Exposition 


a leisurely walk of fifteen minutes will carry 
the visitor past its most remarkable scenic 
attractions if he will make the rounds of the 
exhibits in the huge building of the Southern 
Pacific Company. From Oregon’s Crater 
Lake through the manifold beauties of Cali- 
fornia to Arizona, New Mexico and Louisiana 
a sandy gravel walk, filled with the odors of 
the forest and the desert, displays to~ the 
visitor on either side the miniature features of 
mountain, valley and mission. Except the 
running water, which is a straight San Fran- 
cisco product, the sand, the rocks, the grasses, 
the growing trees, the cacti, the sagebrush have 
all been taken from their native heath and have 
been transplanted bodily in order to give 
realism and atmosphere to the panorama. In 
the same building the motion picture apparatus 
and the voice of the lecturer combine to sup- 
plement the impression created by the main 
exhibit. A fully equipped model ticket office 
has been installed for the convenience of Ex- 
position visitors. 


Such stage properties as real Blackfeet 
Indians, real tepees and mounted game heads, 
combined with real fruits, real field crops, and 
realistic views showing the scenic and agricul- 
tural wealth of a great territory, including 
Glacier National Park, are used effectively by 
the Great Northern Railroad in its spacious 
rustic building on the Marina. 


Many Palate Appeals 


A conical tower, each of its fifty-seven ter- 
raced stories built of a different variety of 
canned or bottled foods, stands a striking 
monument to the H. J. Heinz Company. This, 
of course, is in the Food Products Palace. An 
ingenious electric system calls attention in turn 
to each product, while beneath this peaked 
roof enticing samples are given to the throngs 
who pause to view and who remain to taste 
and become converts. 


A little way along, an array of Jell-O dessert 
possibilities meets the eye of the housewife 
intent upon learning new delights for her table. 
The color and flavor combinations and the 
general utility of this article are briefly ex- 
plained. Here, too, can the visitors taste and 
become informed without cost, and: never yet 
has a company with a deserving product failed 
to benefit by this ‘‘meet you more than half 
way” plan. 


(Continued on page 1052) 
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A 12 Day Thousand Mile De Luxe Inland Sea Voyage— 
Seattle to Skagway, Alaska and Return— 
$60 Berth and Meals Included 
Every mile of this unusual trip presents wonderful mountain scenery, odd shaped 


islands and peninsulas, beautiful bays, tortuous arms of the inland sea, grand waterfalls ¥ 
with the entire shore line clothed in a rich deep green of the virgin forest. 
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Here and there are quaint totem pole villages of the North coast Indian which bring 
new delights to the Alaska traveler. 





Another very interesting attraction is the Alaska salmon canneries tucked away in 
snug coves busily engaged in catching and preparing the Alaska salmon which may be 
seen from the deck of the splendid Border Line steamships. 





(Oa 


é Alaska is one of the most interesting tourist attractions on the Pacific Coast; be sure to 
see it this year. 
SS 


Almost every mail brings us inquiries from all corners of the United States from people 


¢ who are contemplating making the Alaska Excursion Trip this year. We strongly 
w advise making berth reservations at the earliest possible moment in order to secure the 
} most desirable accommodations on our ships. 1 


Write today for our new 1915 Alaska tourist book just off the press and we will write 
{ you a personal letter giving full details as to rates, length of trip, etc. 
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is rapidly adopting the modern, silent, sanitary, longer-lasting 















: = Creosoted 
2a Wood Block 
| ae 22an Paving 
{ Cae S SS Spo— Leading cities the world over are giving Creosoted 
CA Ss == Wood Block Paving the preference rit alone 
Cows = StS ood Block Paving the preference on merit alone, 
acne S2z= as is shown by the vast number of miles already 
ey S00 0 SS St Sa laid: 

SEMIN 0000 es HOME 0 Mies Mitts 
rf air fn a a panan TONdGR sii os 2 sor. 300 Paris .........400 
AANA MUTE att SES New York ....... 38 Minneapolis ... 61 
Fee Seo ygooo ny 00 00 Chicago ......... 22 St. Paul....... 11 
Seen DGG). << 6 o0.6 0% 13 St. Louis-....... 13 


We 





For literature and full information write to the 
association, or to any of the following firms: 
Pacific Creosoting Co... . . White Bldg., Seattle 
Colman Creosoting Co.. .Colman Bldg., Seattle 
St. Paul & Tacoma Lumber Co........ Tacoma 
St. Helens Creosoting Co., Yeon Bidg., Portland 
Columbia Creosoting Co., Lewis Bldg., Portland 


ASSOCIATION OF CREOSOTING COMPANIES OF THE 
PACIFIC COAST 


@Black lines show Extensive use of Creosoted Wood Blocks in the White Building Seattle, U.S.A. 
heavy traffic district of lower New York, where most exacting 
tests prove them to be more durable, even, than granite blocks. Peet: Saag tag att ata 
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Making ready-to-eat food from raw material 
in plain view is an attraction the Shredded 
Wheat people have found to be of unfailing 
interest. Machines shred the steam-cooked 
wheat and spread the golden threads in layers 
in a pan, and glass fronted electric ovens bake 
the biscuits. Crisp, brown, fresh-from-the- 
pan samples are distributed, and an expert 
stands ready to explain its food value. Clean- 
liness and wholesomeness are twin impressions 
gained. 

Lucky the exhibitor whose product, in the 
process of being advertised, makes money for 
him. Welch, who purveys grape juice in his 
individual building on the Zone, retails his 
purple fluid to an appreciative public. The 
Welch exhibit is an attractive addition to the 
list of nationally known articles making a 
straightforward appeal for public favor in the 
West. 

The prim, be-capped and aproned lady who 
has been a quality mark for Baker’s Cocoa for 
a century and a half has stepped down from 
her label. She—a number of her—serves cups 
of hot chocolate and cocoa to ever-present 
purchasers in a quaint, characteristic building 
in the Palace of Food Products. She sells 
other Baker goods, too, in many styles and 
sizes of packages. This is one of the popular 
and most frequented exhibits in the building. 


Ghirardelli’s factory at the head of the Zone, 
complete and operating in its own building, 
explains without verbal assistance the proc- 
esses necessary for a few cocoa beans to be- 
come metamorphosed into a cake of chocolate. 
Eight intricate machines perform this highly 
specialized work. Chocolate, in the making, 
is a fussy article, demanding a certain amount 
of pampering or it will sulk. Witness, in this 
connection, that the machines are steam 
heated! 


What Makes It GoP 


The Hendee Manufacturing Company, in 
the creation of its exhibit in the Transportation 
Building, answers the ever-present question in 
the minds of most men: What makes the 
wheels go round? A “cut-out” 4-cycle power 
plant from an Indian Motocycle, in operation, 
exposes all the inner workings of the engine, 
carburetor, oiling system and gearing so that 
all may see and understand. Ten different 
machines are shown, the most striking being 
a silver-plated model, finished in ruby lacquer 
and suspended in a velvet-lined, tapestry-hung, 
hand-carved gold frame. 


Women, too, want to know how machines 
operate; how the power exerted, for instance, 


outside a washing machine is transmitted to 
the interior apparatus, and why. The manu- 
facturers of the “1900 Washer,” exhibiting in 
the Palace of Manufactures, capitalize this 
curiosity, and women, with the thought of 
the coming Monday, are given a convincing 
demonstration of what the inventive genius of 
mere man has done to lighten wash-day labor. 


There are many working models at the Ex- 
position, all excellent. Mammoth machines 
are shown in miniature, and minute, intricate 
mechanisms, retaining proportionate size in 
every part, aremany timesenlarged. The Ham- 
ilton Watch Company, alive to the exhibit value 
of showing what makes the wheels turn, has built 
especially for its booth in the Palace of Varied 
Industries an exact 16-diameter enlargement of 
its famous ‘‘16”’ size railroad watch. Too large 
for most clock cases, its jeweled works tick off 
the hours as accurately as does the slim watch 
from which it was copied. 


That Familiar Face 


Big Ben’s cheerful face is to be seen in the 
Palace of Varied Industries. It is his boast that 
he appeared on time on opening day of the 
Exposition, just as he is on time in thousands 
of homes throughout the country. His ex- 
position home is an inviting place, which he 
shares with his kid brother, Baby Ben. West- 
clox, who lives in La Salle, Illinois, is the land- 
lord, but Big Ben’s familiar face and name are 
enough for most folks. 


The Test’s the Thing 


Boat owners who have experienced disap- 
pointment in varnishes exposed to the ele- 
ments, and householders who have spilled hot 
liquids on table or floor and then helplessly 
watched the spot turn a sickly white, will ap- 
preciate the tests made daily at the Valentine 
Varnish Company’s exhibit, one of the collect- 
ive exhibits in the W. P. Fuller Co. enclosure 
in the Palace of Mines. Here, water, alcohol, 
ammonia and other agents destructive to 
varnish are freely used on panels coated with 
Valspar. Streams of water flow over a var- 
nished panel continuously, and will do so 
throughout the exposition period without pro- 
ducing any effect on the surfaces. Miniature 
submarines, striped with Valspar and others 
coated with unnamed varnishes, are shown 
submerged and dry, demonstrating the fast- 
ness of Valspar’s blackness and the white- 
blackness of other varnishes. J. O. Crane, 
special representative for the Pacific Coast, 
is in charge of this novel exhibit. 
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Planted to Order 
$500 an Acre 
Six Years to Pay 


The Fontana Plan mks: it cy for 


an orange, lemon or grapefruit grove, in the very 
heart and center of Southern California, while the 
trees are growing. 


is the oldest, largest, most re- 
sponsible of all the concerns 
engaged in growing orange 


groves to order. A practical experience of twen 
years in the orange belt, thousands of dollars wort 
of equipment, a corps of trained experts enables 
Fontana to grow young citrus trees of the highest 
pedigree quality; toplant them with minimum of loss, 
to care for, prune, irrigate and cultivate them at 
less than half what it would cost a man todo it 
imself. 


Only one fifth cash on the principal, balance at end 
of 3rd, 4th, 5th and 6th years. Low maintenance 
charge. $500 an acre includes trees, land, planting 
and excellent gravity water rights. Older groves, 
1911, 1912, 1913 and 1914 plantings, at higher 
prices, similar easy terms. 


Write for descriptive booklets, giving practical 
details of the orange business. Put FONTANA on 
your California itinerary. Look us up to see if we 
are the right kind of people to trust to take good 
care of your trees. 


THOMAS D. CAMPBELL & COMPANY 


207 WASHINGTON BUILDING 
LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 
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| A Square Deal for the Land Buyer 


By WALTER WILLARD 


less land on an unsuspecting purchaser 

at an excessive price is worse than a 
thief. The thief merely takes his victim’s 
goods; the Jand shark also robs him of years of 
his earning capacity and often wrecks his 
victim’s life. The West has recognized the 
true nature of the land shark. Not that the 
West contained more of this ilk than any por- 
tion of the country, but the West, relying 
upon new settlers for its future growth, felt 
the effects of the swindler’s work more severely 
than any other district except perhaps the 
South. 

The last session of the Idaho legislature 
created the office of Director of Farm Markets. 
Though the principal purpose of the act is to 
help the farmers market their products at a 
profit, not the least important function of the 
Director is the task of protecting newcomers 
against the land swindler. Since Idaho also 
has a law against fraudulent advertising, the 
way of the land transgressor within its borders 
should be very hard in the future. 

Nor is the state of Idaho the only common- 
wealth having made provision for the protec- 
tion of the newcomer. The California legisla- 
ture passed a law against fraudulent adver- 
tising and empowered the State Commission 
of Immigration to protect new settlers against 
land fraud. The Spokane and the Portland 
chambers of commerce are maintaining land 
bureaus whose special object is the dissemina- 
tion of authentic information concerning land 
prices and conditions, and both of these organi- 
zations are continually camping on the trail of 
the land shark. The modern passion for truth 
is splendidly displayed in a recent booklet 
issued by San Joaquin county, California, 
which through its civic organizations compiled 
a catalogue of the county’s resources that told 
absolute truth about every district, specifying 
the presence of hardpan or of alkali and giving 
every drawback wherever it existed. 

Did you ever hear of a manufacturer who in 
his advertising told all the weakness as well 
as the good points of his particular wares? 

No one with a grain of common sense need 
fear the land shark in the West any longer, 
provided he makes use of the numerous sources 
of reliable information which are open to him. 

Especially in the communities and districts 
whose announcements appear on subsequent 
pages will he find that his interests are safe- 
guarded to the utmost against unscrupulous 


| | i man who palms off a piece of worth- 


| attacks. 
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You can make 
a living easily in 


FRESNO 
COUNTY 


Success with raisin grapes accounts 
for the rapid division of the once 
great ranches in Fresno County into 
small farm homes, farmed now by 
owners at a big profit. 


Formerly Fresno County had its 
full quota of tremendously big grain 
farms just the same as the other 
counties in the San Joaquin Valley. 
But as soon as the dividing of these 
farms began, Fresno assumed a lead 
in number of small farms and has 
kept that lead. 


In this county there are 6,500 farms 
of which 3,240 are of less than fifty 
acres, containing from 20 to 50 
acres each. 





This merely means that the land in Fresno County is exceedingly productive, 
that a family can very easily make money from a small farm and that hundreds 
of families are getting ahead thus. 


While Fresno leads the world in production of raisin grapes, this crop forms 
but a small percentage of the products of the county. The yearly balance sheet 
of Fresno County totals more than $40,000,000. This tremendous sum is paid 
for the alfalfa, grain, fruit, dairy products, live stock, poultry and manufactured 
products from the mills and mines and quarr:es of the county. 


The general farmer, the fruit grower, the dairyman, the truck raiser, the citrus 
fruit grower, the poultryman, who really seeks an opportunity to better himself, 
should investigate Fresno County. 


yi further information and a beautiful sixty-four page illustrated book address 
either 


FRESNO COUNTY CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 
FRESNO, CALIFORNIA 


OR> 
Sanger Chamber of Commerce......... Sanger, California Fowler Chamber of Commerce......... Fowler, California 
Coalinga Chamber of Commerce...... Coalinga, California Parlier Chamber of Commerce. ........Parlier, California 
Selma Chamber of Commerce..........Selma, California Riverdale Chamber of Commerce... .. Riverdale, California 
Clovis Chamber of Commerce.......... Clovis, California Laton Chamber of Commerce.......... Laton, California 
Reedley Chamber of Commerce. ......Reedley, California Kerman Chamber of Commerce... ....Kerman, California 


Kingsburg Chamber of Commerce. . . Kingsburg, California 
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SPEAKING OF 


Yolo County 


U. S. DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE REPORT 
SAYS: 








““We have here a country of marvelous possi- 
bilities, a soil rich in all the elements of plant 
growth, with surface smooth and easy of tillage; 
a climate whose summer heat and winter cold are 
tempered by breezes of the Pacific, so equable 
that here all the choicest products of the tem- 


through the winter, the oleander is a tree, and 
the heliotrope a hardy shrub. 

“‘As if to crown her good gifts to this favored 
country, during the season of harvest and fruitage 
Nature — a cloudless sky. The grain, ripe for 
the sickle, stand uninjured for months wait- 








perate zone and of the sub-tropics are grown alike 
in perfection. Here flourish side by side the apple, 
the peach, the pear, the plum, the apricot, and 
grape, along with the orange, the lemon, the lime, 

the fig. Here the oak and the pine, there 
the palm and the pepper tree. The roses bloom 
winter and summer. The orange carries its fruit 


ine the er arvester. he warmth and light 
develop rich juices and exquisite colorin 
flower and fruit,and a wealth of bloom and rove Hd 
unknown in the Eastern climate. Without rain, 
the curing of forage is attended with none of the 
uncertainty and anxiety that attends this work i in 
countries where the rain may come at all seasons.”’ 


Yolo County invites investigation from those who seek escape from the rigorous winters and sultry 
summers of the East, or from the narrow confines of an office Codon from the pittance of today to the 
despair of tomorrow. To such as possess courage and a small capital with which to make a start Yolo 
County offers a uture with certainty replacing doubt, agreeable employment instead of drudgery, 
a business instead of a job and a deed to a self-sustaining home inuhaadl of a rent receipt. 


The stranger need not hesitate on account of a lack of knowledge of California farming conditions 
Yolo County maintains a farm adviser, a horticultural commissioner with eight competent assistants 
to instruct the newcomer into the methods of farming that obtain here, and the University of Cali- 
fornia State Experimental Farm is situated in the county. 


Write for our beautifully illustrated literature. 
It may put you in touch with your opportunity. 


Address 


H. S. MADDOX, Secretary, Yolo County Exposition Commission 
and Yolo County Board of Trade, WOODLAND, CALIFORNIA 
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——Are You Coming to California ?— 


If you are, you must =. to see San Joaquin County. Every Exposition visitor should take advantage 


of the opportunity while in San Francisco to study every phase of agricultural life in California. San 
Joaquin County offers that opportunity. Here the visitor may see the most advanced fruit districts, 
reclaimed Delta lands, irrigated alfalfa and fruit districts, dairies, truck farms, grain farms and general 
farms. 


Stockton, the county seat, is but two and one-half hours ride from San Francisco. 109 trains arrive at 
or depart from Stockton daily. 


San Joaquin County has over 300 miles of hard-surfaced highways, 400 miles of navigable waterways, 


7 a land area of 763,048 acres in farms. The assessed valuation of the county is $66,368,964. The 
farmers of San Joaquin County market crops valued at over $20,000,000 annually. 


} SEND FOR THIS BOOK 
“SAN JOAQUIN COUNTY FOR THE FARMER” 


A new book that is different from anything ever published by any county or community—a real hand- 
book for the farmer full of invaluable information. 





This book will tell you all about farming in California—cost of land, kinds of soil, cost of planting 
any kind of a crop, cost of cultivation, cost of harvest, how to market, what prices to expect, what 
net profits to figureon. It isa valuable compendium of facts published under the O. K. of t County 

arm Bureau, the Board of Supervisors and every commercial organization in the county. ‘The con- 
tents were assembled by trained investigators and agriculturists. No pictures, but eighty pages of 
valuable information. 


+ If you intend to make your future home in California you cannot afford to be without this book. Send 
| for it today. Exposition visitors should have it as a guide to California farming opportunities. 


Address either of the following: 


Secretary, Stockton Chamber of Commerce ..................e0000005 ——- California 
Secretary, Chamber of Commerce of Northern San Saheonies eee. . Lodi, California 
a Secretary, Citizens Promotion Association. . Sage a serene "Peters, California 
Secretary, Escalon Commercial Club... ..............cccccccccccceccces _.Escalon, California 
Secretary, Farmington Board of Trade.................................-Farmington, California 
tg eS De Dy re Lockeford, California 
Secretary, Manteca Board of Trade...................ccccceccceceuces Manteca, California 
SSUCHOEMEG, MUO MME SURO ogi 665.5 6.6.5.6 oie 65 55 bec ees eedaeeecrsevicls Ripon, California 
Secretary, South San Joaquin County Chamber of Commerce........... Escalon, California 
Secretary, Tracy and West San Joaquin Board of Trade................... Tracy, California 
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SACRAMENTO 
CITY 


IS THE HEART OF 


CALIFORNIA 


It is the center of citrus and deciduous Fruit 
Production. 4 It is the Capital of the State 
and a modern Progressive City. 4 It is but 
90 miles from the Panama-Pacific Exposition 
Grounds. € When you see the fair take a 
short journey to Sacramento where orange 
groves and orchard gardens are in bloom. 
@ Transportation by electric and steam rail- 
roads, also de luxe steamboats via Sacramento 
River route. € Hotel accommodations equal 
to the best in America. 


Address all communications to 


Sacramento County Exposition 
Commission 


Court House, Sacramento, California 


D. W. CARMICHAEL EMMETT PHILLIPS 


President Secretary 
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SEE AMERICA FIRST 


and, begin with 


Santa Clara 
County 


THE SUNNY GARDEN OF CALIFORNIA AND “THE VALLEY OF HEART'S DELIGHT” 
30 miles south of San Francisco and the Panama-Pacific Exposition by train or automobile over good roads. 
SOME OF OUR TOURIST ATTRACTIONS 


A postal or the annexed 
The Lick Observatory on Mount Hamilton, 25 miles from San Jose. 


coupon will bring 


A wonderful scenic ride by sight-seeing automobile. Every visitor to this book FREE 
California should make this trip. TO YOU. 
Alum Rock Park. 6 miles from San Jose; sixteen mineral Write 
springs, natatorium, pavilion and cafe. A delightful retreat of 1 
1000 acres in a shady cajion reached by electric railway. Now! 


Congress Springs. One mile from Saratoga on the 
Peninsular Electric Railway; mineral spring with 
charming surroundings, hotel and picnic ground. 
Gilroy Hot Spring near Gilroy. A resort for 
pleasure and health. 


Santa Clara Mission. Historic site of the 
old Mission; three miles from San Jose by 
electric railway. 
Twenty =-Seven Mile Drive from Los Gatos. 
A day’s excursion in the mountains that will be 
appreciated by all nature-lovers. 
ToAutomobilists. The newstate road into the California 
Redwood Park (Big Basin),“Nature’s Wonderland,” is now 
open via Saratoga. 
GOOD HOTEL ACCOMMODATIONS IN SAN JOSE AND THROUGHOUT THE COUNTY 
Send for FREE 64-page illustrated booklet descriptive of the 


county, its industries, opportunities and attractions. Address 7 , ” 
ADVERTISING MANAGER, BOARD OF SUPERVISORS ra y* 
SANTA CLARA COUNTY, SAN JOSE, CALIFORNIA P ~ b 
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WESTERN FINANCE 





A department devoted to investments in the Far West. 
Letters requesting information should be addressed to the 
Financial Editor and should be accompanied by return postage. 
Readers seeking information concerning the value of shares 
in new corporations should enclose prospectus sent out 
by fiscal agents. Inquiries will be answered by mail 






































The W estern Financial Situation 


The most remarkable reversion of form in 
the stock market ever experienced anywhere 
began on Wall Street in April and continued 
the first half of May. A year ago the brokerage 
firms had erape on the door and the boss was 
fishing; commissions did not produce enough 
small change for a ride in a jitney bus. Noth- 
ing could tempt the public to present its hide 
for the shearing in the pit. The closing of the 
stock exchange on July 30th merely empha- 
sized the stagnant condition of the stock 
market. 

The reopening of the exchange did not cause 
foreign holders of American securities to un- 
load. They knew better. They realized that 
practically every European enterprise, if not 
actually headed for the rocks, will suffer from 


the burden of an enormously increased taxation . 


after the war; they realized that the financial 
headache, unrestrained by the dope of war 
excitement, will make itself fully felt in the 
period of reconstruction. Therefore they held 
on and bought more whenever they could. 
The rise in the price of, and the demand for, 
American Stocks, led by a few of the so-called 
war specialties, has very little to do with the 
actual sale of war material to the Allies; these 
transactions are too small, too insignificant to 
do more than enhance the value of a few 
specialties. The basic reason for the buoyant 
market lay in the marvelous strength displayed 
by the American economic structure during 
nine months of the world’s greatest catas- 
trophe, aided and abetted by the confidence 
in the future. Of course, the accumulation of 


investment funds, the money in the hands of 
the farmers and the cessation of more regula- 
tory legislation were important factors in the 
revival of stock speculation. 





Speculation is the proper term for the sudden 
outburst. Fundamental conditions, while 
sound and inherently strong, had not changed 
sufficiently, the world situation was too un- 
settled to justify an active, supremely bullish 
market. Therefore it would not be at all 
astonishing to see a distinct contraction both 
in the volume of sales and in the range of prices. 

Particularly is this true of the copper market, 
both metal and stocks. At the beginning of 
the war copper sold around thirteen cents; 
immediately after the outbreak of hostilities 
the output by concerted action of the copper 
interests was reduced fifty per cent. In Janu- 
ary, 1915, copper reached eleven cents. In 
February the price began to climb, but the 
sensational rise did not occur until April when 
the metal skyrocketed from fourteen to nine- 
teen cents, a gain of five cents a pound in as 
many weeks. In sympathy with the metal, 
the bulls put their horns into copper shares 
and tossed them aloft. Utah copper, for in- 
stance, selling before the war at 34, leaped to 
70 early in May. 

Of course this rise in the metal price was a 


» godsend to the copper-producing West. From 


Butte to Bisbee production was increased 
again, more men were put to work in stope and 
smelter and general business in the copper 
states lifted its drooping head. But— 

In the opinion of well-posted authorities the 
price of copper and copper shares early in May 
was not warranted by the conditions. Ger- 
many, the best market for American copper, 
consuming four hundred million pounds, 
almost forty per cent of the output, was her- 
metically sealed. The domestic demand was 
below normal, and the only reason given for 
the spectacular rise was the copper demand 
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for war purposes. The curtailment in output 
last September had been too drastic. A tem- 
porary decrease in surplus stocks, making it- 
self felt this March, was the result and was 
taken advantage of by the same interests that 
engineered the colossal copper raid in 1907 
when the metal was boosted to twenty-five 
cents a pound by almost criminal methods. 
Copper was nineteen cents early in May. 
Despite this high price production was at least 
twenty per cent below normal in the West, and 


within a short time two large properties would | 


be adding more than a million pounds a month 
to the output. 





Despite the abnormally high | 


price the Phelps-Dodge interests, beyond rais- | 


ing wages, made no move to increase their out- 
put above the seventy-five per cent of total 
capacity already in operation. Apparently 
they had small faith in the longevity of nine- 
teen-cent copper. 

The high price of copper and copper shares 
is artificial and of short duration at best, unless 
peace should come unexpectedly. This is a 
good time to leave speculation in copper shares 


severely alone. Whoever feels tempted to take | 


a flier should remember the brazenly rigged *| 


copper market of 1907. 
Outside of copper and copper shares the 


West was not affected by Wall Street’s sudden | 
outburst of inflamed optimism. Financially | 


the West’s stomach is still working on a large 
batch of the securities, mostly of trolley, hydro- 
electric, timber, oil and irrigation enterprises, 
issued in the period of over-rapid expansion 
that came to a close late in 1913. Until these 
securities have been digested, the Western 
investor or the Eastern investor in Western 
undertakings will require an axe to separate 
him from his money for new untried proposi- 
tions. 

Yet money has been piling up for invest- 
ment. For several months there has been an 
unusual demand, both from the Far West and 
the Middle West, for Pacific Coast high-grade 


securities bearing more than the time-honored. 


Eastern rates of interest. In fact, street-im- 
provement bonds, for instance, have .been 
taken up so rapidly that several large Western 
cities succeeded in successfully marketing new 
issues at six instead of seven per cent. Western 
mortgages have been selling well in the East 
and securities issued against first mortgages 
under stringent legal safeguards have been 
absorbed rapidly, even though the interest 
rate is lower by one per cent than the rate of 
the underlying mortgage, the greater conven- 
ience and the additional security offered by 
the issuing companies’ guarantee compensating 
for the lower rate. 








I AM PRESIDENT 


of a company which owns very 
valuable United States patents 
on an article which is in demand 
by all mercantile establish- 
ments and Banks. A number 
of these machines are now in 
daily use in department stores, 
wholesale houses and Banks on 
the Pacific Coast. 


The business of this company 
has grown beyond the capacity 
of its present manufacturing 
facilities. Capital is required for 
expansion to secure additional 
business now offering. 


I would be pleased to hear from 
responsible parties with a view 
to their becoming interested in 
this Manufacturing company 
which will stand the spot-light 
of close investigation. 


If you are contemplating loca- 
ting in the West, this may be 
just what you are looking for. 


If interested write for full parti- 
culars and at the same time give 
me your references. 


Very respectfully, 





343 Henry Building 
Seattle, Washington 
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REAL ESTATE—California 


—~ 


FACTORY SITES 





IN THE FAMOUS EASTERN FOOTHILLS OF SANTA 
Clara Valley, near the Country Club and Golf Links—10% 
acres prunes, apricots, fg + and family orchard. at 
necessary buildings an - gen gy ge drying 
plant. Terms to suit. Ad ~g me . derson 
51 Vicksburg St., San Francisco, 

MAKING MONEY FARMING is a regular habit in 
Southern Pacific districts. Good land in California for 
fruits, grains and vegetables, sold at reasonable prices, ten 
years’ time, one-tenth cash. Ask Land Dept. Southern 
Pacific, 410 Grosse Bldg., Los Angeles, 801 Flood Bldg., 8. F. 


Cc AL IFORNI A LAND—Money-making little farms; high- 








class, low-priced properties in all counties; first mortgage 
loan on farms bearing 7 to 9 per cent. Call or write the 
oldest land office in California. Catalog free. C Wooster 


Co., 303 Phelan Building, San Francisco. 


THE FAMOUS SANTA CLARA VALLEY—“We sell 
i.” Write for our monthly Real Estate Bulletin, list of 
places and descriptive literature of the valley. E. D. Craw- 
ford & Co., San Jose, Cal. 


CALIFORNIA STATE AND GOVERNMENT LANDS. 
Fine climate, fruit, stock, health and wealth. Booklet, ten 
cents. Write California State Land Information Bureau, 
Sacramento, California. 


“LUCKY LAND OF LASSEN.” The poor man's oppor- 
tunity. Adapted to fruit-growing, grain and stock ising. 
Good land $10.00 to $30.00 per acre. Healthful climate. 
Address Wm. Coulter, Doyle, California. 














Dairy and Poultry Lands—Washington 


DAIRY AND POULTRY LAND, WASHINGTON—Mt. 
Vernon—the home of “Carnation Milk’’—is the leading 
dairy section in Washington. - I yah and pg there 
is nothing better. Am selli logged off land in 
this district close to railr et towns and market, 
in 10, 20 and 40 acre tracts. Only a little a necessary 
to get started. The employment we offer gives the workin; 
man a chance to develop a little farm home on small capital. 
Good land close to things with available work to Ay 3 out 
the first few years means certain success. $30 to $60 per 
acre. 10 years to pay. Send for my free literature, fully 
illustrated. H.C. Peters, Owner; 802 Third Avenue, Seattle, 
Washington. 





FACTORIES WANTED. Raw material, cotton, lumber, 
clay, stone, water power. Rail and water carriers. Healthy 
ng. Good supply labor. Profit proven and assistance 
given by Chamber of Commerce, Columbus, Ga. 


SALESMEN WANTED 


SALESMEN WANTED to sell Peerless check writers 
which write and protect checks at the same time down to the 
exact cent. You can sell them and make generous commis- 
sion if you have ‘‘pep’’ and don't lay down on the job. 
Strictly commission. Phone Garfield 1280. Ask for Mr. 
Bennett or write Room 305, 444 Market St., San Francisco. 
Peerless Check Protecting Company. 


WANTED—Representativeseverywhere. Wedesireplacing 
valuable agency, aranteed; sells to business men; repeat 
orders come unsolicited; samples free; protected territory. 
Write for terms. Western Co., , Tajo Bl idg., Los Angeles, Cal. 


LADY OR GENTLEMAN, fair education, to travel for 
old on No canvassing. Salary $18.00 rd 
oy . fe tract. Expenses advanced. ddres: 

= Philadelphia, Pa. Pepper Bldg. 


pS WANTED—To advertise our goods by dis- 
tributing free sample to consumer. 90 cents an hour. W rite 
for full particulars. The Favori Company, 1076 West Street, 

Dayton, Ohio 

AGENTS ARE MAKING GOOD MONEY selling our 
Subscription Profit Sharing Certificates. Write for further 
ho to Circulation Manager, Sunset Magazine, 

60 Fourth Street, San Francisco, California. 


HELP WANTED 


RAILWAY MAIL AND POSTAL CLERKS. Examina- 
tions soon; over 2000 appointments yearly. Prepare at home. 
Write for our Plan No. 311 of payment after a. 
Philadelphia Business College, Civil Service Department, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


WE WILL START YOU IN THE CLEANING AND 
dyeing business, excellent field, splendid hee wea little capital 
need Write for booklet. Ben-Vonde ystem, Dept. A-D, 
Charlotte, N. C. 



































PATENTS 





REAL ESTATE—Oregon 


FOR SALE OR EXCHANGE.—Rogue River Valley Fruit 
Lands. Dairy, Stock, Poultry Ranches and Timber. Best 
all-the-year- round climate on coast. Health resort. Won- 
derful Medicinal Springs. Fine colonization tracts in Oregon 
and in the South. Beaver Realty Co., Ashland, Ore. 


REAL ESTATE—Nevada 


MAKING MONEY FARMING is a regular habit in 
Southern Pacific districts. Good land in a Nevada 
on general farming and stock ——s.. prices—ten 

ears’ time—one-tenth cash. Ask Dept» a 
Pacific, 410 Grosse Bldg., pt B,- Son Flood Blidg., 8S. F 


REAL ESTATE—Virginia 


VIRGINIA FARMS, small and large, $15 an acre and - 
Easy payments, mild climate fertile soil. Ideal ~ 5 fi 
stock or general farming. On oe | with big nrar wd 
near-by. Write for list, maps, etc. La Baume, Agri. 
Agt., N. & W. Ry., 267 N. & W. Bldg., "haan Va. 


REAL ESTATE—Australia 


VICTORIA, AUSTRALIA, wants settlers. Special in- 
ducements; government land; railways; free schools; cheap 
irrigation; 31 years to pay for farms adapted to alfalfa, 
corn, grains, fruit, etc.; climate like California: ample mar- 
kets; reduced passages; spncies excursion being arranged. 
Free particulars from F. T. Fricke, government represen- 
ana — Victoria, 687 Market St., San Francisco, Cal., 

ox a 





























IDEAS WANTED—Manufacturers are writing for pat- 
ents procured through me. Three books with list 200 inven- 
tions wanted sent free. Advice Free. I get patent or no fee. 
R. B. Owen, 105 Owen Bidg., Washington, C. 





PATENTS SECURED OR FEE a 
sketch for free search and report. Manufacturers want 
Kimmel patents. Latest complete patent book free. George 
: a ” semaend Lawyer, 242 Barrister Building, Wash- 
ngton, D i 


PATENTS THAT PROTECT AND PAY. Advice and 

ks free. Highest references. Best results. Promptness 

end Send sketch or model for search. Watson E. Cole- 
man, Patent Lawyer, 624 F Street, Washington, D. C. 


WANTED—An idea. Who can think of some simple thing 
to patent? Protect your ideas, they may, eed you wealth, 
te for “Needed Inventions” an Patent Buyers." 
en & Co., Patent Attorneys, Dept. 327, Washing- 
ton, D. 











MOTION PICTURE PLAYS 


WRITE MOVING PICTURE PLAYS; $10 to $100 each; 

— a devote all = spare time: experience or 
——— course unnec er. ails free. Atlas 

Publ ing Co, 321 Atlas Bank k Bi c Cintitsath Ohio. 

SCRIPTS WANTED! We accept a in an 
form; criticise free; sell on commission. prices pai 
Don’t waste money on “‘instructions.”’ we te us. tory 
Revision Co., 17 Main, Smethport, Pa. 


MUSIC 


Bai gs WANTED for ppp: me Experience 

necessary. us your verses or melodies today or 

write for instructive booklet—it’s free. arks-Goldsmith 
Co., Dept. 41, Washington, D. C. 
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OLD COINS WANTED 


OLD COINS BOUGHT AND SOLD. Spring catalogue 
list of coins for sale, free to collectors only. ous cata- 
logue quoting prices I pay for coins, 10 cents. m. Hess- 
lein, 101 Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 








MISCELLANEOUS 


SPECIAL. Cairngorm, historic gem of the Scots, $1.00 
per carat, cut like diamond. e assorted stock precious 
stones. Gems cut to order also. Illustrated book free. The 
Gem Shop, 925 Phelan Bldg., San Francisco, Cal. 
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PURCHASE RARE BOOKS AND FIRST EDITIONS 
from an expert (not an agent) who will select for you items 


that,” jer, will make a distinctive collection of 
books. “Address Downing, Box 1336, Boston, Mass. 











SPEND SUMMER GATHERING INSECTS, butterflies. 
I pay big prices. Many worth $5.00-$10.00. All salable. 
Men. Women. Get instructions, price-list, pictures, descrip- 
tions. Sendstamp. Sinclair, Box 244, D. 51, Los Angeles, Cal. 








FIREARMS WANTED. Firearms—old-time and mod- 
ern. Buy, sell, exchange all sorts. Stephen Van Rensselaer, 
West Orange, New Jersey. 























Ge 
Annie Wright 
Seminary 


TACOMA, WASHINGTON 
Thirty-first Year 
An endowed church school for girls, college prepara- 


tory and general courses. Certificate admits to Smith, 
Wellesley, Vassar and the leading state universities. 


Special advantages in domestic science, music and art. 


cADELAIDE PRESTON, Principal 
Rt. Rev. F. W. KEATOR, D. D., Pres. 














CastillejaSchool for Girls 


One mile from Stanford University. Accredited to Colleges East and 
West. Grammar and Primary Departments. Pupils entered at any time, 
Catalogue. Principal: MARY 1. LOCKEY, A. B., PALO ALTO, CAL. 





SEES WALA) 


RINGS & MEDALS 






C.K. GROUSE Co. 
ORTH ATTLEBORO MASS. BOX A5 





are untrained men who start. Many have bettered their position by 
taking our course in Automobile Eugineering. Get a thorough 
knowledge of repairing and assembling automobiles. Learn how to 
operate gasoline engines of all kinds. More automobiles in Califor- 
nia than any other western state. Here is a field with a future. 
We help you find a position. Endorsed by Home Industry League. 
Chartered 1903. Bo-klet describing this and 60 other practical and 
money-making courses sent FRE Write today. 


MODERN SCHOOL OF CORRESPONDENCE, Dept. 9, Underwood Building, San Francisco 


re TAMMER 


My book, “How to Stop Stammering,”—a treatise of 
merit on “‘scientific talking.’’ School literature FREE. 
M. L. Hatfield, Principal of the Pacific School for Stammerers, 
1918 Grove Street, OAKLAND, CALIFORNIA. 




























CombsConservatory of Music 





Modern System of Scientific Instruction 


By discovering and teaching in logical order underlying 
principles and their direct application, we reduce the number 
of exercises thus assuring to the earnest, diligent student a 
musical training with a minimum expenditure of time, effort 

money. Private instruction suited to individual needs. 
Daily reports keep director in touch with pupils’ progress. 
Distinguished faculty of seventy. Four pupils recitals weekly. 
Pupils’ completesymphony orchestra of seventy-five. Degrees 
conferred. Accommodates 2500. Dormitories for girls. 
Reciprocal relations with University of Pennsylvania. A 
School of Inspiration, Loyalty, Success. 

Write for Free Year Book of Information. 

GILBERT RAYNOLDS COMBS, Director 

1311 S. Broad St. Philadelphia 
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To Bea Traveling Salesman 


by mail in eight weeks and our Free Employment Bureau 
will assist you to secure a position where you will have an oppor- 
tunity to earn big pay while you are learning. No former 
experience required. Write today for large list of good open- 
ings and testimonials from hundreds of our students who are 
now earning $100 to $500 a month. ddress nearest office. 


Dept. 531, NATIONAL SALESMEN’S TRAINING ASSOCIATION 
Chicago New York San Francisco 


















Good memory is absoltttely essetitial to success, 
for memory is power. 
The Dickson Method 

makes you “Forget Proof,’’ develops concentration, 
will, self-confidence, quick thought, ready speech. 
Write today for my free book, ‘(How to Remember”’ 
—faces, names, studies, also unique copyrighted Memory Test. }}j 
& Address Dickson Memory School, 708 Hearst Bldg., Chicago 
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‘THEY WENT 
REE WAYS FOR 
O YEARS 












After this tragic moment these three did not meet again for twenty 
years—and then—It’s a wonderful story of hot-headed mis-under- 
standing and loyal love—told by O. HENRY. 


"-"< O. HENRY 


O. Henry has made another record. Upto and notto you? Willyouletthis chance go by 
the day this page goes to press,1,200,000 vol- _—_and later pay a big price for the set? Or will 
umes have been sold—1,200,000 volumesall _ send this coupon now and join the mil- 
over the world, overa million in the United ions who have wept and laughed and felt 
Statesalone. So bigis O. Henry’s power better for the reading of these warm, kindly, 
—thatthese books have piled upsetonset, joyous, tragic pages of life? Will you send 
volume on volume—reaching steadily and _ this coupon nowand be one of the thousands 
quickly far above the sale of anyothershort | who get the books at half price and little 
stories in the history of the world. payments? Send only the coupon today with- 

Will you let this man with his power for out money. Make up your mind after you 
laughterand tears take his treasure to others get the books. 


a Kipling FREE 7 


7 
volumes of O. Henry. 

BS stories, one long coal Not only do you get “‘O, Henry,” but you get free 6 vol- Sun. 
in dark green cloth, illus-} umes of Kipling—the best he wrote—Kiplingwho knew ¢° 6-15 
—— top. fold back- | the British soldier as no one ever did or will again,  ¢ REVIEW 
Pet tage — Ty 4 “Tommy Atkins” is dying today in the trenches, ¢ 0 
novel. Bound in red cloth } The Taking of Lungtungpen when the British ¢ 
and gold tops, gold backs. | soldiers fought naked as they were born, givesa é REVIEWS 
hint of what they may do today witha few .@ 30 Irving Place 
clothes on, and ‘Gunga Din” recalls the deathless heroism of plain men ¢ New Yo 
in battle. Now is the time to read Ki — —— above all knows 7 Send me on approval 
the soldier—understands the lust of Batt ie. rench or German, oe Bags Br 
Austrian or Hindoo or British—these stories of war and love are true umes, gold tops. Also the 6- 
of all men regardless of nation or flag. af jNolume set of Kipling bound in 

clo eep the s I wil 
The Two Sets Free on Approval 7 ,273t$i,2e,mon 35 months 
We pay all charges both ways. If you don't like 7 wie Twill within ten dave: rotors beth 
the books send them back at our expense. Other- 7 setsat your expense. 
wise three cents a day pays forthem. Send the oN 
coupon today for the Kipling free. Send the _ —— 
coupon today for O. Henry at half price— 7? Address 
Don’t wait and be too late. Send today. Occupation 3 


REVIEW OF REVIEWS co. ‘hi This beautiful three-quarter leather edition of O. ie 


7 costsonly a fewcents more a volume and. has proved a % 
30 Irving Place e e NewYork / favoritebinding. For this luxurious binding, cliange above 
f to $.so a month for x3 months. : 
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] Do you know 


—that you could put the whole United States 
(except Alaska) in Brazil and have 200,600 
square miles left? 

—that Chili is as long as from New York to 
San Francisco? 


—that Buenos Aires, at present rate of increase, 
will be larger than Chicago by 1930 


—that there is more natural rele deena 
America waiting to be claimed and agyripee 
« than in any other land in the world? 


—that this great territory is eager and waiting 
for them to come in and help develop these 
wonderful resources—for men to come in and 
help themselves to this vast wealth? 





A JOURNAL FOR ALL INTERESTED IN 


: 7 Learn about South America 


> Get in touch with these opportunities yourself. Find out what there may be in them for you. a 
You may have just the kind of training—you may be doing just the kind of work—you may be , A 
mi: aking. 2 just the kind of goods that South America needs and will pay several times North American 
pricestfor. Find out in The South American. 4 
The South American is an illustrated monthly magazine (in English) dealing 4 Pl 
_ the ‘eo oe offered by South America. It is edited from your point o 
of view. t 


tells you just the things that will interest gaa a what you 


"LATIN AMERICAN AFFAIRS 


Do you realize 


—that hunireds of Englishmen, Germans and 
other Europeans have made millions in South 
America, yet the surface has hardly been 
scratched? 

—that the European war now puts these great 
opportunities up to America and Americans? 
—that you—if you have goods or brains or skill 
to sell—will find South America the most won- 
derful market in the world in which to sell 
them? 

All eyes are now turned toward South America. 
Thousands of Americans are now planning and 
scheming to cash in on these wonderful resources 
that the Panama Canal and European war are 
literally forcing on us. 
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American affairs is the one easy and quick way to get exact and < 
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Any way you look at it, South America is a country you want to know 
about and The South American a journal for all interested in Latin & 
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PLOW SHA RE-—Symbol of the nation-wide peace movement. Send 
‘or particulars and further information. Agents 
wanted in every town and cityinthe World, Gold 
plate lapel pin or button with safety catch $0.25. 
your jeweler does not handle, send amount of 
order direct, Peace Merchandise Company, James 
Corse,Sec, ¥.M.C. A. Bldg. ,19 S. LaSalle St., Chicago. 
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JUBILEE 
PLAYER 


Price, $700 f. 0. b. 
N.Y. 


Time proves that 
there is a wonderful 
fascination about a 
Kranich & Bach 
Player Piano, steadily increasing in 
its charm as the music lover becomes 
familiar with its remarkable possibil- 
ities for personal expression, and 
justifying its selection in preference to some other form 
of mechanical musical instrument that sells for less but 
soon grows tiresome. a ‘ 
Half a century of effort by the Kranich and Bach Pacific Coast Representatioes 
families of piano builders has made this instrument ‘Kohler & Chae, San Franciaco, Califia | 
supreme in tone and real musical value. Graves Music Company, Spokane, Washington 


. * Graves Music Company, Portland, Oregon 
Write for Golden Anniversary Booklet Wm. Martius Music House, Seattle, Washington 
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DOVES OF NUEVA ESPANA 
There are many concessions at the San Diego Exposition, but probably none Offers so pretty a 
pastime in so small a compass in the little bags of pigeon-food sold to visitors. 
Dietetie rules vi of these packages during the day, that the 


ry the 
winged battalions of the Plaza de Panama may not be overfed 
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PARENT OF ALL THE CYPRESSES AND EXT f-E ON THE 
RUGGED HEADLANDS OF MONTEREY 
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FROM LEBANON TO MONTEREY 


THE STORY OF ALECK, THE STAGE-DRIVER 
AND HIS LONGEST DRIVE 


On Cypress Point, at Monterey, California, there stands a weather-beaten but 
impressive company of ancient trees, familiar to most globe-trotters. These trees are 
especially interesting because they are unique. The Monterey Cypress is a true native 
son, indigenous to California alone—in fact, as far as its native range goes, it is one of the 
most restricted in the world, growing only around the bay of Monterey. 

Yet the public generally knows these trees as “cedars of Lebanon’’ and believes 
them to belong to the family which contributed to the building of the temple. The error 
persists, in speech and print, in spite of protests from botanists who place truth before 
dramatic effect. What is doubtless the origin of the misnomer is thus set forth in a 
letter from Mr. H. A. Greene, President of the Monterey Tree-growing Club, which, 
incidentally, has the largest collection of trees in America: 

““Some years ago, a man named Aleck Early was driving for the Hotel Del Monte 
and making himself remembered for his wit by people from all parts of the world. Many 
of his stories, told to wondering tourists, were prefaced by ‘When me and Charley—.’ 
This was a reference to Charles Crocker, one of the “Big Four’ who developed the Pacific 
Railroad system. Aleck had been an old stage-driver and, for a time, was in the employ of 
Crocker and, having become too old to continue in such employment, he was sent to 
Hotel Del Monte by Crocker, who was the real sponsor for the famous hostelry, to be 
given a berth. As driver for the hotel’s livery stable, Aleck spent his happiest days enter- 
taining tourists with his wonderfully told tales, and he became so popular with visitors 
that often when people wired to reserve rooms they would also reserve the great story- 
teller as their driver about the Monterey peninsula. 

“Aleck Early’s favorite story was evoked when his guests were driven into the 
weird presence of the ancient cypresses at Point Cypress on the world-famous Seventeen- 
Mile Drive. This was the tale of a highly civilized race of people who came to this vicinity 
thousands of years ago and builded a magnificent city with matchless temples of worship. 
Pointing to a large sand dune he would explain that a partial exploration had revealed 
immense columns and capitals, strangely but beautifully carved, prostrate under the 
sands. This story, told in very ungrammatical sentences yet with originality of wording 
and a convincing manner, ended with a recital of the extinction of the colonists by 
hordes of cannibals. At its conclusion, Aleck would wave his whip toward the ancient 
cypress trees still growing in the vicinity of the ‘buried city’ and declare that they had 
been planted, about 6000 years ago, from seed of the Cedar of Lebanon, brought across 
the sea from Syria. 

“It was a ridiculous story but the part about the trees it seems impossible to de- 
stroy. Writers persist in referring to this wonderful grove of prehistoric trees—so much 
more wonderful than trees of history—as being of the same species as the sacred cedars. 
The Monterey cypress is no more a true cedar than it isan oak. It is probably the parent 
of all the cypresses and is extinct save on the extremities of Point Cypress and Point 
Lobos, near Monterey. The tree was discovered by La Perouse in 1786, but did not 
receive its name until 1846 when Hardweg rediscovered it and named it Cupressus 
Macrocarpa, meaning ‘large fruited cypress.’ ”” 

It is not improbable that the responsibility for the origin of this story may rest with 
the loquacious Del Monte driver, but the persistence of the botanical mistake must 
come from the natural inclination of people to care less for prehistoric antiquities than 
for associations with the sacred and romantic history of their own past. 
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"THERE is no weak link in the chain of Ivory Soap accomplishment. 
It does well everything that soap can do. 


Ivory Soap removes the dirt and grime of a hard day’s work. Ivory Soap 
provides a refreshing bath and toilet at any time. Ivory Soap bathes the 
baby without irritation to the tender skin. Ivory Soap washes delicate 
garments without injury. Ivory Soap cleans beautifully and safely the 
better home furnishings. 


Ivory Soap is not limited to any one kind of cleaning because it does not 
depend upon ingredients suitable only for special kinds of work. Ivory 
Soap is nothing but pure soap of the best quality. It cleans thoroughly 
because it is pure, high grade soap. It cleans gently because it is pure, 
high grade soap. Its purity and quality make Ivory Soap safe and effective 
for every purpose. 
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THE PVLSE OF THE PACIFIC 


The Pulling Power of Beauty 


URING the month of April the re- 

ceipts of the Panama-California Ex- 

position at San Diego exceeded the 
disbursements by $19,470. The sole sources 
of income consisted of the gate receipts and 
a percentage of the concessionaires’ takings. 
The average daily paid admissions rose from 
slightly more than 4600 in March to a figure 
just above 5000. During April rain fell in 
San Diego on ten days, during one-third of 
the month, therefore, the receipts were 
below normal. 

Yet the San Diego exposition made 
money, war, isolation, unsettled business 
conditions notwithstanding. 

The explanation of this phenomenon lies 
in the originality of the exposition. Archi- 
tecturally it is a gem: from the standpoint 
of the landscape gardener it is a miracle. It 
has charm, beauty—and character. Upon 
the shoulder of the hill it unrolls a picture of 
another world, a panorama complete, har- 
monious in every detail. And it is restful. 
It soothes. The noise of the hurdygurdys 
rarely enters the cloistered colonnades, 
rarely disturbs the peace of the patios; 
shady lawns, scented nooks among the 
shrubs beckon everywhere. San Diego’s 





exposition gains upon closer acquaintance. 
That’s why its attendance has grown pro- 
gressively since the opening. 

The exposition ought to accumulate a 
surplus of a quarter million during the four 
summer-vacation months. 


The Reward of Courage 


N Current Opinion Seth Low writes: 
“The Panama-Pacific International Ex- 
position on the whole surpasses any 
international exposition which I have seen, 
and I have seen all of those held in the 
United States, and all but one, I think, of 
those held in Europe since 1867. I am 
speaking especially of the buildings and 
grounds.” And Current Opinion adds edi- 
torially, referring to the decision to open 
both fairs on the appointed days notwith- 
standing the world war: ‘This is a proceed- 
ing that makes comment futile. One can 
only gasp at the audacity of it all and cheer 
for the apparent success that seems to be 
coming their way.” 
We of the Pacific gratefully acknowledge 
the tribute paid the indomitable spirit of the 
Far West, but we also note with regret the 
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qualifying clauses, the expressions of doubt 
concerning the validity of the achievement. 
Current Opinion believes that the success of 
the expositions is only “apparent.” Yet it 
is said that in the cold-blooded East money’s 
voice has an overpowering ring. Measured 
in money, both expositions are unqualified 
successes, the most formidable array of ob- 
stacles and antagonistic circumstances not- 
withstanding. 


The Lusitania Dilemma 


MONTH ago in these columns it was 
A peeticied that the sinking of the 
“Falaba” would be followed by the 
death of passengers and non-combatants on 
other liners, that the war this spring and 
summer would be waged with greater feroc- 
ity, with more ruthless disregard of the inno- 
cent bystander’s welfare than ever before. 
The sinking of the ‘‘Lusitania” on May 7 
confirmed these predictions. By the time 
these lines appear in print, more passenger 
vessels will probably have been sunk, more 
non-combatants, neutrals included, will 
have been killed. 
Concerning the sinking of the ‘“Lusi- 
tania,” there are four different viewpoints. 
The English consider the submarine 
attacks on merchant vessels plain murder. 
They maintain that these attacks should not 
be made unless the provisions of inter- 
national law are obeyed and sufficient notice 
is given non-combatants to seek safety. 
They maintain that Germany’s war zone 
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HOW LONG WILL HE DANCE? 


declaration does not constitute an effective 
blockade and that therefore attacks upon 
merchant vessels are unjustified unless the 
humanitarian dictates of international law 
are complied with. 

The Germans plead military necessity as 
in the case of Belgium and maintain that 
disregard of international law on the sea by 
the Allies fully justifies their submarine 
campaign. They claim self-defense as the 
supreme law and they argue that Americans 
boarding British liners carrying war mate- 
rial are in the same position as neutrals on 
board trains carrying ammunition to the 
firing line. Ample warning having been 
given even by the Cunard Line itself, they 
claim that neutrals should have kept out of 
the war zone. 


TWO AMERICAN VIEWPOINTS 


American opinion is divided. The larger 
portion of press and public declines to accept 
the German reasoning and prefers to join 
the English in condemning the sinking of 
the “Lusitania” as an outrageous act of pre- 
meditated murder. This majority main- 
tains that, whatever legal or military ex- 
cuses Germany may supply, from an ethical 
standpoint no justification of the killing of 
women and children can be adduced. 

The American minority joins in the con- 
demnation of the act, but professes to see 
mitigating circumstances. It maintains 
that international law has been disregarded 
habitually by both sides, that warning of 
Germany’s intention had been given and 
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LIFE-SAVING BY AEROPLANE 


International News Service 


The first attempt to rescue the crew of a wrecked ship from above was made off Golden Gate Park in San 
Francisco when Silas Christofferson, in a howling gale, from his aeroplane tossed life 


preservers around an overturned launch. 


that Americans taking passage on liners of 
the belligerents carrying munitions of 
war accepted the risk involved. 

Analyzing the situation, two features 
stand out in bold relief. In previous modern 
wars the strength of the neutrals has always 
far exceeded the strength of the belligerents, 
and this balance of power in favor of the 
neutrals has invariably operated to check 
the desire of the beiligerents to transgress 
international law in furtherance of their own 
cause. In the present war the military and 
naval power of the neutrals is an almost 
negligible quantity. Both sides have been 
able to trample under foot the rights of neu- 
trals with impunity. Since Napoleon no war 
has aroused a bitterness and a hatred as in- 
tense as the fight between England and Ger- 
many. As a result of this bitterness, as a 
consequence of the neutrals’ weakness and 
the belligerents’ arrogant strength, inter- 
national law has in truth become a mere 
“scrap of paper.’’ Neither side will refrain 


from any action, no matter how hard neu- 





Seven persons were drowned 


trals may be hit by it, if such action in- 
creases the chances of victory. 

THE MACHINE’S IMPERSONAL CRUELTY 

The second novel feature lies in the intro- 
duction of aérial and submarine combat into 
modern warfare. Neither side has hesitated 
to break international law in using these 
new weapons to their fullest capacity. 
Women and children have been killed by the 
aérial bombs of both sides. More innocent 
lives than ever will be sacrificed during the 
calm nights of the coming summer. Even 
now a stupendous holocaust of non-combat- 
ants may be in preparation to please the 
nostrils of the war-god. 

When personal combat was the rule, man 
was brutalized by war; women and property 
were his legitimate prey. In the last two 
hundred years the increasing size of the 
armies, necessitated by the introduction of 
machinery into warfare, brought forth a 
series of rules to minimize the damage to 
non-combatants. In the present war new 
machinery has been introduced, machinery 
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which kills and maims impersonally, appli- 
ances whose operators rarely see the suffer- 
ing they cause. Therefore the present war 
will go down into history as the most im- 
personally brutal conflict that ever raged. 

Airships, submarines and guns with a 
range of twenty miles cannot discriminate 
between armed forces and civilians; in the 
use of this modern machinery neither side 
has attempted to make such a discrimina- 
tion. From the beginning of the war to the 
present time both sides have smashed neu- 
tral fences and disregarded well established 
principles of international law. They will 
continue to do so. In a fight to the death 
Marquis of Queensberry rules do not count. 
The essence of war is barbarism, no matter 
for what purpose it is waged. 


The Attitude of the Western Press 
. Seattle Times likens the sinking 


of the ‘‘Lusitania”’ to the destruction 

of the “Maine” in Havana and adds: 
“Who may say that the savage and barbaric 
destruction of the ‘Lusitania’ may not yet 
cause the neutral nations of the world to 
unite as one against Germany and admin- 
ister to her that awful punishment she de- 
serves?” And this militant, aggressive 
journal asks how long Uncle Sam can stand 
by and uphold the loss of his citizens by the 
destruction of a passenger ship. 

More moderate in tone is the comment 
of the Tacoma Ledger, which counsels pa- 
tience and maintains that the Administra- 
tion will not fail to make strong representa- 
tions to Germany. The Seattle Post-Jntelli- 
gencer caustically reminds Germany that, 
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Oakland Trilune 
WATCHFUL WAITING! 
had a hundred and twenty Italians been 
killed on the “Lusitania,” Italian guns 
would now be thundering against the Teu- 
ton frontier. 

The Progressive, anti-war and pro-peace 
papers as a rule refrain from all comment. 
For four days after the disaster both the 
Los Angeles Tribune and the Express, papers 
which consistently advocated an embargo 
on war material, said nothing at all con- 
cerning the significance of the event, and the 
San Francisco Bulletin confined itself to a 
declaration of faith in President Wilson’s 
ability adequately to handle the situation 
without involving the country in war. 

The Portland Journal, metaphorically 
shrugging its shoulders, maintains that 
those who expect and clamor for war must 
expect such occurrences. “But,” the Jour- 
nal continues, ‘‘England has been struck a 
terrible blow. Yet it is possible that a 
greater blow has fallen on Germany in the 
minds of the masses on earth who have not 
yet realized that when all the world is aflame 
with modern war, nothing is too awful to be 
expected.” The Portland Telegram ex- 
presses a similar thought when it asserts 
that the act will alienate the friendly or neu- 
tral feelings of hundreds of thousands. It 
adds that the issue should be squarely and 
firmly met the moment all the facts are in 
the possession of the government. 










































The Portland Oregonian feels that the 
disaster sustains the charge of barbarous 
warfare raised against Germany and urges 
the government to follow up its protests 
with earnest claims for reparation. The 
editor sees in the event an evidence of the 
war’s tendency to involve the United States 
despite the country’s efforts to remain at 
peace with the world. 

The Los Angeles Times wholeheartedly 
condemns the act and asserts that the fate 
of the “Lusitania” has gone far in eradica- 
ting the American spirit of neutrality, but 
it adds that Americans, in trying to form a 
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fair judgment, “must not forget that ‘war 
is war’ and that Germany had announced 
her purpose as an act of war to torpedo the 
‘Lusitania,’ an enemy ship with arms and 
ammunition for the enemy aboard.” 

The calmest, most charitable view of the 
situation is taken by the San Francisco 
Chronicle, which declares that war is inher- 
ently barbarous, that no amount of regula- 
tion can remove one iota of this barbarism 
and that all the belligerents have been 
equally guilty of disregarding the so-called 
rules of war. “In sinking a British liner 
without warning sufficient to enable the 
passengers and crew to escape,” says the 
Chronicle, ‘Germany is no more guilty than 
she was when doing the same thing in 
the case of smaller British vessels, or when 
bombarding unfortified towns along the 
British coast. Neither is she more guilty 
than several of the allies when they dropped 
bombs on cities the noncombatants of which 
were not first notified of the intended as- 
sault. The plain truth is that all bellig- 
erents are to be held responsible for the 
breaking down of international law and the 
violation of the rights of neutrals. That 
Germany has accomplished more in the way 
of such violations is due solely to the fact 
that she has been able more successfully to 

, pursue an offensive policy.” 
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HUNTING FOR THE CORPSE OF THE F4 
The charges that the submarine F-4 was in an unseaworthy condition before her last dive confirm Commander 


Stirling’s report concerning the condition of the American submersibles. t 
Hoggett, the member of the crew assigned to shore duty just before the accident 
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Holes in the Naval Bulwark 


HE American Navy is the Union’s 
most effective, its one weapon of de- 
fense against invasion. The long dis- 
cussion concerning the country’s military 
establishment which began with the out- 
break of the European war has definitely 
established the fact that the country is in 
no wise prepared to repel or even to arrest 
invasion with its /and forces. Its sole effec- 
tive armor consists of its battle fleet. If the 
fleet should be destroyed, or even if it should 
prove to be inefficient and lacking in hitting 
power, the United States would be without 
any defense whatsoever. It could not even 
put up a resistance as strenuous as the de- 
fensive ability displayed by the moribund 
Ottoman Empire. 

In view of these uncontroverted facts 
Representative Gardner, despite his appar- 
ent political motive, is rendering the country 
a service by bringing out the unvarnished 
truth concerning the condition of the coun- 











try’s one means of defense. He has estab- 
lished the fact that the navy is short of 
men, officers, torpedoes, ammunition, speed, 
supply ships, air craft and reserves. The 
American navy has no battle cruisers what- 
soever; it has not one ship of the first line 
capable of a greater speed than twenty-three 
knots; it has only two scout cruisers and 
neither of these vessels could escape from 
one of the modern battle cruisers in a speed 
contest, nor is any provision made in the 
building program to make up for this 
deficiency. 

The sinking of the F-4 in Hawaiian waters 
tends to give substance and body to the 
charge that a good many of our submarines 
are unfit for active service and should be 
relegated to the scrap heap. 

The condition of the navy as revealed by 
the controversy casts no reflection upon the 
officers and men. Rather, it is an indication 
of the lack of good sense in Congress. So 
long as Congress, swayed by purely political 








THE FIRST TRANSCONTINENTAL DINNER 


This group of men at the San Francisco Exposition is seated at the western end of the festive board in a New 
York hotel in honor of the American Newspaper Publishers’ Association. Mayor James Rolph Jr. of San Francisco 
(third from the left) and Cnarles K. Field, editor of SuNsET (fifth from the left), addressed the New York diners 
across the continent while the dinner was in progress. San Francisco artists entertained the New York gathering 


with musical selections transmitted faultlessly over the new long-distance telephone 




















JAPANESE AND BRITISH VESSELS IN TURTLE BAY 





Courtesy Los Angeles Times 


The correspondent of the Los Angeles Times maintains that he saw and photographed half a dozen Japanese 
warships and transports around the stranded cruiser and alleges that the, fleet departed before the arrival 
of the American cruiser ‘““New Orleans.” The floating of the “As sama” on May 9 has removed any 
possible cause for further controversy concerning Japanese activities in Lower California 


motives, makes appropriations for definite 
vessels according to its own sweet will, just 
so long will the American navy continue to 
be a mere haphazard collection of ships. 
The only method by which an efficient 
fighting unit, complete in every detail, can 
be built up, is through a change in the man- 
ner of making appropriations. If Congress 
would at every session appropriate a certain 
lump sum for the navy, allowing the ex- 
perts of the Naval Board to spend this 
money as they see fit, the country might not 
have so many battle ships as it has now, but 
it would have a navy on which it could gam- 
ble and, unafraid, face any attack from 
within or without. 


Japan’s Opportunity for Peace 


APAN now has her way in China. Since 
the acceptance of Tokyo’s demand by 
Yuan Shi Kai, the hegemony of Nippon 

in the Far East is undisputed. For the pres- 
ent there is no European power to cross her 
path. And in this hegemony there lies un- 
told possibility for good or evil. 

The Japanese despise the Chinese. The 
Chinese hate Japan intensely. If the Japan- 
ese dominion over the unwieldy republic is 
exercised purely and solely for Japan’s bene- 
fit, the kettle will boil over sooner or later, 
China will disintegrate and in the scramble 
for the pieces collisions may occur from 
which the flames of war may spring afresh, 
and it is not unthinkable that the heat of the 
conflagration may sear Japan’s lungs. 

If, on the other hand, Japan sincerely 
endeavors to be China’s true friend, if her 
rule over the prostrate colossus is designed 
to bring about stability and internal peace, 
if Chinese resources are developed for the 
mutual benefit of both countries, if China’s 





outraged sensibilities are soothed and the 
Japanese spirit of progress is breathed into 
the body politic, a Chino-Japanese alliance 
of equal advantage to both parties, pow erful 
enough forever to end the white man’s rule 
in Asia, may be the ultimate outcome. 

Japan is playing for high stakes and she 
has risked everything on the game. Her 
next lead may decide whether she realizes 
the gravity of the situation and the impor- 
tance of her actions in their bearing both 
upon the peace of the world and her own 
future. 

It is not irrelevant in this connection to 
recall the evacuation of Cuba by the United 
States. If this nation, in the forcible abduc- 
tion of the Panama Canal zone, showed that 
moral scruples had no weight when its wel- 
fare was considered, the surrender of Cuba 
merely because of a promise also shows that 
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in international relations it is the sole great 
power swayed by other factors besides self- 
interest. 


The Plight of China 


HE Republic of China is now threat- 
ened with drastic punishment by 
Japan because it allowed itself to be 
exploited by European nations. China did 
not send gladhanding reception committees 
to welcome the burglars who took Port 
Arthur, Kiau Chau, Hongkong, Macao, 
Cochinchina, Dalny, Manchuria, Mongolia; 
on the contrary, China yelled lustily at 
every fresh robbery; but its cries fell upon 
deaf ears. 
Ten years ago Japan attacked Russia 
because the Bear had stolen Chinese terri- 
tory. Japan took the loot from Russia, but 
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Portland Oregonian 
CHINA APPEALS TO MISS COLUMBIA 


no part of it was returned to China. On the 
contrary, Russia and Japan since then have 
become very friendly and in perfect accord 
went through another one of China’s 
pockets. Together they extracted Mon- 
golia and, in sweet peace and harmony, 
proceeded to divide the morsel. 

Now Japan is engaged in the task of shoo- 
ing all the other strong-arm men out of the 
republic. In the light of ancient and recent 
history, this course was to be expected. The 
present long-drawn-out negotiations bear 
a close family resemblance to the diplo- 
matic proceedings prior to the outbreak of 
the Russo-Japanese war, and Japan will 
probably once more obtain that which it 
wants, Nor should excessive blame be 


attached to Japan. The Island Empire is 
only doing what it and others have done 
before, except that now it is taking a larger 
bite. In law and morals, the degree of guilt 
does not depend upon the amount of the 
booty. 

The feature of the proceedings which 
sticks in the onlooker’s craw is the justifica- 
tion which Japan attempts to plead. Ac- 
cording to Japanese papers and publicists, 
the Mikado is most exceedingly anxious to 
“preserve the integrity of China.” 

Supposing your neighbor had abstracted 
your lawn mower, purloined the porch fur- 
niture, walked off with the silver and then 
proposed that all your belongings except 
the real estate be moved into his dwelling 
“to protect them from burglars,’’ would you 
hasten to accept his kind offer? 

Lest these remarks should unduly swell 
the bump of our conscious national virtue, 
let us hasten to call attention to the manner 
in which we acquired the Canal Zone. We 
unceremoniously and without asking ‘‘by 
your leave” took Panama from the Republic 
of Colombia because we felt that the end 
justified the means, the end being the safety 
and welfare of the United States of America. 
Japan probably believes that the suzerainty 
of China is as indispensable to her welfare 
as the possession of the Canal Zone appeared 
to be to us. 


The Los Angeles Primary 
Tx years ago Los Angeles was in the 


throes of the most exciting and ani- 

mated municipal election in the his- 
tory of the community. At the primaries 
the Socialists had almost succeeded in elect- 
ing their candidate; during the campaign 
that followed ninety per cent of the adult 
population, male and female, went out elec- 
tioneering. So hot did the fight become that 
the Socialists sent out teams of dancing men 
from their ranks to make converts for the 
“red” candidate among the fair voters on 
the polished floors of the public terpsicho- 
rean temples. Bankers, doctors and society 
women canvassed from house to house to 
save the town from the “red peril.’’ Though 
the Socialists polled over 60,000 votes, they 
were beaten. 

At the primary election May 2 only 70,- 
ooo votes were cast out of a total registra- 
tion of 200,000. Even the Socialists did 
not turn out; their candidate did not sur- 
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vive the primary. Interest in the contest 
was extremely small. Engrossed in their 
own affairs, the voters barely looked up when 
the candidates passed repeating the time- 
worn, threadbare promises. 

The result of the primary once more dem- 
onstrated that charges of sex transgressions 
preferred just before an election against a 
candidate will not sway the voters. Charles 
E. Sebastian, in a field of five, received two- 
fifths of the total vote cast despite the fact 

















Nevada and southern Colorado, received 
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that on the day of the election the sus- 
pended chief of police was on trial charged 
with contributing to the delinquency of 
Edith Serkin, a minor. 

At the election June 2, Sebastian will be 
opposed by Andrew Whiffen, president of 
the city council. With the exception of the 
feeling stirred up by the charges against 
Sebastian the voters view the contest and 
the contestants for the job with apathy. 


Moisture and Money 
“Le crop outlook in the country west 


of the Rockies, this spring does not 
lend itself to generalization. This 
winter and spring the Southwest, including 
the states of California, Arizona, New Mex- 
ico, western Texas, southern Utah, southern 





CHARLES E. SEBASTIAN AND EDITH SERKIN, HIS ACCUSER 
Sebastian is chief of police of Los Angeles and candidate for mayor. Even though at the time of the primary 


his trial on charges preferred by the girl was proceeding, he was nominated at the polls 
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more than its usual share of moisture. Many 
parts of this region, metaphorically speak- 
ing, waded in water up to their necks and 
enjoyed the experience. As a result of this 
more than ample precipitation the grain 
crop in these states will be far above the 
average, especially as a larger acreage was 
sowed during winter and spring than for 
many years past. Unfortunately, however, 
this district occupies a position far toward 
the bottom on the list of grain-producing 
states. California excepted, no part of this 
territory produces enough grain to supply 

















FIRST THROUGH THE CANAL 


The steamer “Inland Empire’ passed through the 

Celilo canal of the Columbia river April 29. A five-day 

celebration early in May marked the completion of 

the canal which opens the Columbia river clear to 
Lewiston, Idaho 


its own demands. In California the barley 
crop promises to break the record and there 
will be enough beans this fall to stuff all 
Boston to the bursting point. 

Not for many years has the range of the 
Southwest been in so good a condition as 
this spring. The winter rains continued far 
into May and will probably be followed 
immediately by the wet summer season 





which regularly visits the high plateau 
region of the Southwest in Arizona and New 
Mexico. If this prediction comes true, 
cattle and sheep men should have the most 
prosperous season in a decade, provided the 
prices offered for stock improve. 

The Northwest, consisting of Oregon, 
Washington, Idaho, western Montana, 
Wyoming and northern Utah, on the con- 
trary, suffered from a severe drought this 
winter. The snowfall in the mountains was 
far below the average and a dry spring fol- 
lowed a dry winter. In eastern Oregon 
neither rain nor snow fell during almost 
the entire month of April until the drought 
was relieved by the violent storm which 
raged along the entire Pacific Coast from 
Alaska almost to Central America during 
the three last days of April and which was 
followed by a rainy week in May. Though 
there are numerous spots in the Pacific 
Northwest where the precipitation during 
winter and spring was ample on the whole, 
the general deficiency in moisture will cause 
a reduction in the acre yield. Though this 
reduction is partially offset by the increased 
area, it is doubtful whether the wheat crop 
of the Inland Empire will equal last year’s 
dimensions. Still, the prospective high 
prices should make this crop the most val- 
uable which the farmers of the Inland Em- 
pire have ever produced. 

Before the storm and the cold weather 
which began the last three days in April the 
apple orchards of the Northwest promised 
to produce a crop estimated at 12,000 to 
14,000 carloads, a considerable reduction 
compared with last year’s yield. The great 
storm has diminished this prospective crop 
and it is questionable now whether the yield 
will exceed 10,000 carloads the coming fall. 
Since there are indications that the Eastern 
and Middlewestern apple crop is likewise 
going to be short, those growers who have 
apples to sell this fall should receive a good 
price for their output. 

Prunes, apricots, cherries, plums and 
peaches suffered in the Southwest from 
rainy weather during the blossoming period 
and in the Northwest wind and frost did 
considerable damage. Considering the low 
prices which prevailed throughout the fall 
and winter for fresh, canned and dried 
fruits, the loss caused by the elements will 
not be serious, as a general lift in the price 
level will compensate the growers for the 
decrease in the output. 














Municipal Water Works 

HE one large city on the Pacific Coast 

which does not own and operate its 

water works is San Francisco. From 
San Diego to Seattle all other sizable com- 
munities have the control over the water 
supply in their own hands, and all of them 
are managing the plants with enough effi- 
ciency to return regularly a good profit on 
the investment. 

San Francisco a few years ago voted al- 
most unanimously to reach out into the 
Yosemite National Park, a hundred and 
fifty miles distant, for an adequate water 
supply. The Hetch-Hetchy project, how- 
ever, ended at the city limits. It made no 
provision for a municipally owned distribu- 
ting system. 

To acquire such a distributing system, the 
voters were asked at an election early in 
May to authorize a bond issue of thirty-five 
millions with which to purchase the plant 
and lands of the company supplying San 
Francisco with water at present. Though 
a majority favored the bonds, the proposi- 
tion did not obtain the required assent of 
two-thirds of the voters. Unless a future 
election should have a different result, San 
Francisco will find itself, upon the comple- 
tion of the Hetch-Hetchy project, in a con- 
dition somewhat analogous to the dilemma 
confronting Los Angeles. 

Los Angeles in 1907 began the construc- 
tion of the famous aqueduct through which 
a supply of drinking water adequate for a 
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SMOOTHING THE AUTO TRAIL 


‘Gov. William Spry of Utah helping to put the Lincoln 
Highway in shape for the summer's transcon- 
tinental motor traffic on Good Roads’ Day 


city of a million is transported a distance of 
250 miles. In the construction of this aque- 
duct the forces of the city displayed extraor- 
dinary efficiency, completing the entire 
work in the estimated time and at less than 
the estimated cost. But in the administra- 
tion of the project both the city officials and 
the voters have failed most signally. 
EXPENSE WITHOUT INCOME 
Los Angeles does not at present need any 
part of the water brought by the aqueduct. 
The old sources of supply are ample to take 
care of the present demand. The 








THE FASTEST TRACK IN THE WORLD 

Tacoma is building a two-mile track of scantlings laid on end, 
surfaced with sand and oil, dished in the center and with curves 
of equal radius over its old dirt track on which a record: of 
better than 74 miles was made. During the races July 4 and 5 
the lightning speed of the track is expected to smash all 
Indianapolis records 





aqueduct was built solely to take 
care of future expansion and to in- 
sure the city against a water 
shortage in seasons of deficient 
rainfall. In order to make the 
aqueduct pay, its water must be 
rented out to irrigators in the imme- 
diate vicinity of Los Angeles until 
this irrigated territory becomes an 
urban district. 

These facts were well known. 
Los Angeles counted on deriving 
a handsome revenue from the sale 
of aqueduct water for irrigation 
purposes, yet no steps were taken 
to formulate even a policy govern- 
ing the sale of the surplus water 
until the aqueduct was almost 
completed. 

The aqueduct was finished in the 
fall of 1913. Today it is practically 
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a dead investment on the city’s hand. Only 
a very small portion of the aqueduct water 
is used in the city’s mains and this amount 
could without trouble be supplied by the 
city’s old wells. 

Through taxation Los Angeles is raising 
more than $4000 a day to pay interest and 
sinking fund charges on the aqueduct bonds. 
Almost two years after the completion of 
this plant costing twenty-five million dollars 
Los Angeles is not deriving any revenue 
whatsoever from its huge investment. As 
an example of the utter lack of efficiency the 
















administration of the aqueduct stands al- 
most without parallel. 

But the loss sustained by Los Angeles 
through the inefficiency and want of fore- 
sight on the part of its officials does not end 
with the failure to raise revenue by the sale 
of the aqueduct water. In addition to the 
investment in the aqueduct the city has 
spent five millions in the construction of 
hydro-electric power plants. The voters 
had authorized the expenditure of several 
millions for these plants. When the largest 
of the plants was partially completed funds 
ran out, but the voters turned down a bond 
issue with which to complete this plant. An 
investment of over a million stood idle for a 
year and a half before money for the com- 
pletion of the plant was appropriated by 
popular vote. 

THE POWER PLANT PROBLEM 


Now the power plants are completed, but 
there is no water to run them unless the city 
chooses to waste the aqueduct’s flow into 
the sea. Unless all the aqueduct water is in 
use and flowing, the power plants cannot be 
operated at their full capacity. It will take 
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WATER FLOWS OVER THE GREAT ROOSEVELT DAM 


For the first time since its completion four years ago the Roosevelt reservoir in Arizona has been filled. 
A celebration was held by all southern Arizona when the water began running over 


the spillways on April 15. 


(See article on page 1099) 

































years before even half the aqueduct water 
is in use. 

And should the city decide to start the 
costly aqueduct water flowing in order to 
generate electricity, it is confronted by the 
lack of a market for the power, private com- 
panies occupying the entire field. Even by 
building its own distributing system and 
duplicating the lines of the private corpora- 
tions, it will take years before the city can 
count on a power revenue. 

Before San Francisco starts on the Hetch- 
Hetchy problem its officials would do well 
to make a careful survey of the Los Angeles 
aqueduct situation in order to prepare be- 
forehand a solution of the problems which 
will be encountered. 


Spiritual Needs and the Churches 


HERE is chronic complaint concern- 

i ing the chronic emptiness of the pews 

in the American churches. ‘What is 
the matter with our churches?” is the theme 
of never-ending controversy. Efficiency ex- 
perts have advised scores of remedies, from 
consolidation to advertising, yet the number 
of vacant seats does not grow less. 

Is it true, then, that man’s spiritual nature 
is being smothered under the increasing size 
and pressure of his physical needs? 

Late in April J. F. Rutherford, a New 
York attorney, and the Rev. J. H. Troy, a 
Baptist minister, debated for three evenings 
in one of the largest of the Los Angeles 
auditoriums, the subject of the debate being 
the state of the dead according to the teach- 
ings of the Scripture. The attorney denied 
the existence of a state of everlasting tor- 
ment; the Baptist interpreted the Bible to 
prove that the wicked and unbelievers would 
find eternal punishment in hell. 

During these debates the vast auditorium 
was crowded to the doors. There was no 
music, motion pictures were not shown; no 
white-robed choir lifted its voice. The 
program consisted merely of an interchange 
of opinions concerning the proper interpre- 
tation of the Bible. No one appealed to the 
emotions; no magnetic, well advertised 
evangelists painted lurid word pictures. 
Yet the auditorium was crowded to capacity. 

Does this attendance show a lack of inter- 
est in things spiritual? 

Or does the interest in the debate show 
that vast multitudes of thoughtful men and 
women are deeply concerned in the funda- 
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mental principles underlying every religion, 
that they are sincerely seeking light on the 
path that leads into the darkness beyond 
the grave, whereas imitation vaudeville 
shows and the mere expounding of hair- 
splitting differences in sectarian doctrines 
fail to move them? 

Christian Science congregations employ 
no eloquent, soul-stirring orators; they have 
no sermons, little music, no auxiliary socie- 
ties, no entertainments, bazaars or mission- 
ary campaigns. Yet the Christian Science 
churches are filled to overflowing every- 
where at almost every service. 

Whatever opinion the pastors of other 
sects may have concerning the doctrines of 
Christian Science, the overflow meetings in 
the churches of Mrs. Eddy’s disciples, the 
effortless manner in which the financial 
needs of the Christian Science churches are 
met, should be of great interest to them, 
should induce them to seek for the spiritual 
cause that fills the rival churches and their 
coffers. 


Billy Sunday and the World’s Fair 


OWARD A. BANKS is the private 

secretary to Josephus Daniels, Sec- 

retary of the Navy. Howard Banks 
has written an article for the Sunday School 
Times, entitled ‘““The Challenge of Proud 
and Reckless Frisco.” Presumably it was 
the editor who offended the city of Saint 
Francis by the oft repudiated abbreviation 
of its name. Mr. Banks, after painting an 
alluring picture of “beautiful and brilliant, 
care-free and dare-devil, all but pagan” San 
Francisco, reminds the world that of the 
city’s population of half a million only thirty 
per cent can be claimed as Christians, the 


- remaining seventy per cent having no 


church connection whatever. He also sets 
forth that only four per cent of the popula- 
tion, eighteen thousand out, of half a million 
souls, is affiliated with Protestant churches, 
and that no other large city in all Christen- 
dom has as large a proportion of religious 
mavericks as the child of the Argonauts. 
To remedy this condition Mr. Banks 
echoes the demand of Dr. H. H. Bell, in 
charge of the religious work for the Panama- 
Pacific Exposition, and of Bishop Hughes 
that the religious revival planned for San 
Francisco under the leadership of Gypsy 
Smith and J. Wilbur Chapman be supple- 
mented by a three months’ campaign con- 
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ducted by Billy Sunday and his organiza- 
tion. 

Billy Sunday would undoubtedly be a 
tremendous drawing card, especially if his 
meetings could be conducted within the 
exposition grounds, but it is extremely 
doubtful whether his peculiar methods could 
permanently lift the consciousness of San 
Francisco onto a higher spiritual plane. 


EARTHQUAKES AND THE DRAMA 


Speaking of the earthquake in 1906 Mr. 
Banks remarks that the San Franciscans 
“have not even considered it in the light of 
a warning”’ and he remarks that God seems 
not at all to be in the thoughts of San Fran- 
ciscans because five thousand of them lis- 
tened to Sarah Bernhardt’s presentation 
of Phédre in the University of California’s 
Greek Theatre while the ashes of their 
homes were still smouldering. 

If the pulling of a long face over material 
losses is piety, then San Francisco un- 
doubtedly is impious; if, on the contrary, 
the ability to forget this material loss in the 
contemplation of the beautiful points to a 
deep and genuine appreciation of life’s finer 
side, then the problem of lifting San Fran- 
cisco spiritually is not at all hopeless. But 
the task cannot be accomplished by men so 
narrow in their views that they interpret 
natural phenomena as warnings to the 
wicked. 

Nor will Billy Sunday be able to make a 
permanent impression upon San Francisco’s 
thought. San Francisco has too much 
vaudeville, too much of the circus atmos- 
phere in its every-day life to crave more of 
the same thing in the hours of its spiritual 
ablutions. To speak very plainly, San Fran- 
cisco is not afraid of the old-fashioned sul- 
phurous hell preached by Billy Sunday: a 
sermon based upon the earthquake as a 
warning, upon brimstone and boiling pitch 
as impending punishment is ineffective. 

To arouse San Francisco’s almost dor- 
mant spiritual nature another vaudeville 
show will not do. A preacher and a prophet 
of Paul’s dignity, of John’s love and Lu- 
ther’s strength is needed for the task. 


The Deadlock in Mexico 


ADERO assailed the  well-filled 
M coffers, the well-equipped, well- 
trained regulars of Porfirio Diaz 
with hordes of untrained, poorly equipped 





guerillas. Madero won, largely because his 
men were paid regularly and fought volun- 
tarily. The insurrectos were beaten in 
almost every encounter with the regulars, 
but they always came back until the morale 
of the conscripts in the regular army was 
broken. 

Villa likewise assailed the Huerta regulars 
with hordes of volunteer guerillas. They 
were beaten in almost every encounter with 
regulars, but they came back. Villa saw to 
it that his men were well fed, provided hos- 
pital facilities for them and paid them, even 
though their wages consisted merely of 
printed paper. Villa’s volunteers fought 
cheerfully, the regulars, hungry, unpaid, 
without hospital facilities, deserted so cheer- 
fully that no officer dared to post sentries. 
Villa won continuously. 

Now the Mexican regular army is gone. 
Guerilla is fighting guerilla. The factors 
which, beside personal bravery, helped the 
illiterate peon to place his fist on the dicta- 
torship of the republic have vanished. And 
Villa’s star is waning. He was badly beaten 
at Celaya. Apparently he is drifting back 
toward the subordinate place his mental 
equipment entitles him to. 

Obregon has beaten Villa. In the natural 
course of things Obregon will break with 
Carranza and lift his own hand toward the 
purple. Zapata will fight the winner. 
New counter-revolutions will spring up. 
Mexico’s one hope is the strong hand of a 
big man. But no heroic figure has as yet 
arisen above Mexico’s smoky horizon. 

Villa, touted to the sky by the American 
press, is not equal to the task of pacification; 
Obregon, formerly a railroad station agent, 
falls far short of the specifications; Carranza 
is a rancher without vision, swollen with an 
empty, pompous pride; Maytorena is a 
coward; Zapata, perhaps the cleanest of the 
lot, the only leader who has not printed 
bales of fiat money, who saved Mexico City 
from anarchy and actually repaid an en- 
forced loan, is a peon without breadth, who 
can see only the conditions needing reform 
in his native state of Morales, whose adher- 
ents are no match against the superior 
fighting ability of the northern troops. And 
Huerta, despite his excellent military qual- 
ities and undoubted courage, is too abject 
a slave of alcohol to steer the ship of state. 

Unless a figure of the proper stature shall 
shortly arise in Mexico, intervention may 
yet be forced upon the United States. 
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THE NIGHT RIDERS 


By GEORGE PATTULLO 
Author of: The Lie-Bill; Five Dollars Fine 


IMustrated by Arthur Cahill 


EITERATION and argument prov- 
R ing futile, Banty grabbed a bucket 
from the ground and banged his 
landlord over the head with it. The Deacon 
yelped, wavered a moment, and fled toward 
his buggy. 

“Tl get you for this,’ he shouted as he 
whipped the horse to a gallop. His tenant 
howled after him: ‘‘You cain’t put me off 
of the place, because I got a lease in writing. 
See?” 

Breathing wrath, he returned to the 
porch, where his wife awaited him. 

“Oh, Mr. Ed, what’s the matter?” 

“Matter? Why, the ol’ skin done asked 
me to pay for that mule agin, Mary Lou. 
He said I owed forty dollars on him still.” 

Mary Lou gasped over such brazen 
effrontery. ‘It ain’t so,” she cried vehe- 
mently. “I saw you pay him that forty 
myself right in front of the Palace Drug 
Store the day you sold the corn.” 

“Shore I did. You mind he done told 
me he’d send me the receipt and he never 
did, the sorry hound.” 

Mrs. Banty peered under her hand at a 
swirling cloud of dust that marked the 
Deacon’s progress toward town. 

“Did you hurt him bad?” 

“No-oo. Nothing but a scratch here.” 
He touched his cheekbone. “You couldn’t 
hurt Schoonover by hitting him on the 
haid.” 

“Well,” she said, “we'll never get the 
chiminey fixed now, or a new roof neither.” 

“Shucks, he wouldn’t of fixed it anyhow, 
girl. He’d promised to for a year and never 
drove a nail.”’ 

His wife surveyed the forlorn wreck of 
weather-beaten boxing that was their 
home, and sighed. It stood crazily on posts 
a foot off the ground, which enabled the 
north wind to get a free sweep underneath, 
and its stovepipe chimney sagged drunkenly 
from the middle. The Deacon had never 


painted the house and in twelve years no 





repairs had been made except the temporary 
makeshifts of pauperized tenants. Two 
boards swung loose, there was a gaping 
fissure around the door jamb, an upturned 
bucket with a heavy stone on top to hold 
it in place covered a leak in the roof, and 
an old petticoat was stuffed into a paneless 
window. You would have blushed to 
stable your horse in the Banty home, but 
there are scores of thousands such on the 
tenant farms of the Southwest. 

In the yard were two noble cottonwoods 
and a well, and back of the well was the 
shed. It sat squarely on the ground with- 
out flooring or brace and its rotten sides 
were sprung in half a dozen places. Scraps 
of old harness and a broken buggy were 
inside; there was no space or provision for 
stock and feed. Several sore-eyed chickens 
pecked dispiritedly in the dirt and a hog 
lay in a wallow near the fence. Alone of all 
animate things on the Banty farm, he was 
periectly satisfied with the surroundings. 

“Cheer up, Mary Lou,” her husband 
urged. “We'll come out all right. The 
cotton’ll make twenty bales easy, girl. I 
never seen anything like it. If the price 
only holds up we can git out of debt this 
fall and have a nest-egg to boot, maybe.” 

“* “Tf,” she repeated. ‘‘That’s the big- 
gest word in the language, Mr. Ed.” 

Her pessimism had its effect on Banty. 
“That’s a fact,” he admitted ruefully, 
“but this time there’s no two ways about 
it. We've got a crop that'll put us on Easy 
street, Mary Lou.” 

“Ves, that’s what you said year before 
last, and then along come the rain and 
drownded it all out.” 

“But—” 

“And two years before that everything 
looked grand too—we had the world by the 
tail with a downhill pull. Don’t you re- 
member, Mr. Ed? And look what hap- 
pened. Them ol’ boll-weevils come along 
and ate us out of house and home.” 
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“T'll get you for this,’’ he shouted as he drove furiously away 




















“Yes, but that was different,” he pro- 
tested. “Then I was just counting on 
what it looked like things would be—we 
only had a good stand. But now the crop’s 
made, girl. Take a squint over it—half 
a bale to the acre or I’m a Dutchman. 
Nothing but an act of God can take it 
off’n us.” 

Unconvinced, Mrs. Banty retorted as 
she turned to go indoors: “Is that so? 
Wait and see. Something is just bound to 
happen. Every time we raise a crop prices 
go way down, and when they’re up we ain’t 
got a thing to sell. I tell you, Mr. Ed, for 
us poor people it’s just one durned thing 
after another.” 

She went inside, but in a moment came 
again to the door to ask: “Don’t you guess 
the Deacon’ll have you pulled, Mr. Ed? 
They might send you to the pen for hitting 
him. Gracious, what’d we do then?” 

Her husband rested from chopping wood 
and thought a moment. ‘‘No-oo,” he said 
with a shake of the head, “‘somehow I don’t 
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think he’ll do that. It ain’t Schoonover’s 
way. He’s meaner’n a snake, but he 
wouldn’t do that because sendin’ me to the 
pen wouldn’t git him nothing, Mary Lou. 
I reckon he’ll—shucks, let him go ahaid 
and do his doggonest. I’m in the right and 
I won’t pay a continental more for that 
mule.” 

That the Deacon had no intention of 
prosecuting, or had altered it if originally 
entertained, was made evident that night 
when a neighbor stopped at the gate on his 
way home from town to gossip with Banty. 

“Hear about the Deacon?” he queried. 
“He come into town this evening with his 
eye all bunged up and his cheek cut. Huh? 
His horse done run away with him, he said, 
and throwed him out agin a post. It must 
of seen a stack of hay or something, hey, 
Miz Banty? I didn’t know before that the 
Deacon could bleed. Folks always said if 
you was to cut that ol’ rascal’s arm off at 
the elbow, Ed, he wouldn’t bleed no 
more’n a fish.” 








Which Banty capped with: “That 
black horse didn’t hurt my feelings none.” 
“You and the Deacon had trouble?” 

“Tf people’ll leave me alone I'll leave 
them,” said the farmer with considerable 
heat. “But when they go too far—well, 
my folks all come from the Ozarks.”’ 

“And you ain't forgot how, hey, Ed? 
Well, so long. Giddap, mules.”’ 


It may be gathered from the foregoing 
that the Deacon played life pretty close 
to his vest. Thrift was his watchword: 
a dollar saved is two dollars earned, was 
his motto. They called him Eight-per-cent 
Schoonover in Custer, but the reference was 
to eight per cent a month. 

A fine business acumen brought its in- 
evitable results: the Deacon never went 
into a trade that he did not carry home the 
bacon. So it was that at fifty years of age 
he and two other retired merchants of 
Deaf Jones county owned eighty per cent 
of all the farm lands. 

In the long, patient upward climb from 
a delivery wagon to idle landlordism, he 
had never married. The Deacon figured 
that he travels the fastest who travels 
alone, and after he had arrived, was too 
suspicious that some designing female 
would take him for his money ever to warm- 
up to the sex. 

On the fifth day of last August he tilted 
back in a chair against the wall of the Palace 
Drug Store, snapping his knifeblade between 
thumb and forefinger. The mail would not 
be made up for a half an hour and mean- 
while he had nothing else to do. His gaze 
was fixed idly on the square, where a couple 
of wagons stood hitched to the courthouse 
railing and a bunch of mules and horses 
waited dejectedly for somebody to come 
along and open a trade with their owner. 

It was nine o’clock in the morning and all 
Nature was smiling under a mellow sun. 
Therein it differed from the Deacon; his 
face was as hard and impassive as ever a 
Pilgrim Father’s on Saturday night. 

Another wagon lumbered into the square, 
with three bales of cotton on it. Brother 
Schoonover glimpsed the man and woman 
on the seat and reared straight. His won- 
derful big green eyes darkened. There was 


something baleful in their slumbering 
malice. Soon he got up and padded out 


of the store. The Deacon always moved 
soundlessly, with a sidewise gait like a sand- 
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crab, due to lumbago. An old black derby 
hat was pulled down over his nose, showing 
a glistening crescent of bald pate at the 
back. He wore no coat and his stitf round 
cuffs were held by agate buttons. 

“There goes the ol’ scoundrel now,’ 
remarked Banty to his wife as he selected 
a place to tie up. ‘‘He’s up to some mean- 
ness, I bet you. Wait here, Mary Lou, 
till I go and fetch one of them buyers.” 

He returned alone, unnaturally solemn. 
His wife could not frame the question she 
wanted to put. 

“They don’t want our cotton, girl,’ he 
told her. 

“Oh, Mr. Ed!” 

“You couldn’t give this cotton away right 
now, so Jake Myers says. They’re fightin’ 
over in Europe—some of them kings.”’ 

‘Fightin’ over in Europe?” she repeated 
faintly. ‘‘What’s that got to do with us?” 

“That’s what I said to Jake—the very 
same words. But it looks like it has every- 
thing to do with us. Jake says Europe’s 
where we sell it mostly, and so with all them 
foreigners raising a ruckus there ain’t any 
market left.” 

That was all Mary Lou wanted to know. 
With her hands tightly clasped to prevent 
Mr. Ed perceiving how they trembled, she 
replied: ‘I knew something would happen. 
You said it would take an act of God, Mr. 
Ed. Well, here it is. It looks like He has 
got it in for us, don’t you reckon?” 





“Dadgum!” said Banty a fortnight later, 
on his return from a trip to town. “I'd 
like to bust that Kayser and them Alleys 
wide open.”” He remained on the seat of 
the wagon, regarding his wife in the door- 
way with manifest anxiety. 

“What’s the matter now?” 

Her husband tilted a box so that she 
could see inside. It was empty. 

“Why, where’s the flour and bacon?” 

“T ain’t got none.” 

“You've gone and forgot it? I declare 
to goodness! And the coffee and sugar too. 
Why, you haven’t brought anything, Mr. 
Ed.” 

“T know it. And I didn’t forget neither, 
girl. They wouldn’t sell me a crumb.” 

‘“‘And there ain’t a thing to eat in the 
house!’’ exclaimed Mary Lou, voicing her 
first thought. 

There was a protracted silence and then 
Banty remarked: “Doc Kinsella said he 














She clasped her hands tightly to keep him from perceiving 
how they trembled. “It looks like God has got 
it in for us, don't you reckon?" 
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couldn’t give me a penny more of 
credit because the bank had shut 
down on him, but he’d take my cotton 
at six cents a pound on what we owed 
him.” 

“That'll help him, but it won’t 
keep us alive. We've got to eat, Mr. 
Ed.” 

“Just what I done told Doc, but 
he allowed it was the very best he 
could do. Sometimes—’’ He broke 
off abruptly. Mary Lou inquired: 
“Sometimes what?” 

‘Nothin’. Only sometimes I wonder, 
girl, if the Deacon don’t own that 
store. They’ve been doing me mean 
ever since him and me had words 
about that mule.” 

“Then why didn’t you try some- 
where else?”’ 

“I did. And all they done was to 
dust off the counter kind of slow and 
say it was too bad. And then they 
up and walked off to wait on some- 
body else, Mary Lou. Yes, ma’am, 
that’s what they did. Reb says 
they’re all in cahoots and I believe 
he 

Perhaps the Deacon was putting 
on the screws and perhaps not; it 
mattered not a whit to Mrs. Banty 
by what machinations they had ar- 
rived at their present case. The 
paramount issue to her practical 
mind was the fact that they were 
foodless. 

‘Just because,”’ she recited slowly, 
“the Emp’ror of Roosia and the Em- 
p’ror of Germany are fighting, we’ve 
got to do without a bite to eat way 
over here, thousands and thousands 
of miles off. And we never done 
nothing. It ain’t fair. They should 
make ’em quit.”’ 

“That’s what they should, girl.” 

Suddenly Mary Lou began to cry. 
She had borne up under the strain 
for many long days and nights, but 
now her control snapped and she 
rocked on her feet, her apron over 
her head. 

“Whoa, you,” Banty bawled; the 
mules hadn’t stirred a hair. He 
looked at his wife, made a movement 
as though to alight and go to her, 
thought better of it and drove around 
to the shed. 






























“Dadgum!”” he said as he unhitched. 
“T’m neutral. But I'd just like to meet the 
Kayser right out in the middle of the road 
when he hasn’t got his gang with him. 
That’s all—just me and him. And after 
that I’d take ona couple of them Alleys too.” 

When he reéntered the house his wife had 
washed away every trace of her tears. 
She was cooking supper—beans and bread 
and what was left of the coffee. Said 
Banty: ‘‘They say as there’s a scheme to 
lend thirty dollars a bale at the bank, Mary 
Lou. Maybe—” 

“Yes, they’re always talking about some 
scheme or other. But I notice they’re 
only for the ones who don’t need it. Us 
poor ones couldn’t borrow at the bank.” 

“Well,” he replied patiently, “if it gits 
any worse I’ll take a bale over to ol’ Don 
Steger at the gin. He'll give me six for it.” 

“It cost you more’n that to raise.” 

“Don’t I know? But we've got to live, 
girl.” 

After they had eaten, Banty did an un- 
precedented thing: he sat down with paper 
and a stub of pencil and essayed to figure 
out his position. The Deacon’s rental 
share of the crop—a third of the corn and 
a fourth of the cotton—had been delivered, 
but the Deacon claimed he still owed forty 
dollars on the mule. Mr. Ed entered a 
large cipher to denote that obligation. 
Kinsella’s grocery had him on their books 
for two hundred and eight dollars, on which 
indebtedness they were now charging him 
ten per cent interest, and he had still to 
pay ninety dollars to the implement agent 
and sixty to Dr. Gray. Also, there was a 
matter of seventy dollars due Lon Kincaid 
for labor. So much for the debit column. 

His corn crop had been an average one, 
but aside from what he used for feed, the 
entire proceeds had gone for hands to pick 
the cotton. Therefore on the credit side 
he had only fifteen bales, which in normal 
times would bring him in about eight hun- 
dred dollars, but whose value now could 
not be determined. If, to settle his debts, 
he dumped it on the market, it might bring 
four hundred dollars. That would almost 
square him with the world, but leave them 
penniless for an entire year. Mary Lou 
was in dire need of clothes, they required 
money to get through the winter, and cash 
for seed in the spring. 

“Gee!”’ he exclaimed in desperation. 
“Mary Lou, we’re broke and no mistake. 
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Things seem fixed in this world so a feller 
cain’t get ahaid no matter what. If only 
them Alleys and the Kayser—”’ 

“‘Shucks,”’ replied his wife, “if they wasn’t 
fighting it would be something else, Mr. 
Ed.” 

She voiced the experience of three-fourths 
of the farm tenants in the cotton belt— 
something is forever happening to keep 
them on the verge of want. Year after 
year they put all their eggs in one basket 
cotton—always cotton, despite setbacks 
and bitter deprivation. Cotton is the only 
thing they know; other crops require an 
amount of scientific farming that is beyond 
them. 

“This newspaper here,’ Banty remarked 
presently, “‘says why don’t we diversify? 
Wouldn’t that make you laugh, girl? 
Hey? I mean wouldn’t it make you laugh 
if it wan’t so blamed awful? As though the 
landlords would let us! Why, they make 
us plant cotton year after year because 
they can keep track of the crop.” 

Mary Lou answered: “You going to 
sell that bale tomorrow? Because the 
bacon’s done give out and that was the last 
of the coffee.”’ 

He nodded frowningly and began again 
on his figuring. The Kinsella account 
worried Banty most. For the life of him 
he could not comprehend how they had 
consumed that amount of groceries. In 
the spring, after Banty’s money was gone, 
Doc Kinsella had extended him two hun- 
dred and fifty dollars’ credit, as he had 
probably done to a hundred others. Banty 
had signed a note for this amount, bearing 
interest at ten per cent from date of draw- 
ing, although he would only use the credit 
from time to time as occasion demanded. 

“The only way I can figure it is they 
charge us two prices for everything,” he 
broke out. 

“Are you going to take that bale to Don 
Steger in the morning?” 

“Yes, Iam.” 

“Allright. Then let’s go to bed. Maybe 
we can sleep and forget it. I’m all wore 
out, Mr. Ed.” 

In the small hours of the morning Mary 
Lou was awakened by a clatter down the 
road. It ceased in front of the house and 
she shook Mr. Ed. 

“Huh? Wha’—what’s matter?” 

“There’s some men outside,’ she whis- 
pered. “Get up and look.” 
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He protested sleep- 
ily that there was no- 
body there. 

“Yes there is too. 
And it’s like they’re 
trying to run off some 
of the mules, Mr. Ed, 
or steal something.”’ 

Her husband lis- 
tened a moment, but 
hearing nothing, 
humped the blanket 
over his head again. 

“If they can find 
anything round here 
worth stealing they’re 
shore welcome to it, 
girl. And you could- 
n’t run them mules 
away from here witha 
cannon. Now leave me sleep.” 
She did not disturb him any 
more, even when the clack of 
the horses’ shoes started again. 
The riders passed on and she 
settled down for the night. 
About sunup Mr. Ed went to 
the well for a bucket of water. 
Returning by the front in order 
to shut the gate lest the pig es- 
cape, he espied a scrap of paper 
pinned to the panel of the door. 
NOTICE 
The farmers of this county has de- 
cided to hold their cotton for ten 
cents a pound and any one caught 
selling it for less will be dealt 
with according. Take warning. 
Hold your cotton. 

THE CoMMITTEE OF TEN 


“T’ll double-dog dare ’em to 
keep me from selling my cotton 
if I feel like it! Am I going to let 
them scare me with a piece of 
paper? Not so you would notice, 
Mary Lou. Dadgum, they cain’t 
scare me. Who the Sam Hill’s 
the Committee of Ten anyhow? 
Some of them lazy boogers in 
town are trying to have a li’l fun, 
that’s all. This paper’s nothing 
but a windy.” 

His wife fingered the warning 


doubtfully. “I don’t know, Mr. 


“I'll double-dog dare ‘em to keep me from selling my cotton in’ts j b 
if I feel like it!” Ed. Iain’tso certain about that 


When I was a girl in Kentucky, 
the tobacco—”’ 








































“Them times is gone by,” declared Banty. 
“Nowadays they dassent force a man. 
The lawr won’t let ’em.”’ 

Nevertheless he heeded the ultimatum 
to the extent of making another effort to 
realize on his cotton without sacrificing it. 
The paper had said that a pool of one hun- 
dred and thirty-five million dollars was 
being raised to finance the cotton crop by 
loans through the banks of the South, and 
Banty visited Custer to ascertain what 
amount he could borrow on a bale. They 
listened patiently to his tale of woe and then 
explained that the plan was not yet in 
operation, and pending the reopening of the 
Exchanges and the establishment of the 
Federal Reserve Bank, the commodity 
had no negotiable value. Therefore, con- 
ditions being so unsettled and money ex- 
traordinarily tight—it was the same old 
story and he went back home feeling as 
though his stomach had sneaked down 
into his shoes. 

“T’'ll sell some in the morning, girl,” he 
announced in a high, cracked voice, when 
he saw the look on Mary Lou’s face. “They 
can all go to hell.” 

“Oh, Mr. Ed, and you were most a deacon 
once too.” 

Early the next day he put a bale in the 
wagon and drove over to Hicks Corners, 
where Don Steger’s gin was located at the 
junction of four roads. As he entered the 
yard, where nearly a hundred bales were 
stacked under a shed, another farmer moved 
on to the scales with a load for the com- 
press. The ginner was not in sight, but 
they could hear him berating his daughter 
in the house. 

“Yes you will too. You'll do what I 
tell you or I'll learn you why. And let me 
tell you something else, young woman—the 
next time I catch Jim Tuttle pirootin’ 
‘round my place I'll salt him good with 

birdshot.”’ 

“You just try it.” 

“None of your lip. Don’t you talk back 
tome. I won’t stand it. And what’s more, 
you act civil to my friends when they come 
to the house, do you understand? or I'll 
know the reason why not. To do like you 
done—”’ 

“Then why don’t the ol’ fool keep away? 
Deacon? Huh, he’s nothing but a mean ol’ 
rascal, that’s what the Deacon is.”’ 

“If Jim Tuttle had one-tenth the sense 
Deacon Schoonover has got, maybe he—” 
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“Whoa, mules,” bel.owed Banty at his 
team, and the voices hushed. In a minute 
the door opened and the g.nner came out. 
His greeting was surly and he gave final 
vent to his feelings by mumbling, as he 
adjusted the scales, “They ain’t worth the 
raising—children. You do your best by 
them and then when they grow up along 
comes two laigs in pants and they follow 
him off.”’ 

While he was weighing the cotton his 
daughter emerged with a bucket and went 
toward the well. 

“Howdy, Jo,” said Banty, and Jo turned 
to smile at him. 

“Tm fine, Mr. 
Banty?” 

“Oh, her health’s all right,” he replied in 
such an ominous voice that Jo was left to 
fear the worst. She set the bucket on the 
well-top and brushed the hair out of her 
eyes. 

“Did you hear?” she asked calmly. 


Banty. How’s Miz 


“No-oo. I ain’t heard nothing.” 
“T don’t mind,’’ she answered him. 
“You needn’t care on my account. The 


Deacon’s the limit.”’ She let down about 
thirty feet of rope. 

Banty chuckled and with a discreet 
glance toward the busy ginner, inquired: 
“Is he settin’ to you, Jo? We all figured 
the Deacon was cut out for single blessed- 
ness for life. We shore did.” 

“He comes round here,” she informed 
him, “with a ten-cent bag of candy and sets 
there talking to Pa and looking at me. 
Uh!” Jo gave a shiver. “I'd as lief marry a 
snake.”’ 

Mr. Ed laughed delightedly and the girl 
added: “Tell Miz Banty I might come over 
to see her some day soon. I ain’t been by 
in a dog’s age.” 

He pondered this a minute—he could see 
a barn door if it stared him in the face. 

“You bet I will,’ he said heartily. 
“Sunday’s a good time to visit, Jo. I done 
heard Mary Lou say as that no-account 
brother of hers might visit us on Sunday. 
Jimmy ain’t dropped by this summer.” 

And then Steger arrived to bargain for 
his cotton. 

“We can eat now,” Banty announced on 
his return home. “I got thirty dollars. 
And this afternoon we'll go to town and 
buy us some chuck. Cheer up, girl.” 

“But we'll never get out of debt. 
most ashamed to go.” 


I’m 
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“Yes we will too. Them foreigners 
cain’t fight for ever. Guess what, Mary 
Lou?” 

His wife gave up. 

“The Kayser is making them pore Bel- 
giums pay him seventy-five million dollars 
for fightin’. back. Seventy-five million! 
Did you ever hear the like? I swan I'd give 
five of them bales just to git the rascal and 
a few of them Alleys out behind the barn 
and see which was which. Yes, ma’am, I’d 
shore clean them or they’d clean me.” 

“Go on, Mr. Ed. A king wouldn’t fight 
the likes of you.” 

“All the better,” he declared stoutly. 
“That'd make it easier. Because I’d fight 
him.” 

“And he wouldn’t go out behind the barn 
neither,’ she added. “Kings set in the 
parlor all day with their crowns on, drinkin’ 
nectar.” 

His chores finished next morning Banty 
took down his old .30-.30 from the peg 
above the mantel and announced that he 
was going over to the post-oak hollow to see 
if he could bag a rabbit. 

“What’s that you got in your pocket?” 
demanded Mary Lou. 

“Oh, just some readin’. That newspaper 
I done picked up in town yesterday.” 

“Readin’? How can you get any rabbits 
if you set out there on a stump readin’? 
You’re right ridiklous, Mr. Ed.” 

He did not dispute the contention; 
neither did he give up the newspaper. Off 
he went and during the next two hours 
Mary Lou heard the crack of his rifle a 
score of times. 

“Must of run onto a bunch of blue quail,” 
she surmised. 

However, when he tramped in at noon he 
had a lone cottontail rabbit. 

“Why, what on earth was you shootin’ 
at all the morning?” 

“T was trying to git a big ol’ hawk but 
I done missed him.” 

A neighbor, driving by in the afternoon, 
stopped to inquire the reason for the can- 
nonading, also. 

“Just practisin’ up,” said Banty with a 
shamefaced grin. “I ain’t done any 
shootin’ for years, Al, and so I thought 
maybe I’d better keep my hand in.” 

“Hum,” said Al. ‘‘Who is it?” 


Thunder was muttering back of the night 
when Banty sat up in bed to listen. Some 











drops of rain pattered on the roof, but that 
was not the sound that had roused him. 
There was a cautious scraping on the porch, 
a movement in the yard. He put one foot 
tentatively out of bed, minded to go to the 
window. 

A blinding flash of lightning and he went 
cold with fright—pressed against the pane 
was a ghastly white face, staring in. As 
he waited, every muscle rigid, a sharp rap 
came on the door and Mary Lou heaved 
from the covers. 

“‘Who—what—what time is it?”’ 

“Hush up,” said her husband. 

They waited breathlessly. The knock 
was repeated. 

“‘Who’s there?” he quavered. 

“Friends. Open up.” 

Quaking with terror, Mary Lou whis- 
pered: “Don’t you do it, Mr. Ed. Don’t 
you open that door an inch or [ll never 
speak to you agin as long as I live. Friends 
don’t come at this hour.” 

“T might as well see who ’tis,” he 
answered, ‘“‘because the door ain’t locked 
anyhow.” He cried loudly: “All right. 
Wait a minute.” 

Over his wife’s frantic protests he got 
out of bed and started for the door. He 
barked his shins against a chair, which 
oddly enough restored his courage, and he 
rasped ‘‘Consarn it.’”’ Then he groped for 
the latch, listened a moment and lifted it. 

“Well?” 

Outside on the porch were four ghostly 
figures, all in white. Others loomed in the 
road. 

“Who is it?’”’ demanded Banty. 

The answer was a concerted rush. He 
was hurled back from the door. 

Before he could recover himself two of 
them were all over him and they went to 
the floor together, where they sat on his 
chest and legs while they drew breath. 
Mary Lou was screaming at top of her 
lungs. 

“Gag her,” cried one. “Gag her if she 
don’t quit it. Tie her up and lock her in 
that other room. Keep quiet, Miz Banty. 
Nobody’s going to hurt you.” 

Instead of pacifying her, the assurance 
spurred Mary Lou to renewed efforts. 

“Holy cats!’ one of her captors yelped, 
whipping his hand away. ‘She done bit 
me.” 

Fighting tooth and nail she was carried 
into another room and there dropped like 
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a sack of meal. They locked the door and 
returned to confer with their comrades. 

“Raise him up. And if he tries any 
monkey business give him the boot.” 

Banty had no ambition for monkey busi- 
ness. He went with them very quietly 
when they led him out into the yard. All 
he said was: “What do you aim to do, 
friends?”’ and they paid no attention to 
that. 

There were ten of them in the yard and 
in the road and all were enveloped in white 
sheets. Over their heads were white masks 
with slits cut for eyes and nose. Not one 
of them spoke. A horse nickered, and 
Banty became dimly aware that all had 
mounts. He stood shivering in his under- 
clothes, with the rain dripping sadly down 
on them, while the Committee of Ten made 
ready. 

Their preparations ended in a noose—a 
noose around Banty’s neck. He could hear 
Mary Lou pounding on the locked door and 
screeching supplications, and it heartened 
him to pray. “Now I lay me—” he began, 
then somebody tittered and he was jerked 
off his feet. 

Just how it happened he could never 
clearly recall, but next moment he was 
astride a rail flung across the saddles of two 
horses, clinging to it for dear life while the 
riders of those horses trotted them briskly 
up the road. A third rider loped along in 
front, holding the rope that encircled 
Banty’s neck. Behind came the other 
members of the Committee of Ten. 

Were you ever forcibly kicked from be- 
hind? Riding a rail imparts the same sense 
of shuddering humiliation. The terrific 
jolting rapidly sickened Banty, but he dared 
not let go. He implored them to stop, 
begged for mercy. Their only reply was 
to break into a lope; he almost swooned. 
Twice he fell off, but they dragged him to 
his feet and set him across the rail again. 

“All right,” said the leader at the end of 
half an hour. ‘“‘That’ll do, I reckon. Let’s 
go back. We'll have to go some if we want 
to settle with Don Steger too.” 

The posse wheeled and cantered back to 
the Banty place. As a parting reminder 
they carried him to the hog wallow in a 
corner of the yard, dumped him into it and 
rolled him over two or three times with 
their feet. That done, they got to horse. 

Battered, limp and sick, Banty lay a 
minute where they had left him. Then a 
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wave of rage and hate surged up and he 
struggled out. The night riders were still 
in front of the house, engaged in low-voiced 
debate. In his bare feet, with mud oozing 
off him in blobs, he ran through the back 
door and grabbed his rifle from the wall. 
And as the Committee of Ten moved off, 
their victim emerged on to the porch. 

“Look out,” shouted one, and there was 
a wild scramble. 

The night rang with the echoes of a 
.30-.30 as he pumped bullet after bullet into 
the thick of the flying white blurs. 


He was in bed, and Mary Lou was sym- 
pathetically rubbing his hurts with lini- 
ment, when the sheriff drove up to the gate 
next afternoon. They espied him coming 
along the path and a great fear seized them 
both. 

“What’s the matter, Mr. Rayburn?”’ Mrs. 
Banty asked quickly. 

“Tt’s a bad business,” he said, approach- 
ing the bed. ‘For God’s sake, Banty, what 
did you do it for? I never thought you had 
an ounce of meanness in you.”’ 

“Do what?” asked Banty, his chin a- 
wobble. 

“Why, shoot the Deacon. They done 
found him this morning a piece up the road 
with a bullet in the back of his neck.” 

“Dead?” faltered Mary Lou. 

“Deader’n a doornail.”’ 

Mary Lou opened her lips, gulped and 
slid to the floor in a faint. It took them a 
considerable time to revive her and as he 
labored with a wet towel Ed said to the 
sheriff across her body: “I didn’t exactly 
do it on purpose, Sheriff. A bunch of them 
come here last night and—’”’ 

‘Better not talk,’’ Rayburn advised him, 
not unkindly. “You're liable to make it 
worse if you do, Ed. And that’ll keep for the 
coroner. There—look—she’s coming round. 
Get your clothes on and we'll be moving, 
so’s to get there before dark.” 

“But what'll Mary Lou do? 
leave her here all alone.” 

“Couldn’t she go over to one of the 
neighbors?” 

“No, she couldn’t,” put in Mary Lou, 
sitting up straight. ‘Talk sense. Go put 
on your clothes, Mr. Ed, and I'll go to town 
with you. I can visit with Miz Davis a day 
or two.” 

The sheriff drove his prisoner to. Custer 
and when he failed to furnish bond for five 
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thousand dollars, locked him in jail. It 
was a black, damp, crawling hole, and all 
night long Banty was kept awake by the 
maudlin singing of an inebriated negro in 
another cell. He went through the tor- 
tures of the damned, going over again and 
again the whole wretched affair, always to 
come back to the same question in anguish 
of soul: Why had he fired? 

About ten o’clock in the morning the 
sheriff escorted him to the court-house to 
face the coroner’s jury. The room was 
packed with spectators. His wife was 
there, shabby and pale and miserable, and 
when she put her arms weakly around his 
neck the soft pressure started Banty to 
shaking. 

“There, there, girl,’ he mumbled bro- 
kenly. “Don’t. Look, they’re all watching.” 

Young Braz Biggerstaff was at the 
prisoner’s side, having volunteered to de- 





fend him for nothing as a first step in law. 
The proceedings moved rapidly, the sheriff 
having marshalled his witnesses on the 
hypothesis that he had the slayer in hand. 
There was the dead man and he had been 
shot: all that remained was to establish 
positively who had killed him, and Ray- 
burn set out to do this in short order. 

One by one his witnesses were sworn and 
told their story. A neighbor testified that 
Banty had admitted there was bad blood 
between himself and the Deacon. “He 
done told me unless he was let alone there 
was liable to be trouble. ‘My folks all come 
from the Ozarks,’ he said,” was the meat of 
his testimony, and the coroner nodded 
significantly. Another reported having 
heard Banty shooting with a rifle on differ- 
ent occasions in a post-oak hollow between 
their farms and when witness had joked 
him about it the prisoner showed confusion 
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and said that he needed to “keep his hand 
in.” He had discovered Schoonover’s body 
and had repeated to Sheriff Rayburn the 
prisoner’s exact words. 

Then they called Banty. In a halting, 
dazed fashion the farmer recounted how he 
and the Deacon had quarreled over a mule 
and he had struck the Deacon with a bucket; 
how he had received a warning from the 
Committee of Ten and then a visit from them 
in the middle of the night. They had ridden 
him on a rail and he had shot at them as 
they fled. He did not know that he had 
hit one, nor had he known who they were. 
Had he tried to hit them? Yes —0—Ves, 
ina way. Had he fired with intent to kill? 
No. They kept him in the chair an hour, 
until Banty grew confused and contradicted 
himself a dozen times. 

As for Mary Lou, her evidence consisted 
mainly of reiterating: ‘He just couldn’t 
do it; Mr. Ed couldn’t kill a man.” On the 
other hand, she admitted all the facts ex- 
tracted from her husband. 

When she stepped down the coroner 
summed up. 

“There is no evidence,” he said impor- 
tantly. ‘There is no evidence to show that 
Mr. Schoonover was one of the posse that 
visited the prisoner’s house. The facts point 
all the other way—he did not have on any 
sheet or nothing like that, but was dressed 
in his everyday suit. Now, except for what 
the prisoner and his wife says we don’t 
know for a fact that any Committee of Ten 
or anybody else actually went to his place 
and rid him on a rail. If they did, of course 
that sort of lets him out. But there is no 
evidence to prove it. And there is lots of 
evidence to show—”’ 

The moment had arrived for which Braz 
Biggerstaff had waited in seething calm. 
With a dramatic upfling of the arm he 
rose to his feet. 

“Just a minute,”’ he interrupted in clarion 
tones. “Excuse me, Mr. Coroner, please— 
but what size was the bullet the doctor 
found in the diseased’s head? My question 
is, What was the calibre of that bullet?” 

“Here it is,” answered the coroner. “It’s 
a .44. What’s that got to do with it?” 

“Oh, nothing. Nothing at all,’ Braz 
returned, slowly surveying the expectant 
room to prepare them for the shaft. ‘Only 
my Cclient’s rifle is a .30-.30. He never had 
a .44 in his life.” 

Tense, incredulous quiet while you could 
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count thirty; then the courtroom broke into 
an uproar. The spectators swarmed out of 
their seats inside the railing to surround 
Banty and his wife. Braz Biggerstaff was 
the center of an exultant group who wanted 
to pump his hand; he pushed a tumbled 
lock of black hair off his forehead, settled 
his collar, and waited in platform posture 
for the noise to subside. It showed no sign 
of flagging. On the contrary, around the 
door the tumult swelled louder. The 
crowd surged, struggled and split apart. 

“Quit it now. Stop that shoving or I'll 
bust you one. You will, will you?” 

Cleaving a way through the press came 
Don Steger of Hicks Corners. His eyes 
were wild and he shouldered men to right 
and left regardlessly. 

“Order. Order,’ shouted the coroner, 
pounding on the table with a gavel. ‘What 
the tarnation’s the matter now?  Sherifi, 
arrest that man Steger.” 

“You don’t need to arrest me,” the ginner 
answered. ‘I’m here to see justice done.” 

“Good,”’ said the coroner, sitting back. 
“T only hope you haven’t come here to tell 
us the Deacon ain't dead at all.” 

“No, but I know who killed him.” 

A hush fell on the room. The coroner 
eyed Steger doubtfully, in two minds about 
throwing him out for disorderly conduct; 
then nodded at the sheriff. 

“Give him a chair,” he ordered. 
hear what he’s got to say anyhow.” 

Before sitting down Steger faced the jury, 
and staring intently a moment at each man 
in turn, announced in a voice that reached 
the crowd outside: ‘“‘There’re three of you 
on this jury, and maybe some more in this 
room, who know as well as I do that Ed 
Banty never shot the Deacon.”’ 

The coroner: ‘Order. If there’s any 
more of this noise I'll clear the court.”’ 

“But that’s neither here nor there,” con- 
tinued Steger when the coroner had at last 
succeeded in getting silence. ‘‘We'll let 
that matter rock along just now and see 
about it later maybe. What I come here 
for was to tell all about it—the whole truth 
and nothing but the truth.” 

The coroner: ‘‘Well, fly at it. 
what we're here for too.” 

Steger seemed at a loss how to begin. 

“Gentlemen, the Deacon—well, I reckon 
I'd best go right back to the first so you'll 
understand it right. Him and me was 
partners, gentlemen. That'll surprise some 


“Let's 
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“There, there, girl,’’ he mumbled brokenly. 





“Don't! Look, they're all watching” 

















of you, I expect, but we were. He furnished 
most of the money and I done the trading— 
and all the dirty work. 

“Along about six months ago he took to 
visiting at my house pretty regular. He’d 
drive out two or three times a week maybe 
and just as often as not he’d bring some 
candy or fruit or something. I’ve got a 
daughter, gentlemen. Her name’s Jo. 
Hey? What did you say, Braz? She’s 


eighteen years old. 

‘Well, it seemed to me—there was a no- 
account boy always hanging round—you 
know how it is, gentlemen—a man wants to 





see his daughter provided for. And the 
Deacon struck me as a mighty fine man and 
a safe man. He’d always dealt fair and 
never once done me mean. So we fixed it up 
between us, I and the Deacon, and I was 
expecting him for a son-in-law next spring. 
But Jo, she wouldn’t give him a civil word 
and I had to run Jim Tuttle off’n the place. 
However, I figured she’d come round in 
time. Women do mostly.” 

The coroner squirmed with impatience. 

“Can’t you get along any faster’n that, 
Don? We don’t want to get. your ideas— 
it’s facts we’re after. I declare you're 
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slower’n—what happened anyhow? Who 
done shot the Deacon?” 

“I’m a-coming to that if you'll just keep 
your shirt on. The night before last’’— 
Steger’s voice deepened and he spoke slower, 
his face working—‘‘a bunch of men dressed 
up in sheets come by my place about one 
o'clock in the morning. Two weeks ago 
somebody stuck a warning on the door of 
my gin, gentlemen, that if I bought any 
more cotton under ten cents something 
would happen. I didn’t pay that any mind. 
But when I went to the door in the dark 
and seen them all outside I knowed right 
away there was going to be trouble. So I 
done hollered to Jo to get the gun, and when 
three of °em jumped at me, we had it round 
and round. 

“We were fightin’ like sixty when an- 
other one of that committee sneaked up 
behind me with a rope and my elbow 
knocked his mask part off his face. A flash 
of lightning showed me who it was. Gentle- 
men, it was the Deacon—my own partner. 
He’d paid for that cotton himself and now 
he was going to turn and help to tar-and- 
feather me. 

“You can bet I kicked out, but they 
drug me outside and hoisted me on to a rail. 
I fit as good as I knowed how, but I reckon 
they'd have rid me on it only for Jo. She 
come runnin’ out the door, gentlemen, that 
girl did, with my ol’ .44 in her two hands 
like this and before they could wink she 
shut her eyes and let fly. That was enough 
for them cowards. They just dropped me 
like a hot potato and drifted. All of *em— 
every man-jack—they carried the news. 
But one moved slower than the others and 
he acted like he had considerable on his 
mind. Leastways that’s how it looked to 
me on the ground. 

“When they were safe out of shot one 
must of dropped back to help this feller, 
because I heard a yell: ‘Wait a minute. 
He’s shot through and through.’”’ 

The ginner stopped, nor did he give any 
indication of continuing his narrative. 

“Go on—go on. What did you do then? 
Tell it all.” 

“That’s all,” was the answer. “I and Jo 
locked the house tight and after a while we 
went to bed again. That Committee of 
Ten, gentlemen, when they seen the Deacon 
was dead, took the sheet and mask off’n 
him so as people wouldn’t know how come, 
and let him lie there all night. Yes, sir, 
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that’s what the sorry rascals went and done. 
They were scared lest they'd be found out.” 

Again Mr. Braz Biggerstaff projected 
himself into the forefront. With hands up- 
raised, he mutely demanded perfect quiet. 

“Mr. Cor-on-er,”” he boomed. “A mo- 
ment, please.” Having obtained the de- 
sired recognition he drew himself up, 
swelled his chest, tossed his hair out of his 
eyes, and commenced: 

“My countrymen—I take it that every 
fair-minded man—I take it that you, Mr. 
Cor-on-er—I take it as the sense of this 
jury that no citizen, however lowly or poor 
in this world’s goods, would be held guilty 
of any crime against the laws of this imp-er- 
ial commonwealth who should unwittingly 
slay an invader of his home by night. 
Such comes under the head of justifiable 
homicide. By night, my countrymen—like 
a thief—like the stealthy assassin who 
crept upon Ne-ro. Nay, we would acclaim 
him as a man of stout courage and un- 
blem-ished honor. But should the said 
householder have done the deed without 
trying to hit anyone in particular—and 
should the said—well—now—”’ Braz 
wavered in his flight of oratory, turned a 
mental flip and glided to the ground with: 
“What do you say, boys?” 

Whereupon the foreman of the jury 
stood up in his place. His eyes were glassy 
and he could hardly breathe from excite- 
ment, but he spoke his mind. 

“My notion is—I don’t know how you 
other gentlemen look at it—but I’ve got a 
hunch that no li'l’ girl like Jo Steger could 


hit a man with a gun. That’s my idea, 
gentlemen. It don’t seem to me, Mr. 


Coroner, like it would do a-tall for a jury 
of husbands and fathers to go out of this 
room and home and tell their wives and 
daughters that they had found a young 
girl guilty of shootin’ a man, even by acci- 
dent, and no matter how much he deserved 
it. No, sir, I don’t think so. Consequently 
I don’t believe Jo done it. Did you examine 
the deceased careful, Doc? That black 
horse Schoonover rode was a mighty ornery 
animal and it’s my notion that he done run 
away and throwed the Deacon off and broke 
his doggone neck.”’ 

He sat down amid a smart clapping of 
hands, and the jurymen looked at one 
another and at Steger. 

“T reckon,” said one at last, mopping his 
forehead, “‘that that’ll do for a verdict.”’ 














“But,” protested the bewildered coroner, 
“what'll I do about Banty here?” 

Once more Biggerstaff got the spotlight. 

“Mr. Cor-on-er,”’ he declaimed, “T’ll 
look after my client. You may leave him 
tome. And at this juncture it seems fitting 
to announce some news of supreme im- 
portance to Deaf Jones county. The 
President of the First National Bank has 
just authorized me to state that his insti- 
tution will lend thirty dollars a bale on 
cotton on assignment of warehouse receipt 
and written agreement to cut next year’s 
acreage one half.” 

Prolonged applause, which the coroner 
strove in vain to check. 

“There’s just one thing,” he said, when 
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he could get a word in edgewise, ‘“‘that I 
don’t understand like I ought to. What 
was Banty shootin’ at? What was all that 
gun-play for?” 

“That too,” replied Braz readily, “I can 
explain. His assiduous target practice 
with his trusty weapon was perfectly harm- 
less, Mr. Coroner. He had no fell designs 
whatsoever on the diseased. I have here 
an exhibit. Look, gentlemen.” 

He held suspended before their wondering 
gaze the colored supplement of a Sunday 
newspaper. Occupying a lurid page were 


excellent half-tones of the Kaiser and his 
cousin Nicholas, Czar of All the Russias. 
And in each royal head were some dozens 
of tiny punctures. 
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had faith. 
There were three thousand dollars’ 
worth of improvements on the quarter sec- 
tion. It was good land, but the owner’s 
courage had oozed through the holes in his 
shoes. He was wild to get away, so he 
offered the hundred and sixty acres to Ernest 
Hall and John Meek for sixteen hundred 
dollars, five hundred cash, the balance in 
five years. 

Hall and Meek had faith and the five 
hundred. They both believed in the future 
of the Salt River valley, the drouth not- 
withstanding. The day before the deal was 
to be closed, Meek scratched his head. 


L: surely was a bargain—to anyone who 


“Say, Ernie,” he remarked dubiously, 
“we won’t have a bean to run the ranch 
with when we fork over the five hundred. 
Better let me have the dough. I’ve got a 
hunch that black’s going to turn up.” 

Meek took the money, drove over to 
Phoenix, marched to his favorite roulette 
table and put five dollars on the black. 
Red won. Meek put ten dollars on the 
black. Red won again. Meek doubled 
the stake, again on black. Red won again. 
Meek piled five double eagles on the black. 
Red won again. Meek scowled, played two 
hundred dollars on the black. Red won. 
Meek tried a fifty-dollar bet on the black. 
Red won again. Setting his teeth, Meek 
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put the balance of his pile on black. Red 
won. 

At the next turn of the wheel the little 
ball dropped into a black compartment. 

The deal was not closed. 

This episode occurred in 1900. The same 
quarter section which fifteen years ago was 
offered for sixteen hundred dollars cannot 
be bought today for less than thirty thou- 
sand. Meek isgone. Hall had more faith. 
He is still in the valley. If black had turned 
up earlier, he might be driving a Chalmers 
Six instead of a Ford. But he’ll get the Six 
and get a quarter section, too. The stuff is 
in him. He turns out quality strawberries, 
chickens, turkeys, fruit. 

And Roosevelt Dam has spilled over! 
The big reservoir in the Tonto basin is full! 

Reservoirs are built for the sole purpose 
of filling up and running over. Everybody 
knows this fact. Why, then, did the peo- 
ple of the Salt River valley in Arizona beat 
the tomtom, get out the brass band, light 
the bonfires.and wear an ear-to-ear grin 
when this very simple phenomenon occurred 
in the middle of April? Why has the mere 
filling up of a reservoir any influence upon 
the future prospects of a first-class farmer 
like Hall? 

Let’s go back a few years. 

The cattlemen began irrigating in the 
Salt River valley ‘way back in 1869. In 
1890 more than 100,000 acres were under 
the ditch, yet the canals, in years of abun- 
dant rainfall, did not use all the water in 
the river. More canals were built, more 
acres were taken up and transformed from 
sagebrush into farms. 

The Salt River valley, at an elevation of 
1200 feet, has no winter. It produces 
oranges, grapefruit and dates. During the 
long summer the hot sun and the deep soil 
cause alfalfa to grow amazingly. Because 
of the soil’s remarkable yield men stretched 
the water supply, spread it far and wide 
over the level, gently sloping plain surround- 
ed by jagged hills of wondrous hues. Almost 
a dozen canals under separate ownership 
tapped the Salt river. In years of normal 
rainfall everybody had water, the valley 
swarmed with range stock to be fattened 
on its pastures. In winters of high floods 
the brush diversion dam usually went out 
and the canals remained empty until it 
could be rebuilt. There was always more 
or less trouble among the different canal 
companies over the distribution of the 





river’s flow, but these petty annoyances 
became mere pinpricks when the cycle of 
dry winters began in 1899. 

There wasn’t enough water to go around. 
Men hopefully sowed their crops in Febru- 
ary and watched them die of thirst in May. 
Young orchards shriveled up, the trees shed 
their seared leaves in June, desert growth 
crawled back on the tilled acres. There were 
parts of the valley which one year did not 
receive a single drop of water for nine 
months. Land values dropped, settlers 
took what they could get and moved 
away. 

Yet Hall had faith. He knew that water 
storage was the solution. If only black had 
turned up earlier! 

In 1902, through the passage of the Rec- 
lamation Act, national funds became avail- 
able for irrigation enterprises. The Salt 
River valley’s plea was heard. In a moun- 
tain gorge above the valley the Reclamation 
Service began, in 1906, to build a great dam. 
Behind it, in the Tonto basin, the winter 
floods of the Salt river would accumulate 
until they had formed a lake 225 feet deep 
at the dam, containing enough water to 
assure, with the river’s flow, 200,000 acres 
of an ample, permanent supply. 

The dam was completed in the spring of 
1911. But the next winter, and the next 
and the next were abnormally dry. The 
reservoir did not fill up. At its highest level 
it contained a little more than half of its 
capacity. Last summer its contents dwin- 
dled to one-quarter of its capacity. The 
supply of water was curtailed, economy 
was preached, old residents dubiously shook 
their heads. The water stored behind the 
big dam had tided the valley safely through 
two dry seasons. It was barely enough for 
a third rainless summer. What would the 
winter bring forth? The reservoir was 
almost empty. Would the distress of 1900 
be repeated? 

Last winter there were floods in Arizona. 
The Salt River valley splashed through 
them and hugged itself with joy. Behind 
the Roosevelt Dam the water was rising. 
Late in fall the reservoir had contained 
only enough water to cover 365,000 acres a 
foot deep. By March it contained a million 
acre-feet. On April 15th it rose to the full 
capacity of 1,360,000 acre-feet and water 
ran over the broad spillways. Whereupon 
all Arizona threw its sombrero into the air 
and yelled. 

























































April water ran over the broad spillways. 





The downstream face of the Roosevelt Dam, on the Salt River Project, in Arizona. 
the base of the dam, is the power house, the highest of the line of power-sites along the river. 

left, water is issuing to reinforce the supply in the irrigating ditches in the Salt River Valley. 
The reservoir was full and all Arizona rejoiced 
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The filling of the reservoir not only assured 
the fat valley of an abundant water supply 


for this summer and next. It meant more. 
Based upon measurements of the water- 
shed’s run-off over a period of nearly three 
decades, the water now stored behind the 
great dam is sufficient to make up any 
shortage in the river’s flow during the long- 
est known period of deficient precipitation. 

On the 210,000 acres of the Salt river 
project the ghost of the water shortage has 
been definitely laid. 

The Salt River valley always has had its 
place in the sun. To come into its own it 
only lacked a permanent, continuous supply 
of water. Many years ago the stockmen 
brought to the valley of the Salt river their 
herds to be fattened on the hay of the river 
bottoms, brought their sheep from the high 
plateau north and east for lambing and 
shearing. Snow and ice never came into 


the valley, and around the ranch houses 
grew the orange, the fig and the olive. So 
rich was the soil, so mild the climate that 
hundreds of men, gambling on the prospect 
of obtaining water, cleared the mesquite, 
the sagebrush and the giant cactus, built 





fences, planted orchards and made their 
homes in the violet shadow of the painted 
hills. Many of them, in the lean years 
when the water of the rivers did not go 
around, reaped a bitter crop of blasted 
hopes, but there were always those whose 
faith in the valley rested on bedrock. 
These men of strong faith—W. J. Mur- 
phy, B. A. Fowler, Joseph H. Kibbey, 
Frank P. Trott and their co-workers—had 
their reward when the first drops of water 
trickled over the spillway of the Roosevelt 
Dam to the canyon floor 225 feet below. 
The great lake behind the rock wall was 
their realized dream, the final conclusive 
answer to those of faint heart who shrugged 
their shoulders, tapped their foreheads 
significantly when dam and spillways were 
raised above the original height to increase 
the reservoir’s capacity. Before the cascade 
of the overflowing reservoir leaped over the 
barrier, these selfsame Thomases demanded 
that five feet be added to their spillways’ 
height, demanding room for even more water! 
Follow the water from the reservoir down 
the picturesque canyon to the level valley 
to see its work. Follow the high-line canal 
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The Salt River Valley is a gently sloping plain surrounded by jagged hills of wonderful hues. Its 
elevation is 1200 feet. It knows no winter. Hot sun and deep soil mean mesquite and giant cactus 
without water and, under irrigation, an amazing yield of alfalfa, citrus fruits and dates 
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It is faith which has worked miracles in the Salt River Valley. The first building in the town of 
Chandler, rising out of the sagebrush long before the water came, was a large hotel with private 
bath for every room and with a swimming-pool and a nine-hole golf course attached 
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Below the canal, deep green pomegranate hedges mark the end of the orchards, ash, palm and j 
cottonwood swing in long rows down the shady roads and_bright roofs glisten among the trees. 
4 There is interurban electric or motor transportation and wide-awake progressive neighbors 


















































The cattlemen began irrigating in the Salt River Valley as far back as 1869, fattening their range 
stock on its pastures. Now there are dairies thriving on the enormous yield of alfalfa and cheese 
factories and creameries are cooperative industries of the near future 
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The power-plant built by the Salt River farmers at an expense of a million dollars. 
hydro-electric current, generated by the irrigating waters of their system as a by-product, will produce 
i a perpetual net revenue of more than $300,000 a year for the wonder-working uses of the cooperative 
i farming community of the Salt River Valley 








Eventually the 





along the slope of the painted hills. Above 
the canal the giant cactus rises out of the 
sparse clumps of mesquite scattered over 
the naked soil. Below the canal deep-green 
pomegranate hedges mark the end of the 
orchards, fat cattle wade belly-deep through 
the alfalfa, ash, palm and cottonwood 
swing in long rows down the shady roads and 
bright roofs glisten among the trees. 

The grounds of one country club—there 
are three or four of them in the valley 
face the high-line canal. The buildings, 
the automobiles, the young people on the 
tennis courts, the heavy-scented orange 
groves in full bloom might have been trans- 
planted bodily from Pasadena or Riverside. 
A footbridge leads across the canal to the 
golf iinks on the high unwatered ground. 
Three giant cacti fifteen feet tall stand guard 
over the putting green, and an ancient 
joshua tree in the mesquite of the unregen- 
erated slope marks the far end of the course. 

It’s a far cry from roulette and faro, 
from Geronimo, cattle rustlers and pistol 
bullets to strictly non-intoxicant country 
clubs and golf balls, but the transformation 
has taken place, and water, ample quanti- 
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ties of plain water, brought it about. 
From the foregoing it is apparent that the 
Salt River valley is not a border district 
with frontier conditions. He who looks for 
homestead land within the limits of the 
watered area will be disappointed. If he 
has cash, he may be able to buy improved 
alfalfa land for $100 an acre; on terms he 
will find few improved tracts for less than 
$125 an acre. For this price he purchases 
the opportunity to work hard and produc- 
tively practically twelve months in the year, 
to choose from the forty-seven commodities 
grown commercially in the valley those 
adapted to his taste, to put forth his best 
efforts of mind and muscle under almost 
ideal conditions. In many parts of the 
valley he purchases with the land inter- 
urban electric or motor transportation and 
in almost every district he will buy with 
the land live, progressive neighbors. 

They are close at hand. The average 
size of the farm in the Salt River valley is 
forty-three acres. Intensively, intelligently 
cultivated, this area will comfortably sup- 
port the average family, a feat impossible 
on Illinois land twice as expensive. And the 




































The Civie Center, at Phoenix, contains not only the buildings of the Government Postoffice and the 
Y.M.C. A., but also the building of the Water Users Association. Because of the value of their hydro- 
electric plants, the Salt River farmers have it in their power, by wise, far-sighted’ management, to 
transform their fat valley into the foremost agricultural region of the world 
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neighbors are neighborly. There is the 
Neighborhood House, erected largely by 
the new forty-acre settlers on the old Bart- 
lett-Heard cattle ranch. At least three 
meetings a week are held in this house by 
the various organizations of the settlers, 
not counting divine services and Sunday 
School. Last Thanksgiving three hundred 
men and women banqueted in the Neighbor- 
hood House in relays—and they voted over- 
whelmingly in favor of dancing under 
proper chaperonage. 

The question of a bridge across the river 
came up. The county did not have all the 
requisite funds. So the settlers and land- 
owners subscribed. Even the homesteaders, 
struggling hard to hold on to their unwatered 
soil, contributed their share, and the very 
Indians on the distant reservation, appre- 
ciating the benefit of the improvement, 
contributed ten thousand dollars in labor. 

Are such neighbors worth buying into? 

Size up the type of Neils Peterson of 
Tempe, the Danish sailor who cast anchor 
in the valley in 1878. That he has become 
wealthy, a bank director, a large land- 
owner, a splendid farmer, these accom- 





plishmentsarecommonplace. Of far greater 
social significance is the fact that two hun- 
dred men from Peterson’s home town in Den- 
mark have been transplanted to the valley 
through Peterson’s efforts and assistance, 
that two hundred model farms and homes 
have been created through the ex-sailor’s 
unselfish liberality. 

The first building in the town of Chandler, 
rising out of the dry sagebrush long before 
the water came, was a large hotel with pri- 
vate bath for every room, with a swimming 
pool and a nine-hole golf course attached. 
There are enough Shriners on the new 
ranches around the town to organize a drill 
team of respectable size. This spring the 
new settlers through their Commercial Club 
raised $15,000 to finance a creamery and an 
ice plant. They’ll have a cannery as soon 
as their young orchards come into bearing. 

The foundation, the cornerstone of all 
the ranches, orchards, bridges, bungalows, 
country clubs and towns in the valley, is the 
Roosevelt Dam with its vast diversion and 
distribution system. This dam and the 
canal system were built by the United 
States at a cost of eleven million dollars. 
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Climbing the Fish Creek grade on the Scenic Highway, the unique motor-road which the Government 
built along with the Roosevelt Dam, through the mountains of the Roosevelt 
National Reserve, from Globe, the copper camp, to Phoenix 
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Climbing the cliff to the swallow-nests of the prehistoric irrigationists, in the cemented crevices 
of whose dwellings cotton-seed has been found, the lines of whose canals 
are followed by the engineers of today 
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faith. At sunset these 


The great lake behind the rock wall of the Roosevelt Dam is the realized dream of men of all-conquering 
waters glow with all the colors of the vision which the eyes of faith 
foresaw for the dry valley below the dam, whose rose-blossoming hus already begun 

















When the landowners and water users have, 
in twenty years, repaid this sum, the system 
will be theirs. As a by-product of the irriga- 
tion system they will also own a series of 
hydro-electric power plants for which they 
have been offered the entire cost of the irriga- 
tion system. 

Consider this fact a moment: 

A private corporation was more than wil- 
ling to pay the farmers eleven million dollars, 
the full cost of the dam, reservoir site, 
diversion dam, of hundreds of miles of irri- 
gation canals, merely to obtain the by-prod- 
uct of the irrigation system, the hydro- 
electric power. It expected to make suffi- 
cient profit out of the sale of this power to 
pay interest on the investment plus a margin 
for dividends. To put it another way, the 
sale of the by-product will be sufficient in 
less than a generation to pay off the invest- 
ment in the entire irrigation system. 

The farmers, once the money loaned by 
the United States is repaid, may use the 
electrical revenue to pay the cost of opera- 
tion and maintenance, receiving their water 
free of any charge whatsoever. Butitistobe 
hoped that no such use will be made of the 
revenue. Free water, cheap water is not an 
unmixed blessing. It leads to extravagant 
use, to lack of water economy, impoverishes 
the soil and eventually waterlogs the land. 

What, then, shall the Salt River valley 
do with its perpetual electric revenue? 

At present alfalfa and grain are the val- 
ley’s principal products. Fruit growing, 
truck gardening, the culture of long-staple 
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cotton, dairy farming are in their infancy. 
They are growing. By and by there will be 
a surplus of these high-priced products. 
Canneries, by-products plants, condenseries, 
cold-storage warehouses, cheese factories, 
creameries will be needed. Would the 
farmers be willing to advance to themselves 
at a low rate of interest out of their hydro- 
electric profits the capital needed to estab- 
lish these enterprises? Would they be 
willing to establish a land bank, a rural- 
credit system with their own collective 
funds? 

Advance another step. Collective buying 
of supplies makes for economy in produc- 
tion, but coliective buying requires capital. 
The Salt River valley farmers have it. Once 
their debts to the government are paid they 
can vote money to build and equip a com- 
munity center on every 5000-acre tract, to 
maintain a dozen practical farm advisers, 
to plant roses and palms on every road and 
lane, to establish a chain of retail stores for 
the sale of their own products, to run power 
and telephone wires to every farm, to give 
dances, lectures, motion-picture perform- 
ances in the community centers as often as 
they see fit. They have it in their power, 
by wise, far-sighted management, to trans- 
form the fat valley into the foremost agri- 
cultural region of the world—and the cor- 
nerstone, the foundation of this system of 
suburban farms, is the water that spilled 
over the lip of the great dam in April. 

Arizona’s intensively cultivated agricul- 
tural area will never be large. Though the 














traveler hurrying across the state north or 
south sees millions of acres of fertile, level 
land, most of it will forever remain the range 
of roaming herds. Water is scarce, and 
without water the glory of the desert’s floral 
cloth-of-gold in spring vanishes almost over- 
night. Still, this scarcity of water is of ad- 
vantage to those districts which have a sup- 
ply. The comparatively small area of in- 
tensively tilled land assures them of a good 
home market for many products. Phoenix, 
Tucson, Prescott, Globe, Douglas, all the 
smaller mining towns to this day import 
most of their fruit, vegetables, berries, eggs 
and poultry from California. Yet there is 
abundant land and sufficient water not only 
to supply every table in Arizona with every 
known farm product from grapefruit through 
soup, roast, cream and eggs to nuts, dates 
and raisins, but to leave a very substantial 
surplus for shipment. 

Tucson, the thriving center of the state’s 
southern part, has for years depended upon 
Los Angeles for its produce. It is just be- 
ginning to develop its extensive under- 
ground water supply, to lift the water to the 
surface by pumps and to produce that which 
its population consumes. In the Sulphur 
Springs valley the miner and the cattleman 
have shared the throne for decades; only 
within recent years has the underground 
reservoir been tapped and the deep green of 
the alfalfa field replaced the silvery gray 
carpet of the desert. In the valley around 
San Simon the discovery of artesian water 
brought hundreds of homesteaders who are 
now slowly, laboriously replacing mesquite 
and cactus with waving grain. At San 
Carlos, in the gorge of the Gila river, there 
will rise by and by a counterpart of the 
Roosevelt Dam, and sooner or later Arizona 
will again throw its hat into the air to cele- 
brate the filling of another reservoir. 

But let not Arizona throw its hat too 
high. During the last year the state has 
done splendid work in reclaiming the desert, 
but with the resources of the nation, with 
the aid of modern machinery it has not yet 
accomplished as much as the prehistoric 
Arizonans wrought with their bare hands. 
Practically every irrigation ditch in Arizona 
has followed or cut across the line of a canal 
built untold years ago by the vanished 
tribes of Indian engineers. And almost 
everywhere the irrigation systems of the 
extinct red irrigators covered a greater area, 
watered more land than the modern. Even 
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through rock walls and spurs the Indians 
carried their canals, heating the rocks with 
fire and throwing water upon them to make 
them crack. Cotton was hailed as a new 
crop in Arizona a few years ago, yet cotton- 
seed was found in the cemented crevasses of 
the cliff dwellings. It will be many years 
before the white man’s irrigated land ap- 
proaches in area and in the variety of its 
products the Arizonan soil tilled by the 
tribes a thousand years ago. 

Arizona is one of the most interesting of 
the forty-seven states. There is not a dull, 
commonplace square mile in all its territory; 
even the desert, the crystal-clear air, the 
strange cacti, the rich flora and queer fauna 
of the waste places have deep interest for 
him who has eyes to see the glory of the 
sunset, to whose understanding the low- 
hung stars of the desert night can speak. 
The geologist, be he bent on the acquisition 
of knowledge or the discovery of new lodes 
behind a pair of burros, can find food for 
endless study in the greatest copper-pro- 
ducing state in the world; the archaeologist 
has not yet solved the mystery of the lost 
race which built the ten thousand known 
cliff dwellings in every part of the state, 
which left the ruins of Casa Grande and 
Montezuma’s Castle. For the ethnologist 
there is no finer field of observation than the 
pueblos of the Navajos, the Hopis and 
Zunis on the Painted Desert. The mere 
sightseer has the Grand Canyon, the Petri- 
fied Forest, the remarkable Mission San 
Xavier at Tucson, the unique motor ride 
from Globe, the copper camp, through the 
mountains of the Roosevelt National Re- 
serve to Phoenix. For the sportsman, the 
hunter and angler the entire center of Ari- 
zona offers a mountainous, timbered upland 
almost unknown beyond the limits of the 
state and, if he has abundant leisure, the 
territory to the north of the Grand Canyon, 
in the Kaibab National Forest, will astonish 
him with the abundance of its big game. 

The cattleman with chaps and spurs, the 
tanned prospector behind his laden burros, 
the Indian with blanket and olla step aside 
on the Arizona roads to let the motor car pass. 
Nowhere else in the West do the shadows 
of the prehistoric past, the types of the 
frontier, the manners and customs of pio- 
neer days mingle so intimately, so artlessly 
with the ultra modern as in Arizona. Who- 
ever has not seen Arizona, he does not know 
America. 
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Is MONTESSORI THE 
EDUCATIONAL COLUMBUS? 


By DR. W. N. HAILMANN 


The “Montessori Method” has taken the United States by storm. Thanks to the deep, 
sincere interest of the American parents in the education of their children the new peda- 
gogic gospel from the shores of Italy has in two years become almost fashionable. So 
widespread has the interest in this method become that Dr. Maria Montessori decided to 
visit the United States personally to demonstrate her ideas at the San 
Francisco exposition and in other Pacific Coast cities. The follow- 
ing article is a notable contribution to the Montessori literature. It 
contains what 1s perhaps the first thorough critical analysis of the 
principles underlying the Montessori method published in America. 
Dr. Hailmann, the author, is eminently qualified to discuss the sub- 
ject. The “father of the kindergarten in America,” he ranks among 
the country’s highest pedagogic authorities. He introduced manual 
training in American schools, was superintendent of Indian schools 
and has published many works on educational subjects. Whether 
the reader agree or disagree with his conclusions, acareful study of 
the article will be of interest and value to every parent and teacher. 
—Epitor’s Note. 





HE unrestrained interest for novelty has been deeply stirred 

by glowing accounts of the “marvelous” achievements of the 
Montessori Method. Impressionable natures have flooded 
drawingrooms, educational gatherings and popular magazines with 
eager claims of its superiority over all that has yet been put forth in 





Is it necessary that babies 
III0 master the alphabet 
in twenty days? 




























the field of education, at least in so far as it 
concerns little children. The name of the 
variously gifted inventor of the method is 
hailed in these utterances as a rare genius 
for whom the world has been impatiently 
waiting. It may, therefore, not be amiss to 
subject the various features of the method 
to a dispassionate analysis, so that we may 
be enabled to distinguish the good from 
whatever may have but specious value. 

The method derives its name from Dr. 
Maria Montessori, the organizer of the “‘Chil- 
dren’s Houses’’ (Case dei Bambini) in Rome. 
These, primarily, represented a purely 
philanthropic purpose; the custody and care 
during working hours of the children under 
school age of the poor inmates of tenement 
houses. They resemble the day-nurseries, 
infant schools and salles d’asile of other 
days and other countries. They are dis- 
tinguished, however, by a feature worthy of 
general imitation. Under the inspiration of 
fine philanthropic fervor the owners of the 
tenement dwellings located the “Children’s 
House’”’ adjoining the spacious inner court 
of the block, transformed the court itself 
into a garden and playground, equipped the 
“House” itself with improved sanitary 
appliances, and placed it in charge of a 
resident teacher, a custodian and a physi- 
cian. Dr. Montessori, who enjoyed high 
reputation as student and teacher of de- 
fectives, accepted the task of organizing 
and directing the work. 

The first of these Houses was opened in 
1907, the second in April of the same year. 
In October, 1908, Milan followed with the 
establishment of a similar institution; and 
in November of the same year, again in 
Rome, a Children’s House was opened in 
connection with a modern apartment house. 


RIGHT AND WRONG 


In the same year Montessori published a 
detailed account of her work in a volume 
entitled “The Method of Scientific Peda- 
gogy as Applied to the Education of Little 
Children in the Children’s Houses.” Well 
conceived in the arrangement of topics, 
vivid in presentation and charmingly fervid 
in style, the volume affords a clear view of 
her mode of procedure and of her claim to 
the title of ‘the educational Columbus.” 
It is difficult, indeed, in perusing it, to es- 
cape the hypnotic influence of her enthus- 
iasm and sincere conviction and to avoid 
unreserved surrender to her suggestions. 
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DELI 


She places herself squarely on the plat- 
form of the new education of which Froebel 
and Dr. Dewey are the chief prophets, 
advocates eloquently the demand for self- 
activity, self-help and freedom; urges re- 
spect for individuality and for the laws of 
natural development; recognizes, although 
to a limited extent, the value of play and of 
environment in the self-unfoldment of the 
child. Her criticisms of certain short- 
comings of the traditional school are classic 
in vigor and cogency, and her theory of 
discipline merits unqualified approval.* 

Her practice, however, although it affords 
a number of devices that invite adoption, 
is marred by serious inconsistencies and an 
all-absorbing hyperscientific onesidedness. 
To point out the more important ones of 
these flaws seems imperative. 

Abundant source of error in her practice 
is found in her antecedents. It appears 
that she gained her pedagogic fervor in con- 
nection with the training of idiots in an 
insane asylum. Here, applying ‘‘a wholly 
original method,” she obtained “marvelous 
results,” brought some idiots to read and 
write and enabled them ‘‘to present them- 
selves at an examination in the public 
schools together with the normal children 
and to stand the test.’’t 

This experience, when she came to take 
charge of the training of normal children in 
the Children’s Houses, led her to use in the 
education of these ‘didactic material’ simi- 
lar to what she had used successfully with 
defectives, and to formulate the specious 
maxim: ‘The same didactic material ren- 
ders education possible with defectives, and 
with normal children stimulates self-edu- 
cation.” 

Now, all education, in so far as it is effect- 
ive, is self-education, whether the child be 
normal or abnormal; and, similarly, all 
children will need, for the purposes of this 
self-education, stimulus from environment. 
But response to such stimulus with defect- 
ives is sluggish, superficial and narrow, so 
that stimuli must be isolated and abnor- 
mally emphasized. With normal children, 





*In proof of this statement the following utterance on dis- 
cipline is quoted: “The individual made artificially silent like 
a mute and immobile like a paralytic is annihilated, not dis- 
— We call disciplined one who is master of himself and 
who deliberately follows a rule of life.” And elsewhere: “We 
have tried to subdue instead of conquering from within; we 
have failed to discover the children’s gentleness, their sense of 
justice, their eagerness to know. They have passed by us 
without revealing themselves to us.” 

FIt is doubtful whether this incident is more remarkable as 
an indication of the excellence of her work or as a condemna- 
tory criticism of the work of the public school. 
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on the other hand, the varied 
impressions of things and per- 
sons are not only sufficient, but 
because of their very complex- 
ity and the elements of vigorous 
life therein, more effective, 
more persistent and deeper. 
They reach not only sense- 
perception, but stir at the same 
time the imitative, imaginative 
and constructive phases of the 
child’s soul-life. In view, there- 
fore, of the elaborate and costly 
artificial didactic material of the 
Children’s Houses, it would 
seem that Dr. Montessori’s fundamental 
formula challenges admiration only as a 
fanciful rhetorical flourish. 
KNOWLEDGE WITHOUT APPLICATION 

Her didactic material consists of a series 
of ingeniously devised apparatus for prac- 
tising buttoning, lacing, bow-binding and 
fastening with hooks and eyes; for the 
training of the sense and the correct naming 
of the sense-impressions; and, as an after- 
thought, for writing, reading and the use 
of ciphers in arithmetic within the limits 
of one and one hundred. 

The bulk of this material applies to the 
training of the senses. These are attacked 
separately, e. g., the sense of touch, the 
sense of weight, of color, etc.; or in closely 
related groups, as in the recognition of 
form by sight, touch and the muscular 
sense. In each case the exercise begins 
quite abruptly, ends abruptly 
and leads no farther than the ( 
recognition and naming of i 
the impression, such as rough 
or smooth, red or blue, light 
or heavy. 

The knowledge thus gained 
is rarely, and then only in- 
cidentally, applied in the 
exploration of the qualities 
of things or in the recognition 
of things. Only in touch 
exercises with different kinds 
of cloth is recognition the 
object, and much is made of 
the eagerness with which the 
little ones hasten to meet 
visitors and to pass their 
fingers over the garment of 
the new friend in order to 
discover its character. Yet 





Even so, he may color 
the cow green and 
the tree red 
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this seems to exhaust their 
interest. They are satisfied 
with their knowledge of the 
sense-impression and with the 
fresh opportunity to indulge in 
it. Thus, when the child has 
learned to recognize and name 
all the colors, it still may hap- 
pen that, in a later exercise in 
preparation for writing, it 
colors the outline cow green 
and the outline tree red. Even 
in games connected with some 
of the sense-exercises the bur- 
den of effort is ever with the 
recognition and naming of the sense- 
impression involved, rather than with the 
use of the impression in recognizing the thing 
that makes the impression or the naming of 
things that might give rise to it. 

Now, normal children spontaneously 
deal with things, rather than with abstract 
sense-impressions. The fact that sand- 
paper is rough merely serves to impress 
sandpaper upon the memory, to distin- 
guish it from other things. It is the things 
around them that normal children want to 
examine and understand, know and use.* 
When such children get hold of balls, they 
grasp them, balance them in their hands, 
roll them and toss them and incidentally 
gain much varied knowledge of their 
properties by which they learn to recognize 
and use them. If there are contrasts, they 
will recognize the individual balls by these, 
while knowing them as balls by the prop- 
erties common to all. The 
names of these properties, of 
which the teacher of defec- 
tives necessarily makes much, 
will in normal environment 
and with normal children 
largely take care of them- 
selves, in so far at least as the 
natural needs of the child are 
concerned. Indeed, it seems 
doubtful that, with normal 
children, the age from three 
to seven is the proper time 
for insistent training of the 
senses and that this effort 
should be reserved for a 
later period. 





*“Even the lowest idiot,’ Dr. Seguin 
writes, “is not content with the mere recog- 
nition of an object, such as round or square. 
He touches and licks it, when it is put 
before him, in order to discover whether 
it has other qualities than shape.” 


Much is made of the eagerness with 
which a visitor's garment is 
tested by the little ones 
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MONTESSORI’S BIOLOGICAL AIMS 

In the Montessori exercise, however, the 
sense-impression is wholly divorced from 
the thing that produces it. The red tablet 
becomes ‘‘the red,” the rough tablet be- 
comes “the rough,’ etc. All else is ig- 
nored. Neither tablet nor card is ever 
“degraded” to uses in play. The child that 
might yield to the temptation of employing 
the tablets in pleasing arrangements would 
be deprived of her coveted plaything and 
reduced to some other “‘biological’’ passiv- 
ity of the doctor’s invention. A little boy 
had been training some phase of his sense 
of shape with the help of ten cylinders that 
had to be fitted into corresponding holes 
in a bulky wooden stand. The youngster 
yielded to the impulse of playing that the 
cylinders could be used as wheels and the 
wooden stand as a train of cars. Without 
ceremony the insulted ‘didactic material” 
was removed, and the boy found it necessary 
to select “spontaneously”? another of the 
doctor’s ‘‘self-educative inventions.” 

Thus these formal exercises with the 
sense-material become hostile to that spon- 
taneous purpose on which, in her theory, 
Dr. Montessori justly lays so much stress. 
For each piece of her elaborate apparatus 
there is but one legitimate use. Each piece 
represents an artifice that forces upon the 
child some purpose of the school. Thus, 
indeed, each piece comes to the child as a 
poorly disguised device of doing for the 
child, inasmuch an arbitrary task which has 
no relation to spontaneous purpose on the 
child’s part, is hostile to the exercise of 
the imagination and the constructive activi- 
ties. 

Now, while it is true that, as Lord Bacon 
expressed it, ‘‘sense-perception is the port 
of entry to the intellect,” it is equally true 
that we should not linger at the entrance; 
and more imperatively does this apply in 
the education of normal children who are 
neither dull nor physiologically impaired. 
Rather, we should spare no effort to afford 
these children at once abundant oppor- 
tunity and stimulus to utilize sensory 
acquisitions in varied intellectual, esthetic 
and social activities. Each new gain 
should without delay or hindrance become 
a true inner possession, stir and liberate 
the imagination and reach various forms 
of self-expression, individual and_ social. 
How this ideal may be approximated has 
been abundantly shown by Froebel and his 
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followers and by the American primary 
school. 
“FOOLISH AND DEGRADING”’ TOYS 


But Montessori has no patience with the 
kindergarten and with the play-spirit of 
little children. She makes, indeed, some 
concessions to this spirit in periods of “‘free 
play;” she even uses highly colored German 
rag-dolls in certain color exercises; bui on 
the whole she looks upon toys as “foolish 
and degrading.’’ Games are to her “mean- 
ingless and without thought,” except, of 
course, her games played in her way. In 
these, however, there is scarcely a shadow 
of self-expression, dramatic interest or true 
social spirit. There is little, if any, occasion 
for the joyous singing of songs or for danc- 
ing. Marches, she grants, may be accom- 
panied with little songs, because these 
furnish a breathing exercise very helpful 
in strengthening the lungs, but the marches 
themselves are for “‘poise’’ and not for 
“rhythm,” although rhythm is one of the 
deepest instincts of child-nature. 

The free and joyous living with the 
children on the part of kindergartner or 
teacher has no place in what she is pleased 
to call her “scientific method.” This 
induces her to place undue stress upon 
experiment and observation in the nar- 
rower sense of these terms. On the plausi- 
ble plea that nothing must be forced upon 
the child, the teacher, whom she prefers 
to call ‘“‘directress’—less of the children, 
however, than of the experiments—holds 
herself strictly aloof, reducing mutual 
social interest to a minimum. Each child, 
in practical isolation, is intent upon the 
chosen or suggested experiment. 


THE GREAT FAULT: NEGLECT OF SOCIAL 
ACTIVITY 

The directress starts the child, names the 
sensations and leaves the child to its own 
resources. Later, she tests the child’s 
success in her kindly, monosyllabic way 
with “show me” or “give me” the smooth 
or rough, the red or blue; or, in other 
cases, indicates pleasure over the child’s 
success by a simple word or approving 
gesture. If the child errs, she suggests 





another experiment, not at the time cor- 
recting or leading the child to discover its 
blunder, for fear that this might ‘‘force the 
child to understand and thus disturb the 
natural condition for subsequent observa- 
tion.” 
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Throughout the Montessori method at- 
tention is given to the child almost exclu- 
sively as an individual with scarcely a touch 
of social interest. ‘There exists,” Dr. 
Montessori writes, “but one real biological 
manifestation of child-life, the living indi- 
vidual; and to single individuals, one by 
one, education, that is the active aid to the 
normal expansion of life, must apply it- 
self.” She recognizes, indeed, the claims 
of environment as “‘a secondary factor which 
can modify, as it can aid or destroy, but 
which never creates."’ She seems to over- 
look the capital value 
of social intercourse, 
slights social play, 
speech, the story and 


other common _in- 
terests. 
Now, while it is 


true that the growth 
and development of 
the human organism 
is a process of individ- 
ual self-unfoldment, 
it is equally true that 
the humanization of 
the individual, his 
human adjustment, is 
unthinkable without 
properly guided social 
intercourse. In and 
through social living 
the child gains the 
most precious con- 
stituents of individual 
worth. In social do- 
ing he learns to ap- 
preciate his value to 
others and the value 
of others to him in the 
attainment of broader 
and higher achieve- 
ments that lie beyond the pale of individual 
effort. Here sympathy and justice and 
love and self-devotion enter his heart; the 
ethical and spiritual self is stirred and fed. 
He is lifted out of his “biological” animality 
into sociological humanity. He continues, 
indeed, to “learn by doing,” on which Dr. 
Montessori justly insists, but he also 
learns in order to do more abundantly and 
more humanly, which she fails to appre- 
ciate. 

There are, it is true, even in her work 
opportunities in which the children can use 
their sense-perceptions and, later on, their 
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Individual prowess should find a field in 
social purpose 








skill in recognizing letters and ciphers in 
“collective” games: color-games, sound- 
games, an excellent game of silence, blind 
man’s games and others. In these many 
children share. Yet there is always a 
crowd of onlookers and one performing 
individual and, consequently, much oppor- 
tunity for the “sincerest explosions of 
laughter”? and derision to which she refers 
repeatedly in her book, not without pride. 

Notable exceptions that do not come 
under these criticisms are found in the 
physical exercises of the Children’s Houses. 
This applies also to 
the housekeeping 
chores: putting the 
room in order, setting 
the table for luncheon 
etc. In a _ measure 
this is true even of the 
exercises in buttoning, 
the management of 
hooks and eyes, lacing 
and the tying of bows, 
and more especially 
of the application of 
these exercises to the 
dressing of large dolls 
and to self-help in 
making one’s own 
toilet. 


MONTESSORI MAKES 
WRITING EASY 
Much is made, and 
justly so, of Dr. Mon- 
tessori’s success in 
teaching the art of 
writing. Originally, 
the teaching of the 
three R’s had not en- 
tered into her pro- 
gram; but, yielding 


to the importunities of parents, she 
accepted the innovation. She began 
with writing on the plausible analogy 


that, as speaking precedes hearing, so 
writing must precede reading. She based 
her instruction upon the training of the 
muscular sense in tracing large letters cut 
from emery paper and in simple drawing 
movements. The ingenious devices in her 
practice are worthy of the most serious 
consideration. Her success, greatly aided 
by the simple and consistent structure of the 
Italian language, was indeed marvelous. 
In a surprisingly short time—one of her 

















































five-year-old babies in twenty days—the 
children mastered the alphabet and wrote 
words under dictation. Henceforth, her 
language training centered in the writing 
and reading of words. In this the children 
were intensely interested. It represented 
their first approximately creative effort. 
They had at last found an occupation in 
which they could use their discoveries for 
purposes of their own, for real self-expres- 
sion. They fairly “exploded into writing,” 
as Dr. Montessori proudly expresses it. 
But she fails to see that explosion in the 
child’s life implies previous repression. 

She found that with her method normal 
children begin to write at four years of 
age, and at five years of age can read and 
write at least as well as the children who 
have finished the first elementary class. 
After a number of experiments. with 
some illustrated books of simple stories, 
she reports, “the children read with much 
less assiduity the books than the word- 
cards, because in the former they found 
many unfamiliar words.” 


MECHANISM VERSUS SPIRIT 


Obviously, while the children could 
write or draw words and read them, they 
still were strangers to language in its bear- 
ings on feeling and thought, in its social 
value and in the extension of experience 
and interest that results from thoughtful 
and vivid story-telling which, as we have 
seen, she condemns. Indeed, even a lan- 
guage ideally simple and consistent in its 
phonetic structure and graphic symbolism 
can ill bear such neglect of its inner wealth 
and power in the interest of its mechanism. 
Here, as elsewhere, the thing is of deeper 
value than the symbol. 

Her method is consistently synthetic. 
It proceeds from the alphabet through 
word and phrase to the sentence. A num- 
ber of her simpler devices are worthy of 
praise. Yet these are not new. They 
have been practised by primary teachers 
for many years and in many places. Within 
the scope of her work she had marked 
success. This success, however, is due not 
so much to her work, but rather to the 
simple phonetic structure of the Italian 
tongue. Her method, indeed, is ill adapted 
to the exceedingly complex structure of 
English phonetics. Here, an analytic mode 
of procedure is imperative and has been 
found in many instances, both in the home 
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and in school, as marvelously successful 
as hers with Italian children. Moreover, 
this analytic method, from the beginning 
and all along, places the mechanism of the 
language in the service of its logical side. 

From another point of view, the wisdom 
of teaching children the art of writing and 
reading at so tender an age at the expense 
of weightier matters may well be ques- 
tioned. The riper judgment of educational 
thought is opposed to such practice. It 
would postpone this instruction to a time 
when children call for it spontaneously and 
can use it for purposes of their own. 


PLACING THE MEANS ABOVE THE END 


In every phase of the work of the Chil- 
dren’s Houses—with the possible excep- 
tion of the physical exercises, the house- 
hold activities, a few excellent games, 
their “explosion into writing,’ and some 
minor incidents—we meet similar condi- 
tions: An attractive theoretical basis, 
culled from Rousseau’s impassioned revela- 
tions and further emphasized by scores of 
modern educators; but a practice vitiated 
by overwrought trivialities, a depressing 
“biological” onesidedness, and a persistent 
disregard of the humanizing elements in 
child-nature. Everywhere the purpose is 
lost in the tool. Sense-perception fails to 
enlist the intellect; individual prowess finds 
no field in social purpose; constructive skill 
stops short of creative self-expression; there 
is ever a crowd of individuals but no com- 
mon interest; there is learning by doing, 
but rarely in order to do; there is drill in 
the mechanism of language, but no oppor- 
tunity to enjoy its bearing on the expansion 
of thought and feeling and on the play of 
the imagination. 

Half a century ago, Dr. Seguin, from 
whom the organizer of the Children’s 
Houses derives much of her inspiration, 
advocated for little children the ‘Physio- 
logical School as resulting from the union 
of the kind training of the salle d’asile and 
the joyous exercises of the kindergarten 
with the application of physiology to edu- 
cation.”” In view of her fine enthusiasm, 


her insight into the laws of child-physiology 
and her superior ingenuity, it is a pity that 
Dr. Montessori slighted the first two of 
these factors and turned to the school for 
idiots and to certain traditional idols of 
antiquated primary schools for guidance 
and aim. 
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MELIA sat in a weary huddle on a 
A bench in Washington Square. My- 
riads of tiny colored disks danced 

in front of her eyes, which ached with the 
strain of sorting seeds all day. The loose- 
jointed rattle of the heavy trucks lumbering 
over the street cobbles and the clanging of 
the electric cars half-circling the park made 
her head throb painfully. But the cool air 
had a brackish tinge from the fog lingering 
on the top of Russian Hill and Amelia liked 
its fresh damp touch on her face. She was 
utterly indifferent to the presence of others 


in the park, and almost too tired to smile’ 


a welcome at the stout happy-faced young 
woman who sat down heavily beside her 
on the bench. 

“How’s everybody down’ the factory, 
Amelia?” 

“Fine, Vicky,’ Amelia answered color- 
lessly, staring wistfully at Vicky’s wedding 
ring. 

Vicky smiled her pleasure in the undi- 
vided health of the factory, and fussed 
prettily with the crimson scarf swathed 
around her dark head. Then she nodded 
to an Italian woman sitting on an opposite 
bench whose quick fingers were working a 
miracle of lace. She called jovial greetings 
to a number of women crossing through the 
park to their homes on the North Beach 
side of Telegraph Hill. 

Amelia watched her silently. Vicky’s 
crimson scarf and bright blue dress made a 
cheerful spot of color against the fresh 
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green of the small park. Her happy con- 
tented face had not hung over hundreds of 
diminutive seeds all day. Amelia sighed 
heavily—it was good to have a husband. 

Vicky breathed on her wedding ring and 
polished it with a fringed end of her scarf. 
“Tt’s easy,” she said in Italian, then re- 
membering Amelia’s preference she fin- 
ished in English, ‘‘It’s a girl’s own blame if 
she don’t get married.” 

Amelia, her eyes still on the ring, shook 
her head. It may have been easy for the 
plump, placid Vicky, but it would not be 
so for her. And Vicky, looking at the girl’s 
timid brown eyes, her tremulous red mouth, 
and that chronic blush always creeping up 
the back of her neck to flaunt itself on her 
soft cheeks, vaguely realized that it might 
be a little difficult for Amelia. 

“But you're twenty, Amelia,” Vicky’s 
voice raised in competition with the street 
racket, “an’ you ain't gettin’ younger 
every day. If you had more push you’d 
make it—d’you want to stick in the seed 
factory till you die?” 

“No,” Amelia returned forcibly for her, 
and passed a hand over her aching eyes. 

“You take it from me, Amelia, if you’d 
just wash the scared look off your face 
you'd stand a chance. Lots of fellows like 
little girls like you, only you’ve got to put 
them wise you’re around.” 

Amelia stared at the lacemaker on the 
opposite bench in doleful silence. If she 
blushed repeatedly despite her agonized 
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attempts to quell it, how could she hope to conquer 
her timid expression? The lacemaker’s swift fingers 
wearied her eyes and she buried her face on her arm. 

“Never mind, Amelia—you leave it to me.”’ 

At this generous offer Amelia grew frightened. 
No matter how desperate her case was she knew 
she could not adopt Vicky’s method. The very 
memory of that campaign made her shiver with 
apprehension. Vicky had fancied the young owner 
of a fruit store and had secretly written on his 
order pad “V— likes Joe,” until Joe, flattered and 
curious, had with little trouble discovered her. 
Amelia knew that she never, never could resort 


to such means. 

The lacemaker 
was folding her 
work and Vicky, 
leaning forward, 
asked her in Ital- 
ian if she liked 
Joe’s vegetables. 
Beaming with 
pride at the 
woman’s answer, 
Vicky sat back 
and nudged 
Amelia: 

“Las ten. @ 
young barber 
just rented my 
uncle’s store—he 
hasn’t a girl.”’ 

“They all 
have,” protested 
Amelia from the 
depths of her 
arm. 

“He hasn’t—I 
asked him,” 
Vicky insisted. 

“TIs—is he like 
Joe?” Amelia 
asked faintly. 

“No, sir, you 
don’t want a 
fellow like Joe; 
he’s too loud. 
He’d be liable to 
take a good laugh 


Amelia sat in a weary huddle on a bench in the park, her 
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her cheeks scar- 
let and her chin 
quivering. 
“Come on, just 
hold your teeth 
together an’ 
keep sayin’— 
seed factory till 
I die — that’ll 
move you.” 
Amelia, press- 
ing her white 
teeth together, 
thought of the 
endless _ electric 
belt with its 
moving cargo of 
seeds, and forced 
herself to her 
feet. Vicky’s 
openly satisfied 
bearing made 
her more con- 
scious than ever 


Pees asa = of her own timid 


little person. As 


some day an’ eyes aching with the strain of sorting seeds all day they walked 


the noise would 

kill you. The barber’s little an’ soft-like— 

let’s walk past his shop now.” Vicky 

jumped up, straightened her skirts and tried 

for a more graceful effect with her scarf. 
Amelia clung to the bench in an agony 

of embarrassment. “I can’t,” she wailed, 





down Stockton 
street she moved close to her companion, her 
small dark face on a level with the crimson 
scarf trailing over Vicky’s shoulders. Half a 
block from a freshly painted red and white 
barber pole, Amelia’s steps faltered and 
she would have fled at sight of the barber’s 
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crisp white coat in the doorway had not 
her watchful friend suddenly grasped her 
arm. Amelia’s head sang dizzily as she 
returned the barber’s polite acknowledg- 
ment of Vicky’s elaborate introduction 
with a painfully shy nod. 

“Ts your business picking up, Mr. Fop- 
piano?” Vicky inquired, playing with an 
end of her scarf to show her wedding ring. 

“It’s always hopeful,” the little barber 
answered, showing his teeth pleasantly. 

“Did you ever live in North Beach be- 
fore?” Vicky had left a few questions un- 
asked in their previous meeting. 

The little barber nodded, ‘‘I was born on 
Telegraph Hill.” 

‘“‘Why, so was Amelia—isn’t that funny!” 

Amelia’s stiff lips refused to emulate the 
barber’s polite smile at the singularness of 
the coincidence. She was in terror of what 
Vicky would say next. 

“T was born on Bay street,” Vicky con- 
tinued. “My Joe came from Italy five 
years ago in the steerage. His uncle sent 
for him. He was too old to go to school— 
that’s why he talks such bum American.” 

“He does fine for only five years,” the 
little barber said ingratiatingly. 

Vicky beamed her pleasure at his praise. 
“T talk American to him so he’ll learn.” 

Amelia stole a sidelong glance at the 
little barber, then quickly refastened her 
gaze on the shiny window lettering. She 
liked her brief glimpse of him, and the wide 
polished window showed a shop as spotless 
as his crisp, white coat and freshly painted 
pole. Down in the depths of her timid 
soul a real longing stirred which she in- 
stantly tried to quench. Such a grand little 
barber would not look in the seed factory 
for a wife. 

Vicky had made a slight pause to give 
Amelia a chance to speak, but Amelia 
being temporarily paralyzed, she again 
turned to the little barber: 

“My uncle lets you have the store very 
cheap.” 

“T pay enough,” he answered shortly. 

“Don’t you like our vegetables?” She 
never failed to ask this question of Joe’s 
customers. 

“They’re real fresh,” he said heartily. 

Vicky smiled happily. ‘I’m glad you 
like ’em. I told Joe not to put nothin’ over 
on you. Somebody’s got to look out for 
you single fellows—ain’t that so, Amelia?” 
Amelia murmured unhappily and edged 





away. Vicky, watching her retreat out 
of the corner of her eye, pleasantly bade the 
little barber goodby and caught up to 
Amelia, her plump face almost angry. 

“You little clam—why didn’t you say 
somethin’ for yourself? You could have 
told him about the ravioli prize you took 
at the settlement cookin’ school. You 
could have said how clean his shop was an’ 
how you never heard of such a young fellow 
owning a barber business for himself. 
How’s anybody to know you're alive if 
you don’t act it!” 

Amelia had no defense. She was ashamed 
of the awkward, bashful figure she had 
made, and listened to Vicky in discouraged 
silence. As they approached Joe’s fruit 
store Vicky’s good-humor returned. Under 
the eye of his best customer, Joe was se- 
lecting four chickens from the coop near 
the edge of the sidewalk. Chickens had 
never been higher priced and Vicky smiled 
broadly behind Joe’s substantial back. 

“Aren’t you comin’ in? Well, all right— 
Joe’d only tease you anyway.” 

Amelia, with a pitiful glance at the coop 
of chickens and Belgian hares on the curb, 
hurried away. She could put up with 
Joe’s coarse voice and clumsy joshing, but 


the coop of soft-eyed rabbits sickened _her., 


Huddled together they calmly chewed 
withered lettuce while waiting to die. 
Shuddering at their fate, she climbed to 
her home on the ridge of Filbert street, 
where it fairly dives down Telegraph Hill. 

In the evening Amelia, turning up the 
collar of her sweater coat, walked rapidly 
down the street, which was quite dark. 
The fog, having descended Russian Hill, 
was shrouding the lamp-posts, making 
their lights practically useless. Amelia 
was grateful for the sheltering darkness, 
and passed the various couples bound for 
the nickelodeon district without fear of 
being recognized. She found it trying to 
have her unescorted visits to the shows 
remarked by her more fortunate girl 
friends. On Stockton street, despite the 
string of lighted stores, the fog lent a 
blurring mist and Amelia slipped into a 
ten-cent theater, confident that she had 
escaped notice. 

She chose a seat with a view to remaining 
through the two performances. One show 
was not to her mind worth ten cents; two 
shows, even though a repetition, made the 
parting with the dime easier. Out of her 
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Amelia was so absorbed 
in the show that she did 
not discover the little 
barber in the adjoining 
seat until the intermis- 
sion. In a state of in- 
ward panic, she greeted 
him shyly. How long 
had he been there? He 
would surely know she 
was doubling on the 
performance and possi- 
bly attribute her staying 
























































Amelia liked her brief glimpse of him, but such 
@ grand little barber would not look 
in the seed factory for a wife 


weekly four-and-a-half earned at the ° 
seed factory her mother allowed her to 
keep three dollars. To dress, and save 
with the diversion of one nickelodeon 
a week, left no surplus for ten-cent 
shows. But occasionally when the 
longing became intolerable, she re- 
luctantly removed a piece of tin from 
a certain knot hole and took a dime 
from her savings for a peep at vaude- 
ville. 
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to his presence. She longed to leave 
and hide her confusion in the cool driz- 
zle of the fog outside. But the craving 
to again hear the songs and music actually 
conquered her timidity. Her cheeks ting- 
ling and her cold hands grasping the arms 
of the seat in a damp clutch, she watched 
the curtain rise for the second show. 

But she hardly enjoyed it. The little 
barber was too much of a distraction. Not 
that he seemed at all aware of her presence, 
but Vicky’s impatience with her stupidity 
that afternoon recurred to her and she 
tried frantically to remember what she 
was told to say. It was useless. Her 
memory in company with her voice had 
died of pure excitement. She watched 
his profile and when he loudly applauded 
an Italian song she applauded too, and 
quickly turning his head he smiled warmly 
at her. After the theater he walked home 
with her, and Amelia inwardly fumed at 
the fog, having no desire for obscurity with 
such an escort. 

The next day while her tired eyes and 
quick fingers sorted seeds her thoughts 
played with the little barber. She delighted 
in comparing his gentle, quiet manners 
with the boisterous, gruff ways of Vicky’s 
Joe. Then he also spoke Italian and Eng- 
lish equally well, and bought a lottery 
ticket once a month. Amelia thought him 
the most educated man she had ever met. 
Her own education had been stopped 
abruptly at fourteen when she had started 
to work in the factory. She still pored over 
her school books and refused to talk Italian 
to anyone except her mother, who had not 
learned English. Amelia rarely had oc- 
casion to go beyond the confines of North 
Beach, so the rest of San Francisco barely 
existed for her. She had a horror of for- 
getting her English or twisting it ridicu- 
lously like Vicky’s Joe. And she realized 
that it was easy to forget, for she noticed 
that Vicky lapsed more and more into 
Italian. 

After work Amelia stopped to make a 
purchase on Stockton street, then went to 
call upon Vicky. Half closing her eyes she 
brushed by the coop of rabbits, dodged 
Joe, and dashed through the store into the 
backyard. Vicky was taking in the wash, 
and removed a clothespin from her mouth 
to exclaim at the snapping brightness of 
Amelia’s eyes. She was intensely gratified 
with the little barber’s attentions and 
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promptly took the credit for it, an attitude 
Amelia resented but suffered in silence. 

“He asked me to go with him tonight,” 
Amelia said in shy joy. 

“Last night didn’t you bring him in an’ 
give him a glass of your father’s sweet 
wine?” 

Amelia shook her head, fidgeting at 
Vicky’s frown. “I remembered that you 
did it with Joe, but everybody was in bed 
when we got home.” 

“You’ve got to fix that, Amelia—who 
sleeps in the front room?” 

“Guido and Attilo. Ma says she'll keep 
“em up so’s I can have it tonight.” 

Vicky was slightly appeased. She had 
seen to it that Joe had often been treated 
to a glass of wine of her own making. Not 
every girl could make the sweet ‘‘black”’ 
wine that she so successfully turned out 
each year, when the North Beach district 
reeks with the odor of the home wine- 
making. Amelia to be sure had had little 
to do with her family’s wine-making, but 
she was anxious to follow Vicky’s lead as 
much as possible. 

“What show are you goin’ take in to- 
night?” 

“He didn’t say.” Amelia blushing, un- 
wrapped her parcel. 

Vicky looked disgustedly at the cheap 
red claret glass and jerked a tablecloth 
down with a scattering of clothespins. 

“Can it, an’ give him somethin’ he can 
drink out of—that would tease any man 
mad.” 

Visibly crushed, Amelia re-wrapped the 
glass. She thought it beautiful and had 
considered its purchase all day. Vicky’s 
raw disapproval dampened her effervescent 
spirits. She suddenly became painfully 
aware of the agonized cackle of several 
chickens that Joe’s practiced hand was 
transferring to a featherless region. 

Vicky bundled up the wash, then spread 
her left hand out in satisfied contempla- 
tion. “I'll hint to him to give you a thick 
ring like mine.” 

Amelia’s eyes widened in fright. ‘““Hadn’t 
you better wait till we see how things’ll 
turn out? Tomorrow you think you’re 
goin’ get married an’ then he dies, or gets 
another girl, an’ you’re just where you 
began from.” 

While speaking she moved toward a hole 
in the fence which opened into the next 
yard. She would have scaled the fence 
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rather than pass through the store where 
those sounds of distress still continued. 

She climbed slowly homeward. Behind 
her the sun had slipped back of Russian 
Hill, and the purple haze which enveloped 
the streets between was gradually veiling 
Telegraph Hill. Only the tallest eucalyptus 
on its crest caught the reflected glow from 
the sun-touched waters of the strait. 
Amelia gazed at the glinting top, rising 
unblurred above the haze, and her heart 
flamed with the thoughts of the little bar- 
ber. She half ca- 
ressed the glass 
under her arm 
and wondered if 
she might risk 
using it. 

That night and 
the four nights 
following the lit- 
tle barber took 
Amelia to the 
same theater and 
they sat through 
both _ perform- 
ances. Secretly 
she was heartily 
tired of the show. 
North Beach was 
crowded with 
nickelodeons, be- 
sides having an- 
other ten - cent 
theater, and it 
seemed odd to her 
that he should 
persist in taking 
her to the same 
place. And even 
though her escort 
chose different 
seats each night, 
she was disagreeably conscious that their 
acquaintances were noticing them sitting 
through the two shows. Once Vicky came 
up the aisle, her crimson scarf framing a 
contemptuous stare at them. Amelia 
longed but did not dare to suggest a change, 
figuring that the same show was better 
than no show at all. Besides, every man 
had his peculiarities and if he developed no 
worse than this she felt she would be con- 
tent. Then, too, there was some comfort 
in the fact that the theater itself would 
change the program the first of the week. 
Amelia was becoming used to the little 


She was weary of the singer, 
but if he were responsible 


tions, she wished he would 
stay forever and ever 
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barber and flushed less in his presence and 
sometimes even ventured a remark. He 
was hardly more talkative, but his manners 
were elaborately polite. Each night in the 
front room of the small flat he solemnly 
drained the home-made contents of the 
red claret glass, while the sleepy Guido 
and Attilo made rebellious noises in the 
locked kitchen. The last night of that 
week’s performance the little barber fin- 
gered the thick red stem of the claret 
glass and beamed unspeakable gratitude 
at his companion. 

“You’ve been 
awful obliging, 
Amelia, to sit 
through the two 
shows every night 
with me. I just 
couldn’t wait till 
the day finished 
so I could hear 
those Italian 
songs. My father 
sang ’em in Italy, 
till his voice 
cracked; then he 
used to sing ’em 
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softly here when he told us about Italy. I 
knew the first night from the way you clapped 
that you loved those songs. An’ like me 
they made you so sad and glad that you 
couldn’t talk walkin’ home. I hate to see 
that singer go tonight, an’ I guess you feel 
the same way.” 

Amelia, smiling, nodded her head. She 
was weary of the singer, but if he were 
responsible for the little barber’s atten- 
tions, she wished he would stay for ever 
and ever. 

“Tt’s a good thing for my business that 
he’s going—my cousin’s been tending shop 
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nights for me, but he keeps all he makes. 
If it wasn’t for you, Amelia, I wouldn’t 
have no business at all. I couldn’t have 
done that double show stunt without the 
whole Beach saying I was queer, an’ no 
one would let a queer barber monkey 
‘round his throat with a razor. But when 
I tell ’em you like that show best, they 
grin an’ it’s all right. You’ve been real 
kind, Amelia—you’re the most obliging 
girl in North Beach.” 

Long after the little barber had gone the 
most obliging girl in North Beach sadly 
pondered his compliment. All the next 
day during the tedious grind of the seed 
factory she still pondered, and, if possible, a 
trifle more sadly. When the factory whistle 
shrieked permission to leave, she hurried 
to Washington Square and curled herself 
up in a forlorn heap on a bench where 
Vicky found her later. 

“You’ve been dodgin’ me,” Vicky ac- 
cused, “an’ that little runt of a barber 
throwed down on the store, when I was 
neglectin’ my work to boost your cookin’; 
an’ Joe gets sore on me ’cause we lose a 
customer. You’re dead beats sittin’ through 
two shows. Joe tells me to put the ticket 
seller wise.” 

Amelia buried her face on her arm, and 
Vicky impatiently jerked the girl’s limp 
sweater. 

“T got him for you, an’ it worries me 
some too, for it’s plumb crazy to takea 
girl always to the same show. He’s cracked, 
Amelia, an’ you’d better shake him. Joe’s 
sister’s first husband was cracked, an’ 
he’d get up in the middle of the night an’ 
peel all the potatoes in the house.” 

Amelia’s gentle brown eyes regarded 
Vicky in new-found sternness. ‘He ain’t 
crazy, an’ don’t you set that idea waggin’ 
’round the Beach. I wanted to go to that 
show every night, and he only went to 
please me.” Whereupon she jumped up 
and fairly ran away. 

That night at the hour when the little 
barber had been accustomed to call for 
Amelia she crouched on the front steps, 
thankful that the light from the corner 
lamp-post hardly reached beyond the curb. 
Her sweater coat fortified her against the 
keen night air, but there was no comfort 
for the stinging frost which had settled in 
her heart. She heard the girl next door 
start down the hill with her “company,” 
and she felt a tinge of bitterness; every 
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girl had a husband or a prospective hus- 
band but herself. Big, strong Vicky who 
could sort seeds all day and dance half 
the night without being wearied, had a 
husband. Amelia saw herself going through 
a colorless stretch of years, growing stooped 
and faded like many of the older women at 
the factory. 

Guido’s voice was suddenly hurled at her 
from the front window: 

“Shavey comin’ tonight—huh?” He 
barely caught her murmured negative. 
Then a thud on the front room floor ap- 
prised Amelia that the folding bed was let 
down. 

She remained huddled in the doorway 
after the jogging footsteps had grown quiet 
on the steep hill, and Guido’s audible en- 
joyment of his early sleep rumbled through 
the open window. She wished the street 
lamp would go out instead of emphasizing 
the desolate loneliness of the hill. Closing 
her eyes to shut out the circle of light she 
half-dozed, her head resting against the 
door. Something touched her and, in- 
stantly alert, her shaking hand frantically 
groped for the door knob. 

“Amelia.” 

Her groping hand dropped to her side 
and her cheeks warmed for the first time 
that day, as she stared through the dark- 
ness at the vague white line of the little 
barber’s collar. 

“Amelia,” he repeated in anything but 
his usual quiet way. “I won five dollars 
on a two-bit lottery ticket, an’ all day I 
kept thinking how I'd tell you about it, 
when all of a sudden it hit me hard that I 
wasn’t going to see you ‘cause the singer 
had gone. Then the five dollars didn’t 
look so big, when I wasn’t to enjoy it with 
you, an’ I kept thinking of the ten dollars 
I spent on tickets which didn’t win. I 
couldn’t keep my mind on the business an’ 
let the razor slip on my best customer. 
Then I closed the shop—I knew what was 
up with me.” He broke off, shifting his 
feet nervously on the cement sidewalk. 

Amelia, leaning weakly against the door, 
put her hand over her heart. She feared 
he would hear its painful thumping. 

“Sometimes,” the little barber said wist- 
fully, “when something makes you happy, 
you don’t know why you’re happy till the 
thing is gone. I liked those songs ’cause 
you liked them. It wasn’t the songs I 
cared for—it was you. An’ all the way up 




















the hill just now I felt as if 
I'd lost something. It’s the 
first time I’ve come up alone 
late, like this, since I’ve 
known you, Amelia.” He 
fumbled in the dark and not 
finding her hand, caught 
appealingly at One of the 
sweater coat buttons. 
Surely now he could hear 
the beating of her heart! 


Her cheeks warmed for the first time that day as she stared 
through the darkness at the white line of his collar 


Obliging Amelia: 
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Desperately Amelia locked her 
trembling hands behind her back. 

“Won't you,” the little barber 
tugged at the button entreatingly, 
“won't you come down the hill so 
we can wa-k back an’ I can shake 
that lost feeling?”’ 

Amelia wavered, then dizzily 
substituted her hand for the 
button. 

“T don’t ever want to feel so 
lonesome again,” the little barber 
sighed, as they linked arms and 
slowly descended the hill. 






























We really went closer to the ice than was entirely safe 
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By HERBERT C. MOSS 


E covered 1977 miles of variable 

W water in eighteen days. Of 
course, that was traveling too 

fast, covering too much territory in too 
short a time. We should have given at 
least four weeks to the cruise. Yet, even so, 
we learned the big outstanding fact about 
American scenery: the best of it is in Alaska 
and near by. Meaning no disrespect, mind 
you, to Mt. Rainier, Yosemite, Glacier and 
Yellowstone National Parks, the Grand 
Canyon of the Colorado, Strathcona Park 
and all the other wonder-spots of the West 
and not forgetting Niagara and the Thou- 
sand Islands either; but it’s so, really. Our 
party on the motor-yacht “Manuwai,” 
last July, was composed of Easterners and 
Westerners, pretty well divided. We were 
lovers of scenery and the sport of the wilder- 
ness and most of us had been around quite 
a bit. When we got back to Seattle from 
our two-thousand-mile run along the North- 
west coast, we were all of one mind about 
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the scenery, at least. There’s nothing to 
equal it on our continent. And we’re not 
ready to admit that the Norway trip or the 
Japanese Inland Sea is any whit superior. 
To be absolutely neutral and just to escape 
the taint of provincial boasting, we may 
agree that perhaps they are as fine, but 
we’re sure of one thing for North Americans: 
see America first! 

The “Manuwai”’ is a fine seaworthy boat, 
seventy-five feet long; hailing port, Seattle. 
Her skipper on this voyage was a weather- 
beaten old fellow of Irish descent, who knew 
his boat well and handled her in a ship- 
shape manner. He combined a sense of 
direct navigation with a racial sense of 
humor. Accordingly, when we had passed 
Port Townsend on our way north he 
pointed the “Manuwai’s’” nose across a 
portion of the choppy Strait of Juan de 
Fuca where a strong westerly wind was 
blowing in from the ocean and a strong 
ebbing tide doing vigorous battle with the 
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Princess Louise Inlet, on the nort ree ile wide, enclosed by mountain 
walls of forest and bare rock whic P cand seven thousand feet; the entrance is a passage 
one hundred yards wide. quisite haven we watched the day end gorge in a reflected pageant 
of color, fading to the purple dark of th ‘ while the last light lingered, c Alpenglow, on distant 


glacial peaks 
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Manuwai' 


Walker Inlet is similar in beauty to Princess Louise Inlet and Rudyard Bay. The motor yacht 
me is a fine seaworthy boat, seventy-five feet over all; hailing port, Seattle. 





We covered 1977 miles of variable water in eighteen days 


wind. This was direct navigation, for we 
saved six miles by not following smooth 
water through Deception Pass and the San 
Juan islands; it was also humor, I suppose, 
because though we saved six miles we lost 
about everything else. There may be 
beautiful scenery along that strait but 
you'll have to prove it by that Irish skipper! 

Once in the blessed shelter of the islands 
the joy of the cruise began. From Seattle to 
Skagway, a distance of one thousand miles, 
there extends a wonderful succession of 
waterways known as the Inside Passage. 
For this entire distance, a great chain of 
islends parallels the Coast Range and the 
intervening waters are a veritable laby- 
rinth of channels, sounds, inlets and pas- 
between countless smaller islands. 
The shores are covered with a dense growth 
of evergreen forests; the mountains are _per- 
petually snow-crowned; numberless silvery 
streams leap down the mountain sides; 
precipitous walls of rock rise sheer from the 
water to dizzy heights from unfathomable 
depths. So completely do the mountains 


sages 


enclose many of the inlets north of Van- 
couver that the water is seldom roughened 





by the breeze and the glorious shores are 
perfectly mirrored. Fish and game abound; 
the sea is alive with salmon, halibut, cod 
and animal life of infinite variety. Salmon 
trout are to be caught in plenty along the 
shores and fresh-water trout may be taken 
from any stream that is not too steep for the 
fish to climb. Mountain goats can be seen 
from the yacht in many places, although it 
sometimes takes a practiced eye or the aid 
of binoculars to be sure they are not mere 
white specks, far up on the mountain side; 
deer often stand on the shore as the yacht 
passes by; bear, both black and grizzly, 
come down to the mountain streams in 
summer to fish for the spawning salmon. 
The entire country, especially off the line 
of regular steamships’ travel, is almost un- 
inhabited. Occasionally there appears a 
small logging camp or an Indian village, 
almost lost in the vast wilderness. 

It is possible to cruise with a yacht to the 
very ends of these remote and seldom 
visited inlets. To one who enjoys piloting 
his own boat through strange waters and 
into wild and unfrequented inlets, such 
cruises provide a tonic far beyond comparison 
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with any doctor’s prescription, and far 
better than automobiling over unknown 
roads. And to those who get the most 
pleasure out of hunting with a camera, this 
country is a veritable paradise. From the 
straight line of the ocean horizon to the 
serrated crags and peaks of the towering 
mountains; from the vivid greens of the 
evergreens, through the soft misty blues 
and purples of far distant mountains to the 
rich golds and crimsons of the most beauti- 
ful sunsets in the world, the variety of out- 
line and color is without limit. Certainly 
the photographic quarry which we brought 
home from this cruise should be evidence 
of “good hunting.” 

Our course took us through the San Juan 
islands and across the Canadian boundary 
into British Columbia. Following the nar- 
row passages among the islands lying close 
along the southeastern end of Vancouver 
island we came to anchor late in the after- 
noon 'n Departure bay, just above the coal 
mining town of Nanaimo. Daylight found 
us headed across the Gulf of Georgia, for 
Princess Louise Inlet, a small branch of 
Jervis Inlet near its head, about forty miles 
from the Gulf of Georgia and in the very 
heart of the mountains. This famous inlet 
is three miles long and one mile wide, en- 
tirely surrounded by mountains that rise 
to heights of six and seven thousand feet, 
in many places almost sheer precipices. At 
the head of the inlet a magnificent waterfall 
leaps into the sea; innumerable smaller cas- 
cades tumble down the cliffs. The whole 
glorious picture is repeated in the still 
water. The entrance to this beautiful 
place is gained through a narrow passage 
one hundred yards across. Here the tide 
sometimes runs eight or nine miles an hour. 
We arrived in the early afternoon and find- 
ing the tide not too strong against us, we 
proceeded cautiously through the entrance. 
After coming to a snug anchorage behind 
a small island the dinghy was fitted with a 
portable motor and the party set out ex- 
ploring. The putter of the motor woke the 
echoes in this stronghold of silence and a 
family of tiny ducklings scampered splash- 
ing and quacking for cover. We skirted 
the wooded shores of the inlet and spent 
some time in deep enjoyment of the scenic 
splendor at its head. The day ended in 
gorgeous color of sky and sea fading to the 
purple darkness of the forest with the last 
light lingering like the Alpenglow on far 





distant glacial peaks. Description is futile; 
the picture on page 1125 is more potent than 
words to indicate our enjoyment of the 
scene. Even our Japanese cook, with his 
perpetual smile, came out on the forward 
deck and watched the pageant of color with 
evident delight. But his smile was just as 
broad next day when we returned from 
further exploration with enough great blue 
huckleberries for the finest pies that hungry 
men ever ate. That Jap was an artist, both 
ways! 

That afternoon a four-hour run brought 
us to Vanguard bay near the entrance to 
Jervis Inlet and back near the regular line 
of travel to the northward. The next day 
our course led us along the eastern shore of 
the gulf, in and out among the many beauti- 
ful islands, with short stops at Powell river, 
Lund and George harbor. On the beach of 
a little cove at Lund we found the remains 
of the schooner ‘‘Mary Taylor.” This 
schooner in its latter days was owned by 
Alexander McLain, who recently died in 
Vancouver and who is supposed to be the 
original of **Wolf Larsen” in Jack London's 
story “The Sea Wolf.” Since returning 
from the cruise I have read, in one of the 
old copies of “Rudder,” a story of the first 
American Cup Race in 1851 in which the 
statement is made that the “America” 
sailed across the Atlantic with a borrowed 
suit of sails from the New York pilot boat 
“Mary Taylor.’ I do not doubt that this 
is the same boat. After having outlived her 
usefulness as a pilot boat she was sailed 
around the Horn and entered the fleet of 
sealing schooners that operated out of 
Victoria for so many years. 

To avoid Seymour Narrows, too danger- 
ous except at slack water, we went through 
Surge Narrows and the Okisholo Rapids, 
one of the two small channels to the east- 
ward of Seymour Narrows. While the tide 
runs very swiftly and taxes the dexterity of 
the steersman, the narrowest places are 
short and free from dangerous whirlpools 
and overfalls. After an exciting run through 
these narrows and rapids we came to anchor 
for the night in Otter Cove, in Johnstone 
Strait. This strait is a narrow body of 
water, one hundred and twenty miles long, 
lying against the east shore of Vancouver 
island and connecting the Gulf of Georgia 
on the south with Queen Charlotte Sound 
on the north. The high range of mountains 
forming the backbone of Vancouver island 
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At the head of Princess Louise Inlet, a magnificent waterfall makes a leap of one 
hundred and twenty feet to the sea. Glacier-born streams pour down 
the glacier-polished walls. It is Yosemite with 
the sea-tides in its heart 










































































From Seattle to Skagway, a distance of one thousand miles, there extends a wonderful succession of 
Waterways, between the Coast Range and a chain of western islands, known as the Inside Passage. 











There is nothing to equal it on this continent; the Norwegian fjords, the Inland Sea of Japan are not 


more worth seeing. 


towered above us on the west. Many 
islands, channels and inlets lie to the east- 
ward but Johnstone Strait is the most direct 
passage going northward. 

Alert bay is on one of the numerous 
islands just before entering Queen Charlotte 
Sound. Here is located a small settlement 
and an Indian village with one of the finest 
collections of totem poles in the north and 
a fleet of fishing boats now equipped with 
motors. Here occasionally is celebrated the 
ancient custom of the “potlatch” from which 
Seattle borrowed the title of its civic festival. 

From Alert bay, on through Queen Char- 
lotte Sound we went and across the forty- 
five miles of open water between the north- 
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Many Americans who would rather go abroad will make this discovery this summer 


ern end of Vancouver island and the next 
large island on the north, with fortune favor- 
ing us, for the open water rolled lazily in a 
long ground-swell and we did not have to 
wait for the calm water of early morning 
which some of us, remembering the Strait 
of Juan de Fuca, had insisted would be sea- 
manship. At nine o'clock, just as it was 
getting dark, we put safely into Safety Cove, 
hardly realizing the significance of the name. 
Here we found the ‘‘Helori,” a big motor 
yacht bound home to Seattle after a six 
weeks’ cruise in Alaskan waters. There 
were others! 

The passages here for three hundred miles 
are so intricate and tortuous that it requires 
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The icebergs and ice-cakes, launched from the eternal ways of the Le Conté glacier, were dangerously 


thick in the little bay. 


Hardy explorers from the “Manuwai,” venturing amid the ice,in the yacht’s 
dinghy, looked like the picture of Washington crossing the Delaware. 


Meanwhile the Tapanese cook, 


indifferent to American history, caught with the crab-net sufficient ice to restock our ice-chest 


the closest attention to the chart to keep 
in the right passage. We started at day- 
light, with the clock turned back one hour 
to Sitka time—if you will look at the map 
you will see that we were going west about 
as fast as we were going north—and that 
day we made our longest run—one hundred 
and eighty miles through a succession of 
narrow passages with green mountainous 
islands on each side. Every turn brought 
a new and lovely scene. The regular pas- 


senger and freight steamers to and from 
Skagway and other northern ports were 
passed, ‘and fishing schooners, with all sail 
set to a fair wind and a big gas engine doing 
its utmost, hurried by to the southern 





markets, deeply loaded from the halibut 
banks. The fo! cwing morning found us 
approaching Dixon Entrance, open to the 
ocean like Queen Charlotte Sound. And 
here again we fornd that the ‘‘Manuwai” 
was sailing under magic orders, for the sea 
was calm and we glided comfortably on to 
Ketchikan that evening, the first town in 
Alaska, seven hundred and fifty miles from 
Seattle by the most direct route. 

Here supplies of all kinds were taken 
aboard and we almost lost our talented 
cook in the process. A clever and exciting 
man-hunt resulted in restoring him safely 
to the galley and we took heart for a run of 
one hundred and twelve miles next day, to 
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Baird glacier is a “dead” one and has receded about one and one-half miles from the bay 


on which it is located. It will be there for some time, however. 
probably 150 feet high. Chunks of ice break constantly from 
face and come down the stream which emerges below it 


Its face is 
this 
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Petersburg at the northern end of Wrangell 


Narrows. We were now about as_ far 


north as we intended to go. Some of 
the party wanted to see glaciers and 
icebergs before returning so we decided to 
visit Baird and Le Conte glaciers. These 
lie to the eastward about twenty miles from 
Petersburg and twenty miles apart. 

Baird glacier was visited first. It is a 
dead glacier and its face has now receded 
about one and one half miles from the bay 
on which it is located. Le Conte glacier, 
located on another bay, we found tobe an al- 
together different type of glacier. This isa 
“live” one and the icebergs and cakes were so 
thick in the bay that we were not able to 
get closer than a mile and a half without 
danger. We came to anchor in a little cove 
and four of the party set out in the dinghy 
with the portable motor doing the work. 
The ice soon became so thick that the party 
looked like the historic picture of ‘‘Wash- 
ington Crossing the Delaware.” Progress 
was very slow and not without danger. Sev- 
eral times an ice cake turned over close to 
the boat with a mighty roar that put fear 
into the hearts of the doughty explorers. 
The cameras were kept busy and the party 
really went much closer to the face of the 
glacier than it was safe for them to go. 

Next day we were southward bound from 
Petersburg. We made slower progress, for 
we went goose hunting at the head of Dun- 
can Canal, to the west of Wrangcll Narrows, 
and our weather luck had 
changed and_ heavy 
weather (no other 
influence) ~ 


forced the skipper to put into Ratz harbor 
for shelter. Anyway, the halibut fishing here 
is excellent. Some of these fish are four 
and tive feet long and weigh one hundred 
and fifty pounds. It is a great sight to see 
a fat banker from Philadelphia trying to 
land a hundred and fifty pound halibut. 
We went on voyages of discovery along 
Behm Canal, near Ketchikan, penetrating 
lovely inlets thrust into the Coast Range 
mountains, shooting and fishing with ex- 
cellent results. Walker Inlet and Rudyard 
bay are similar in beauty to Princess Louise 
Inlet. From Prince Rupert we passed 
through the narrow channels and across 
Queen Charlotte Sound under favorable 
conditions, visited Old Fort Rupert where 
once there was a Hudson Bay trading post 
and fort and where there is an interest- 
ing Indian village, stopped at Vancouver, 
and ended the cruise at the Seattle Yacht 
Club, eighteen days after our sailing date. 
It is true that we went too fast, that there 
are hundreds of passages and inlets we did 
not see, that we had almost no time for the 
sport which abounded along our course. 
But if a goodly portion of the enforced 
travel westward this summer, if a fair 
fraction of those who would rather have 
spent the time on the Norway trip, for ex- 
ample, will follow the wake of the ‘“Manu- 
wai,” in the regular excursion steamers, 
and see as much as we did of the beauty of 
this northwest coast of ours, there will be a 
good many American eyes 
opened to what might be 
¥ called “the com- 
_ fortsof home.” 
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On the beach of a little cove at Lund we found the remains of the schooner “Mary Taylor,” latterly 
owned by the original of Jack London's ‘sea Wolf.” Doubtless this is that New York pilot-hoat 
which lent her sails to the yacht “America” when she crossed the Atlantic to enter the 

first race for the American Cup, in 1851. 





As pilot and sealer, her voyages are done 
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By WORTH RYDER 


Mpcror 


Illustrated by G. S. Price 


T was near noon. Pete stepped out of 
I the saloon where he had been quench- 

ing a two weeks’ thirst and glanced at 
the sun. Already the men had adjourned 
from the shelter of the store platform and 
had gone to lunch in the Chinese restau- 
rant. The town looked deserted and the 
store was closed, and as his supplies were 
piled up on the counter he sat down in 
front to wait. He did not care to venture 
into the place where the men were eating. 
But time dragged, the day was hot, and 
when the sun reached him he glanced over 
at the square where Emperor Alec’s cage 
stood in shadow. 

To Pete, the half-breed, Alec was the 
incarnation of the devil, a spirit of evil 
and an agent of Death, but to the people 
of Canyon Diablo he was a proud, hand- 
some vulture, the largest in captivity, their 
mascot at games and races for many years 
and famous throughout Arizona. From his 
position in the little plot of green by the 
courthouse he could see the white alkali 
road stretch past the postoffice and store, 
past the saloon, and disappear into the 
vast desert beyond, where the heat-waves 
danced and shimmered and the sky arched 
down in dazzling blue. At times he would 
cock his head to one side as if he were trying 
to divine some far-away sign; the last 
whisper of dying things wind-carried 
through infinite spaces; messages picked 
from the ether, telling a tale of water- 
holes drying, springs failing that had never 
been known to fail, cattle, horses and men 
breathing their last under the furnace 
blast of the sun. 


“He’s so ugly, he’s beautiful,’ said the 
sheriff one day as he put some meat in the 
cage. “‘Ain’t you, Alec?” he coaxed. 

But Alec made no sign, and old man 
Long observed that he bet he was thinking 
about eating the goat that the Winslow 
team had brought last Fourth of July. 

“Alec won the game for us all right and 
he’s going to win it again this year, ain’t 
you, Alec?” the sheriff urged. 

For the Fourth of July was to awaken 
with pistol-shots and flags, and with bunt- 
ing flying and men appearing in starched 
and shiny collars. And at the height of the 
celebration Emperor Alec was to be car- 
ried triumphantly through town escorted 
by hilarious cowboys, his four-wheeled 
chariot bumping and jolting to the baseball 
grounds. All this might have happened 
had not Pete Lazano found a pocket of 
gold out in Poison Spring Canyon and 
headed for town. 

Canyon Diablo disliked Pete; not be- 
cause he clubbed and beat his little pack 
burro through the main street when he 
appeared at intervals during the year, 
for in this land where heat and thirst drag 
at the soul and burning sand sifts deep into 
the heart each man loses his sense of 
values now and then, but because it was 
Pete’s special recreation during his stay 
to torment their mascot. Emperor Alec 
had become a sacred bird, and any attempt 
at desecration was considered a personal 
matter. 

Alec was nodding and drowsing. Pete 
glanced warily about. No one was in 
sight. A malicious grin parted his lips as 
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he started toward the cage. But the huge 
bird had sensed his coming. Opening his 
eyes suddenly, he shook loose his unwieldy 
ropy wings and ruffled the feathers in his 
collar. His head stretched high, he pointed 
the heavy hooked beak menacingly at the 
half-breed. 

“Hey, you Alec,” Pete taunted, thrust- 
ing a long stick between the bars, “what 
you thinking about, Alec? You big dam- 
fool, you got no place to think!” 

Chuckling between close-set teeth, he 
rapped on the vulture’s bald skull as an 
Indian raps on a drum. Alec dodged back 
and forth, avoiding the blows, his neck 
vibrating with angry low-pitched gurgles, 
ending in short half-strangled cries. Sud- 
denly, wild with fury, he jumped to one 
side and with his beak struck down so 
forcibly that he knocked the stick out of 
Pete’s hand. 

“Hey! Look out, you break you’ face!” 
Pete’s leathery lips slipped back from the 
protruding teeth in a hideous grin. Re- 
gaining the stick, ‘“Thees for you!” he 
yelled, striking straight down at the head. 
But Alec jumped back, and there was only 
a flying of ruffle-feathers and a long thin 
gash in the neck. 

Pete laughed at the screech that followed. 
He gloated in this screech and had forced 
it from the bird with malicious glee, as 
boys pull hideous sounds from tin cans by 
means of a waxed string. At the next jab, 
the bird, all aquiver with pain and anger, 
sprang to the farthest corner, his wings 
jammed tight to the wooden sides. 

Pete followed, still taunting, holding to 
the bars with one hand, poking as far in as 
he could with the other. Suddenly the 
vulture hurtled full to the front, his great 
beak descending like a trip-hammer on the 
fingers curved’ round the stick. 

“Sacra—Dios!’’ Pete howled, jerking out 
his hand, cut to the bone and bleeding. ‘‘I— 
I—keel you for dat! I pool you to piece!” 

Wrenching loose the lock and crouching 
forward, hands extended like talons, he 
sprang into the cage. There was another 
rush of feathers, this time straight in his 
face. Pete clutched and tore at a wing 
and fell backward out of the cage. But 
Alec, feeling the open sky above, thrashed 
savagely, slashing and tearing with his 
beak. Pete held to the wing, at the same 
time shielding his face with his arm. Alec 
wrenched loose, and with one lift from the 
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ground sailed into the air and was gone. 
Pete in a dazed way watched him go, and 
laughed when he saw that one wing was 
broken out near the tip and flapped fool- 
ishly as the bird flew. 

There was Hopi Indian in Pete; it 
showed in his tall erect figure and deep wide 
chest. There was even the look of the 
Aztec in his attitudes. But the thin nose 
and heavy jaw with even protruding teeth 
showed the Spanish blood cropping out, 
as it often does after generations of mongrel 
breeding—and it was the mongrel that 
raged in Pete now. He pictured with terror 
the mob, the drawn revolvers and the 
sheriff. What they would do to him he 
knew full well. Hadn’t he seen them down 
by the can-dump smearing crude oil and 
feathers on a man from the East, merely 
because his code of morals was not like 
theirs? Hadn’t he seen a man, part Indian 
like himself, dangling to the water tank? 
The image of this twirling figure rose sud- 
denly before him as he started swiftly 
down the street. It put wings to his feet 
and, though he did not run, he covered 
ground with marvelous rapidity and with- 
out undue exertion. It was the Hopi 
in him traveling now, gliding as coyotes 
glide, from the body down, prepared to 
cover great distances. 

He ran to the front of the store where 
the burro was tied. Throwing back the 
saddlebag, he loosened both latigos with 
deft fingers, placed his knee against the 
beast’s well-defined ribs and pulled up so 
suddenly on the cinches that they sank out 
of sight in the belly. At the water trough 
he filled a light-weight five-gallon keg, 
rigged a sling of rope, boosted the keg to 
the burro’s side and made it fast to the 
trees of the saddle. This he balanced with 
his blankets, his cooking-pots and the 
little grub that he had brought with him. 
He teetered the whole pack for a moment, 
and when the keg side dipped lower he put 
a stone in the bag opposite. Then he threw 
the hitch, jerking the pack down to the 
animal’s sides, and with a volley of curses 
and quick use of the club they set off down 
the street, Pete running behind; nor did 
he permit the pace to slacken until they 
had cut out of the road and dropped into 
an arroyo that opened toward the Indian 
country. 

Back to the reservation was Pete’s idea. 
No one would come for him there, and food 
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he could get at the missionary’s by the 
Little Colorado. At the thought of food 
he cursed the luck that made him leave a 
“good bill o’ grub” at the store. And each 
time he cursed he took it out on the burro, 
and the heavy thuds of the club grew thicker 
and closer with every mile that separated 
him from the town. 

By the middle of the afternoon it was 
stinging hot. A motionless suffocating 
blanket of air hung over the arroyo, and 
the burro’s pace grew slower and slower in 
spite of the constant administration-of the 
club. Pete had been driving forward to 
the limit of his capacity. Constantly he 
imagined the mob was yelling, and he would 
make quick runs up the sinking sand-slopes 
and peep back over the plain at the town, 
still clear-cut and painfully near. Then he 
would glide down again and hurry on. 

Once, after Pete had returned from one 
of these scouting trips, the burro hunched 
himself to receive the blow, but refused 
absolutely to go on. Pete clubbed and 
kicked, but to no avail; then he tied a 
slip-noose back of the teeth and under the 
jaw, shouldered the rope and threw his 
weight against it with all his strength. 
Frequently he swung around behind to 
send a hobnailed boot into the burro’s 
body. When this did not suffice he whittled 
a sharp point on the stick. By constantly 
prodding with this he started the burro 
into a trot, and thus they made a few miles. 
But when night came and he made camp, 
the Little Colorado was still twenty miles 
away. 

He was up and packed before dawn, 
hoping to cover some distance before the 
heat of day, but at the end of a mile the 
burro came to a standstill. Pete was not 
so angry now, and he had concluded that 
the mob was not on his heels, so he fell to 
studying the cause of the unconquerable 
balking. It was the pack shifting from side 
to side, rubbing an open sore, he concluded. 
The keg was packed too high, was his next 
thought—of course it was too high, but 
what could he do about it, with only 
blankets and a handful of grub to balance? 
He set wearily about to repack, glancing 
indifferently at the cinch-chafes and 
the saddle-sore. Grumbling, he took two 
gunny-sacks out of the saddlebags. Into 
one he slid the keg, and into the other 
he loaded stones, hefting each to see 
when the weight was right. Then he 
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made the ends fast together. It was a 
considerable ‘weight to lift, and Pete 
dropped to his knee and pulled the two 
sacks to his shoulder. Then he heaved 
straight up, throwing the sacks, keg fore- 
most, over the saddle. But the force was 
too great and the sacks parted, dropping 
the keg, head downward, on the stones. 
He heard the splinter of wood and before 
he straightened from the throw saw water 
running out on the sand. 

It took some time for the situation to 
dawn on Pete; even after he had studied 
it all out, figuring directions and distances 
to springs that he knew, he did not con- 
sider it much of a mishap. Raintank lay 
some distance yet to the northward; it 
was his next watering place on the way to 
the Indian country. But a fringe of trees, 
that he thought was the Coconino forest, 
stood out plain to the west; if it came to a 
pinch he would head for that. The seams 
in the keg had opened and the head had 
been punched in, but when he righted it 
there was sufficient left to fill the canteen. 
This he did with great difficulty, dipping 
up every drop with a cup. Reassured by 
the weight of the water he had saved, he 
resolved to make for Raintank. He could 
do it by night, he thought. So he decided 
to abandon the animal and strike out. 

It was the abandoning of his. supplies 
that came hardest to Pete. It threw him 
into a bitter rage, directed at the burro. 
He clubbed and kicked and swore, but the 
jack merely drew himself in, trembling. at 
an expected blow, and threw his long ears 
back at receiving it; otherwise he did not 
move nor make a sign. This over, Pete 
rolled most of his stuff in his blankets; 
fashioned a rude harness from the saddle 
trappings, slung it on his back and started 
out. He had gone but a few paces when he 
stopped, turned and looked back, letting 
his pack slip to the ground. Then he came 
stealthily back, a devilish grin broadening at 
his mouth. 

“One leetle thing I forget to do!” he said, 
approaching the burro. 

Locating the hobbles in one of the dis- 
carded bags, he made the front hoofs fast 
together. Not satisfied with that, he tied 
the lead rope to the root of a mesquite bush. 

“Eh, you devil,’ he said as he departed, 
“when yo’ want de dreenk, tak’ what yo’ 
speel on de ground.”” Then he struck due 
north toward the Indian country. 








By constantly prodding the burro, Pete 





made a few miles, but when night came the Little Colorado 


Was still twenty miles away 


By this time the sun was high and the 


desert was dazzling with heat. He had 
traveled a full hour before looking back, 
and was disheartened to see what little 
progress he had made; the jack was stand- 
ing where he had left him apparently only 
a stone’s-throw away. The pack had be- 
come unbearably heavy so he loosened it, 
and sitting flat on the ground divided his 
grub into two parts. One of these parts, 
with a sack of ore and a cooking-pot, he 
cached under a pile of rocks. Food did not 
interest him much—a feeling of cotton 
sticking to the membranes of his mouth 
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killed all desire to eat. Water was what he 
wanted. He took a sparing sip from the 
canteen, but it was hot and the taste was 
so bad that he took a chew of tobacco to 
get it out of his mouth. 

During the next two hours it grew 
steadily hotter. Pete could hardly move. 
Heat-waves flickered like flames in front 
of him. The face of the plain, red 
with sandstone, became a living broiler, 
over which he was writhing and turning as 
a trout writhes in a frying-pan. He could 
not remember a day such as this. The sun 
smote him in terrible fury, hunting him 








out in the shadows of greasewoods and 
suffocating him in the hellows and draws. 

Often he stopped and parted with some of 
his pack, until by noorhe had only a hand- 
ful of rice which he stored in his pocket. 
Even his blankets he had left behind, 
although he well" knew the cold of the 
desert nights out: on this high plateau. 
The water was too hot to satisfy his thirst, 
so he drank very: little of it, and when he 
tried to eat, his:mouth and throat were so 
swollen that he could not swallow the few 
grains of rice which he crunched in his 
teeth. He could not even gulp. Taking a 
whisky flask from his pocket he tried that, 
but his stomach rebelled. He crawled to 
the meager shade of a mesquite, groaning: 

“T am so seek—I am so very seek!” 

He lay in a stupor for hours, and it was 
with the utmost exertion of will that he 
started out again in the middle of the after- 
noon. Part. of the time he would sink to 
his knees and crawl, until the pain caused 
by the prickly cactus balls and the sharp 
red rocks was greater than the dizzy pain 
of walking. It was after one of these 
periods of crawling that he rose to his feet 
on the edge of a blistering alkali bed and 
saw, sharply defined, gliding across its 
white surface, the blue shadow of a bird— 
greater by far than any other bird. A 
shudder swept over him as he involuntarily 
looked up. There in the zenith a vulture 
was circling, the only black spot in a clear 
sky. It was flying in great swoops and 
circles, soaring nearly out of sight in the 
rapidity of magic, luffing at the very edge 
of things and coasting back into sight again. 

In one of these flights, as it came closer 
in, he saw that the left wing was broken 
near the tip, and flapped foolishly as the 
creature flew. 

Suddenly the whole desert took on an 
ominous “feel,” and he realized for the 
first time the absolute need of haste. But 
he did not forget to curse the bird, bringing 
down all the maledictions he had learned 
in three languages, and daring the bird 
to come close enough to be torn to pieces 
with his hands. 

Spurred by a dread that he did not ana- 
lyze, he mustered his strength and hurried 
on. He climbed the talus slope at the foot 
of a red sandstone mesa rather than take 
the longer route around. In spite of the 


intense heat he scaled the steep rocks before 
He seemed to have forgotten 


the summit. 
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his fainting attacks of midday. Crossing 
the broad flat surface at the top, he slid 
down the opposite face and rolled in an 
avalanche of boulders and sand to the 
bottom. Night closed in. But high on the 
mesa he had just left was the grim senti- 
nel—a black silhouette against the last 
flare of day. 

The heat of the sand seemed to snuff out 
of the desert with the dropping of the sun, 
and cold came so suddenly that the heated 
body did not have time to adjust itself. 
Pete shivered and thought of his blankets, 
far back on the desert. But the cold air 
brought new life to him; he felt better and 
stronger, and cursed the luck that had 
made him leave his blankets behind. He 
was aware only of a parching thirst, and 
opened his mouth and drank great draughts 
of the cold night air. It was easier travel- 
ing now, and he kept on, always northward 
toward Raintank. 

At intervals he tried to eat. Then he 
tasted the water. The chill of night 
had chilled it also, and it trickled into his 
burning and choking throat, and cut him 
like splinters of ice. 

When spells of weariness overcame him 
he would lie down, pressing the canteen to 
his lips, now and again permitting a drop 
to trickle down his tongue. Visions of 
yesterday and suggestions of the heat 
that would come with the morrow would 
flash red before him, and he would cork the 
canteen and thrust it far out of reach. 
But fears that it might be leaking would 
haunt him, and he would wonder if the 
cork were in tight. Perhaps the water had 
all run out—he would reach out and see. 
And another drop would trickle into his 
throat before the cork was thrust into 
place. 

Once he was startled by a rush in the 
air beside him, and in the bright light of 
the stars he saw the black shadow as it 
sailed out again into the night. That 
roused him. He thought he had lost the 
bird. So he rolled slowly over, drew him- 
self swayingly to his feet and started on. 

Once it occurred to him that he might 
have gone too far, that Raintank might 
have been passed in the night. He re- 
solved to strike west, toward the forest. 
To do that he located the north star, but 
he was at a loss to find which way was 
west. He could not tell whether it was to 
the left or right. Facing north, and swaying 
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drunkenly, with hands outstretched at 
his sides, he shut his eyes and tried to bring 
to mind the streets of Canyon Diablo 
again. He visioned himself standing there; 
but back of his eyelids the town lifted as if 
floating in air, tilted suddenly and turned 
half around. Then 
it dimmed and faded 
away. Nor could the 
spasmodic clenching 
of his fists and the 
tensing of the eye- 
muscles bring back 
the vision. His feet 
were like blocks of 
stone anchored to the 
ground, and he could 
not move. Then he 
crawled. Small hem 
ispheres of cactus 
flat to the ground 
and bristling with 
sharp spines cut into 
his hands and knees, 
but he had lost all 
consciousness of his 
limbs and felt no 
pain. 

He had entered a 
rough wooded country  strewr 
with boulders and brush and 
scattered stunted pines. He 
thought that the forest must be 
very near. The stars blinked 
and swam in swirling circles, fiery red 
and wondrously near, transforming the 
blackness into a ghostly twilight, in 
which phantom shapes appeared and dis- 
appeared. He was as easily startled as a 
child, and once when a huge mass rose in 
front of him, spreading itself skyward, 
swaying balloon-like in the darkness, he 
thought it was surely Alec, swelled to gi- 
gantic dimensions. Hadn’t he heard the 
swish of the great wings earlier in the night 
and seen the black form glide like a shadow 
in the twilight? Fear, like the first gusts 
of winter in aspen trees, flurried through 
his being, pounding his heart and leaving 
him quaking and quivering. Then in a 
moment’s calm the shadow condensed and 
he saw a stunted pine. He crawled more 
cautiously now, avoiding the forms that 
lifted and moved, although he knew them 
to be piles of rock and clumps of trees. 

It had been two days and two nights 
since he slept, but his mind, keenly awake, 













He saw the shadow 
of a huge bird 


stalked beside, lifting and prodding, and 
the inert body moved and jerked across 
the waste. Distinctly he could hear water 
falling; now he could see it plainly, foaming 
white over the boulders. A great cool mist 
rose from the pool, billowing like a fog 
through the damp dark forest that ringed 
it round. He crawled to the brink of a 
rushing mountain stream and sank his 
arms in the crystal water. It circled and 
eddied about his elbows, chilling him with 
its painful cold. Surely the water was rising 
and growing colder. He could feel the 
numbness stealing up with the rising of the 
water. Now he could not lift his head from 
the pool; he could feel it gurgle in his nose 
and mouth. No, it was not water gurgling. 

Once in the night he came to a barbed- 
wire fence. Hope surged up, nearly 
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suffocating him—he thought it might be a 
vision like the other things; so he lay very 
still, waiting for a moment’s calm before 
he reached out and touched it again. But 
it was surely real; the barbs cut his palms, 
and he knew it to be a water hole fenced 
by the cattlemen. The wires were close 
together and very taut, and it was only 
after slashing himself about the skull and 
scoring his face that he gave up getting 
under. He was too weak to climb over. 
He roused himself and crawled around the 
enclosure—it was very small, and he would 
crawl around it until sunrise. Then he 
would see what he could do. But some time 
during the night he worked away from it, 
nor did he ever find it again. 

In the first light of morning he was worm- 
ing his way up a box canyon where cloud- 
bursts had been, and the holes they had 
left in the straight side-walls were like 
little caves where the cliff dwellers had 
lived. And from their rounded cavernous 
shape and their bottoms hidden from sight, 
each looked like a natural basin of water. 
Pete knew they were dry. But he tried 
to reach each one as he went up the canyon. 

The canyon melted out onto the plain, 
and as Pete climbed out the sun came up. 
Without a warning it shot up out of the 
horizon, dazzling-red and enormous. It 
struck him like a blow. Not until late 
afternoon, when the shadow of a finger of 
rock swung around and covered him, did 
consciousness come. He woke with the 
image of a cottonwood tree before him, 
and rubbed his eyes to make sure. Yes, 
that was the double trunk, and there was 
the wooden sign nailed to its side. 

As the familiarity of it burst suddenly 
upon him he forgot the burning thirst, his 
aching palms and knees, the hot red sand, 
and the great black vulture still hovering 
over him. His only thought was the cotton- 
wood there in the shallow valley and, a few 
feet to the north of it, Raintank, and 
water! Hope swam in his eyes as he rose 
to his feet, mustering the strength of a 
demon, and lurched drunkenly down into 
the canyon. It was his mind that was fly- 
ing now, but his feet could not keep the 
pace; he tripped on a jutting ledge and fell 
headlong among the rocks, rolling and 
sliding down the slope, where he lay quite 
still in a pile of boulders. It was not till 


the shadow crept up the draw that he 
roused himself and tried to move. 


But it 
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was difficult to crawl, for there was a sharp 
pain above his elbow, and his left arm hung 
limp and useless. A vulture’s shriek 
brought him to his senses. He raised him- 
self to his knees and, stretching skyward, 
clutched at the empty air and followed by 
the swaying of his body the great circles of 
the mighty bird. 

“T keel you, Alec! I keel you! I keel 
you all to piece! I pool out the feather, 
so—one by one. Sometime I ketch ’im, 
den I dig out hees two eyes; I wreeng the 
long neck with the hand!” 

In his desire to kill the bird he had for- 
gotten the cottonwood, but the vulture 
suddenly ceased its circling and dropped 
away into the valley. Pete followed it 
with his eyes until it disappeared against 
the shadow of the hills. Then he saw the 
cottonwood and remembered. Pulling him- 
self together, he crawled along very slowly 
through the stones. It was painful work, 
but he was dominated by one idea, repeat- 
ing it over and over: ‘Firs’ I moost keel 
the bird!”? 

Raintank was only a sink where a nat- 
ural dam blocked the draw and held the 
floods and summer rains. He was crawling 
up the draw, and the dam looked like a 
mountain before him. But he would 
climb and climb and reach it before the 
sun went down. Then he would drink and 
drink! and—there was a shrill cry from the 
cottonwood—then he would fix the bird! 

He was hurrying now, pulling, tearing, 
clawing into the rocks on the last slope, 
striving with superhuman effort to cross 
the dam. The cries from the tree were 
growing more frequent, and he looked 
often up at the cottonwood. He was nearly 
to the top; stretching out his arm, he could 
touch with his finger-tips the root of a 
mesquite bush on the summit. Then his 
hand closed on the root. With a final 
effort he hurled himself over the top and 
down into the water hole. There he lay in 
a heap, his face and hands jammed tightly 
into hoof-holes hard and caked by the sun. 
For Raintank was dry. Only a basin of 
red clay marked the spot where water once 
had been. 

The sun dipped from sight on the edge 
of the desert, and a chill wind struck the 
shallow valley. When the stars came out, 
a black shadow swung out of the cotton- 
wood, circled for a moment in the air— 
and dropped. 
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was the celebrated Hakluyt, pub- 

licity agent to Sir Francis Drake, who, 
when this continent was yet an uncertain 
quantity, wrote in his history exploiting 
the greatness of that distinguished visitor 
near San Francisco bay: 

“There is no part of the earth here to be 
taken up wherein there is not a reasonable 
quantity of gold and silver.” 

It will not avail to denounce him as a 
fraud and a fabricator three hundred and 
thirty-five years after his fancy tried to 
boom realty values on the Pacific, nor will 
it benefit us much to equip with gumdrops 
and pursue the path of frozen fact, for, if we 
do, we shall learn that Marshall was not 
the first discoverer of gold in California, 
and thus shatter another of our cherished 
traditions. So let us raise the monument 
to the miner of the millrace, and give glory 
to those men of might who so loved adven- 
ture that they were lured from.the comforts 
of civilization to prepare the way for the 
throngs that were to come and build a new 
empire. 

California has been producing gold ever 
since 1775. That is recorded fact. Whether 


ie first mining reporter in California 
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there were ear- 

lier Mexican miners 
than those who found 
the placers of the Colorado 
river, history is silent, but we are 
informed, with a nicety as to detail, 
that a silver ore vein was uncovered in 
1802 at Olizal, in the district of Monterey. » 
In 1838, sixty-nine years after the arrival 

of the Franciscan friars and the establish- 

ment of the first mission, placer mining had 

been done for twenty years. Then, on 

May 4, 1846, Thomas O. Larkin, United 

States Consul at Monterey, took official _ 
cognizance of repeated rumors of the exist- L 
ence of mineral wealth in California. 
Writing to James Buchanan, then Secretary 
of State, he said: 

“There is no doubt that gold, silver, 
quicksilver, copper, lead, sulphur and coal 
mines are to be found all over California, 
and it is equally doubtful whether, under 
their present owners, they will ever be 
worked.” 

Mr. Larkin may be commended for his 
sagacious suggestion that the United States 
take over California; whether the State 








Department looked upon the rainbow in 
the West in its negotiations with Mexico 
can only be conjectured, but we know that 


California became American _ territory 
shortly after Mr. Larkin wrote to Secretary 
Buchanan. 


Now, James W. Marshall was not a 
miner. He was a carpenter, and came to 
General Sutter’s ranch from Oregon. He 
took up some land along Butte creek, 
stocked it with cattle, and was then called 
away on account of the Mexican war. 
During his absence his ranch was looted, 
and when he returned he was obliged again 
to enter the service of Sutter. Sutter and 
he agreed to build a sawmill for lumber, 
Marshall superintending the work and 
| sharing in the profits, and Sutter providing 
‘ the necessary money. He located the mill- 
site at a place to which was given the name 
Culuma, afterward Coloma, and while 
walking along the millrace he noticed 
specks of what he believed to be gold. He 
was not certain of the value of his discovery 
and, indeed, took it in a matter-of-fact 
manner, mentioning it casually to workmen 
\ in this simple fashion: 

“Boys, I think I’ve found a gold mine,” 

SA but his hearers informed him that there 
‘“‘was no such luck.” 

This momentous event happened 

in January, 1848. Marshall 
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> himself fixed alll 


the date as “between 
the 18-20,’’ which gave rise, 

quite naturally, to the belief that it 
necessarily was the 19th. But Marshall 
was not at all certain, nor was he usually 
accurate, so the historians have fixed upon 
January 25th as the date of discovery. The 
genuineness of the gold, however, was not 
attested for some time, and it was not until 
March that Isaac Humphrey was shown 
some of it at San Francisco. He had had 
mining experience and he posted off imme- 
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diately to Coloma, although friends to 
whom he imparted the secret of the find 
refused to place credence in it and would not 
abandon the enterprise that was then under 
way—to send a messenger overland to the 
East, with copies of the California Star, 
containing Fourgeaud’s ‘‘Prospects of Cali- 
fornia.’”’ The purpose of this expedition 
was to attract emigrants to this section 
and the accounts glowingly predicted a 
wonderful agricultural future for the terri- 
tory, but very little mention is made of gold. 
Rather did the author announce that every 
precious metal was to be found, employing 
language similar to that used by writers of 
prospectuses years after when a new species 
of mining promoter was abroad in the land. 

Marshall and Sutter had endeavored to 
keep secret the discovery of gold, not 
because of a desire to “corner” the output 
so much as a wish to complete their mill 
before the workmen should go seeking the 
precious metal on their own account. Si- 
lence may be golden, but Sutter could not 
keep the secret of his gold, and himself 
wrote it to friends at distant points; and he 
sent Charles Bennett, who was Marshall’s 
assistant, to Monterey in an effort to gain 
title to a district of land twelve miles square 
which he had negotiated with the Indians. 
Bennett was cautioned against speaking 
of the gold, but he had no sooner reached 
Benicia, then the first city in California, 
than he disputed the value of the coal 

discovery near Mount Diabloand proudly 
brought forth some of the gold nug- 


¥ gets he had gathered near Coloma, 


displaying them with the remark: 

. “Here is something that will 

‘ change all California; will 

bring thousands here and 

build great cities. This 

is gold and the coun- 
try is full of it.”’ 

It was natural 

for men 


to excuse 
his exuberance 
on the ground that 
he was “peculiar,” and 
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none paid the slightest attention to 
his remark. He went on his way to 
Monterey, where his errand met with 
failure, for it was not within the power 
of the military commander to make land 
grants in a territory under only nominal 
possession of the United States. Here 
Bennett again confided his “secret” to 
officers and soldiers alike, and then moved 
on to San Francisco. Here he learned of 
Humphrey, who had been a gold miner in 
Georgia, and eagerly showed him the gold. 
When Humphrey arrived at the mill he 
found that everybody was washing for gold 
and meeting with good success. Then came 
Pearson B. Reading, owner of a large ranch 
at the head of the Sacramento valley. He 
declared if Marshall’s flakes and pebbles 
were gold he had ample on hisranch. John 
Bidwell, one of the sturdy members of the 
Bartletson party of ’47, who was clerk to 
Sutter, joined the fortune seekers, and had 
a band of Indian retainers washing the 
sands for him. The news spread rapidly. 
The pursuit had begun. 

There is an “underground” that carries 
the news of a gold discovery to the farthest 
quarters of the universe, seemingly as 
swiftly and as surely as wireless wafts the 
news from sea to shore. News of Marshall’s 
discovery reached the Atlantic seaboard 
and Europe. Men laughed at the absurd 
report emanating from that ‘“‘God-forsaken 
country at the end of nowhere.” I once 
saw a $20 gold piece, absolutely mint per- 
fect, offered for sale for $19.75, and pros- 
pective purchasers actually bit the coin in 
an effort to test its genuineness, only to 
reject the offer scornfully. So it must have 
been, in those days, with the report of great 
riches existing in the region beyond the 
range of civilization’s telescope. The first 
official notice of the find was‘sent by the 
ever watchful Larkin to the authorities at 
Washington, where it was received in the 
middle of September. The New York 
Herald printed some of these dispatches, 
and they attracted wide attention. Some 
of the yellow journalists of the day (that 
was before Outcault’s Yellow Kid was in- 
vented by George Palmer, sometime sailor 
of San Francisco) indulged their fancies to a 
remarkable degree. The New York Journal 
of Commerce published the following, dated 
at Monterey: 

“T know of seven men who worked seven 
weeks and two days on the Feather river; 





they employed on an average fifty Indians 
and got in these seven weeks and two days, 
two hundred and seventy-five pounds of 
pure gold. I know the men, and have seen 
the gold; so stick a pin there!” 

Such a lively tale was certain to excite 
men, and this statement, greatly embel- 
lished, was given wide publicity throughout 
the East. When Lieutenant L. Loeser of 
the third artillery reached Washington by 
way of Peru and New Orleans, carrying a 
small tea-caddy containing $3000 worth of 
gold, the nuggets were exhibited in the War 
Department, and the President of the 
United States took official notice of the new 
El Dorado in a message to the Congress. 
So it was not difficult for sixty-one vessels, 
averaging fifty passengers each, to sail be- 
tween December 14th and January 18th 
from the Atlantic seaboard to round Cape 
Horn. In February, fifty more vessels 
sailed from New York, seventy from Phil- 
adelphia and Boston, and eleven from New 
Bedford. Up to the spring of 1850, two 
hundred and fifty vessels had actually 
cleared the Atlantic seaboard for San Fran- 
cisco and it is recorded that forty-five 
vessels arrived in San Francisco bay in one 
day. And the news had spread in Peru and 
expeditions outfitted there; Chinese, in- 
veterate gamblers, came chattering and 
jabbering from their crowded cities; the 
government lottery at Manila virtually 
was abandoned for the greater gamble with 
fortune in the new world. The Japanese 
heard the news with indifference. One man 
set sail from the Sandwich islands in a 
whaleboat in August, 1848, to come to the 
land of riches. 

Throughout the world trade was stimu- 
lated or stagnated as the tide of emigration 
temporarily affected various localities. Sev- 
eral foreign governments actually began to 
get rid of the gold in their treasuries, ex- 
changing it for silver, lest the precious 
metal become so plentiful that the decline 
in values prove disastrous. England out- 
fitted companies to come and explore the 
new treasure fields. Our own states, first 
viewing with alarm the reckless race to the 
West, finally accepted it as inevitable and 
those who were wont to preach and to print 
warnings against the evils of a nomadic 
career soon joined the throngs. It was a 
stampede. Families never waited to pre- 
pare for the hazardous trip across the coun- 
try, but started poorly equipped over the 
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trail with their oxen teams; 
or crowded aboard vessels, 
which added to the veritable 
forest of masts that grew up 
like magic in San Francisco 
bay. Irrepressible thousands 
dared the dangers of the 








The Golden Goddess: 
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alike were either given long 
furloughs or took French leave 
to go to the diggings. Indians 
were instructed to wash the 
placer gold, but more stress 
was laid upon the delivery of 
it to the persons who em- 
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James Marshall, discoverer of gold in California. 


Sutter’s Mill, at Coloma, from an early photograph. 
Marshall was a carpenter employed on the ranch of General Sutter. 
late in January, 1848, he noticed specks which he believed to be 
a secret in order to complete the mill, but the news soon spread over the wor!d 





While walking along the millrace, 


gold. Fora time he kept the discovery 
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starved and thirsted, but those who endured 
reached their goal. Many were disappointed, 
for foolishly they had permitted themselves 
to believe that great lumps of gold could 
be picked up almost anywhere, and these 
passed on. Others, thwarted by providence 
in the pursuit of gold, became farmers, shop- 
keepers, artisans—creators and doers of 
things. Sailorsdeserted their ships on arriv- 

al at San Francisco scarcely before an- 
chors struck solid bottom; indeed, some 
captains, desirous of making return trips 
to Panama, put their men in irons and 
released them only when they promised 
to accept $112 a month wages and remain 
with the vessel. The garrison at Monterey 
was sorely depleted for officers and men 














apparent finery that might strike their 
fancy; and the early storekeepers rigged 
up scales unlike those fashioned by blind 
justice and weighed the dust and nuggets 
in payment for goods at fabulous prices. 

At the commencement of the rush there 
was no need of safeguarding one’s posses- 
sions. Gold was exposed openly in ‘sacks 
piled up in tents, but comparatively few 
thefts were recorded. Everyone seemed 


happy, except old Sutter, pining over the 
invasion of his empire, the failure of his 
grist mill enterprise, and Marshall, who had 
failed to win fortune and who became 
morose and claimed close communication 
with the spirit world. In 1847 the popula- 
In 


tion of California was fixed at 15,000. 
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1850 it was 100,000, and increasing by leaps 
and bounds. There was no stemming the 
restless tides. Peoples of all colors, creeds 
and conditions came from every quarter 
of the globe. Good, bad and indifferent- 
they were, and if a man had a steady eye it 
behooved him to possess a steadier hand. 
The old safety and ease of the populace 
vanished. Strict guard was kept over pro- 
visions and all else. Men scattered all 
along the Yuba, where they earned $60 
and $100 a day. From Coloma to Spanish 
Bar, Dry Diggings (later Hangtown and 
subsequently given the more pleasing name 
of Placerville), up and down the Tuolumne, 
far and wide, the army of seekers spread, 
and finally traced the placer gold to its 
source, the Mother Lode, and the process 
of crushing ore and extracting the gold was 
invented. California had become a state. 
The day of plenty was at hand. 


named the 
famous Indian chief; 
Walker had passed on, with a river 
explored and named in_ his _ honor; 
Jedediah S. Smith, as early as 1826, 
had crossed near what had _ become 
the emigrant trail; thousands had reached 
their goal, California, but few of these had 
paused in crossing the barren desert to 
learn what treasures were stored there, 
since nature had so neglected it in al] things 
of a beauteous character. It was unin- 
viting and uninspiring to those who made 
up the caravans of civilization that crowded 
the trail to the land of gold. A Mormon 
party headed by John Orr had reached a 
creek in the Carson valley May 15, 1840, 
and William Prouse found gold in the sands. 
The Mormons called this Gold Creek, and 
did some prospecting, Orr and Nicholas 
Kelley discovering a nugget. Up to 1853 
the Gold Creek placers were worked by only 
a handful of men, to whom were added that 
year Ethan Allen and Hosea Ballou Grosh, 
sons of a minister of Reading, Pa. In 1856 
they wrote to their father: 

“Native silver is found in Gold Canyon; 
it resembles thin sheet-lead, broken very 
fine, and lead the miners suppose it to be. 
We found silver ore at the forks of the can- 
yon.” A year later Allen Grosh writes: 
“Our first assay was one-half ounce of rock; 
the result was $3500 of silver to the ton, 


Fremont had located and 


Truckee, after the 


which was altogether too much of a good ° 


thing. We assayed a small quantity of 
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rock by cupellation from another vein. The 
result was $200 a ton. We have several 
other veins which are as yet untouched.”’ 

The brothers, who were proficient in 
metallurgy, made their living by washing 
placer gold, but their hopes were high, for 
George Brown, a cattle trader of Carson 
valley, had promised them money to develop 
a mine should they determine the existence 
of rich ore-bearing ledges. ‘‘The black rock 
(which assayed $3500 a ton) presented so 
many difficulties,’ wrote Allen Grosh, 
September 11, 1857, “‘that we lost our 
patience and, relying on Brown, we dropped 
everything, determined to master it. The 
very day we had determined it, we heard the 
first news of his murder.” 

Their disappointment was relieved some- 
what by Mrs. L. M. Dettenrieder, who 
promised to aid them with money she had 
saved. Three days later, however, Hosea 
Grosh stuck a pick into his left foot, and he 
died within a fortnight. The passing of his 
brother was a cause of great grief to Allen 
Grosh, who determined to go to California, 
away from the scene of his sorrow, and, 
accompanied by Richard M. Bucke, began 
a journey across the Sierra on November 
2oth. A storm obliterated the trail at Lake 
Tahoe, and they could not turn back with 
any degree of certainty nor could they press 
forward in security. They killed the don- 
key which they had with them and took as 
much of its flesh as they could carry, and 
moved on. Their sufferings were terrible, 
for they literally waded waist-high in snow 
until they reached the summit. Then a 
second storm broke over them, and they 
lost their way completely. Bucke suggested 
that they lie down and die, but Grosh would 
not hear of such surrender. That night the 
men burrowed into the snow and made 
their beds. The following morning they 
crawled on hands and knees, covering less 
than a mile between daybreak and noon, 
and their eyes were just closing from over- 
mastering faintness when they heard the 
bark of a dog. But they were rescued too 
late, for Grosh died on the twelfth day 
after reaching the mining camp—the Last 
Chance. Bucke survived, although he 
suffered the loss of one foot and part of 
another. 

It has been fairly well established that the 
silver ledges uncovered by the Grosh 
brothers were those that in later years were 
to yield the world’s richest bonanza. If 














In Auburn Ravine, in 1852. Everybody was doing it. Up to the spring of 1850 two hundred and 

fifty vessels had cleared the Atlantic seaboard for San Francisco. It is recorded that forty-five 

vessels anchored in the Bay in one day. Sailors deserted their ships almost before anchors struck 
q solid bottom 


The news had spread even in Peru, and expeditions were outfitted there; Chinese, inveterate 
gamblers, came chattering and jabbering from their crowded cities. The government lottery at 
Manila virtually was abandoned for the greater gamble with fortune in the new world 
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fate had foiled two men of intelligence and 
ability in the development of a silver de- 
posit, she was to play a different prank in 
giving her treasure to the world. Ever 
since 1851 there had been at work in the 
Gold Creek district James Finney, known 
to his companions as “‘Old Virginny,”’ who 
had something of a reputation as a human 
divining rod. It was said of him that 
wherever he cast his eye treasure was to be 
found, but his fellow miners of the day had 
great difficulty in inducing him to look any- 
where with seeing eyes, for he was sober 
only when he had no money with which to 
purchase liquor. But one day he looked 
across the canyon and caught the sun 
shimmering on the peak. He walked to the 
highest point of the mountain, which he 
named Sun Peak, and placed a notice of 
location in a crevice in a rock, That inci- 
dent took place on February 22, 1858, but 
it was not until the winter of that year that 
Finney mustered sufficient ambition to 
attempt an exploration of his location. 
Then with three others, John Bishop, 
Alexander Henderson and John Yount, he 
set out to prospect the ledge, which had 
been named facetiously “Virginia Lead,” 
in honor of the discoverer. 

And here is where Henry Comstock 
leaps into fame, if it be fame to steal a 
precious metal ledge and pose for the glory 
that may attach to a discovery. In May, 
1859, Patrick McLaughlin and Peter 
O'Riley, working on the steep slope of Sun 
Peak, discovered sands rich in gold. As 
they were preparing to leave their claim for 
the night, Comstock rode up. He had 
already appropriated the cabin of the 
Grosh brothers and was living there in com- 
fort while two Indians washed placer gold 
for him. He sprang from his horse, walked 
up to the rocker, and picked up a handful 
of dirt: Immediately that he saw it spec- 
kled with gold he announced that McLaugh- 
lin and O’Riley were trespassing on his land. 
A self-respecting goat would not attempt 
to browse upon that mountain side, yet 
blandly he informed the prospectors that he 
had taken up one hundred and sixty acres 
as a ranch, and he also laid claim to the thin 
stream of water that trickled down the 
mountainside. Comstock was willing to 


compromise his claim and the two pros- 
pectors were permitted to work their sec- 
tion after agreeing to concede Comstock 
and his friend, Emanuel Penrod, an interest. 
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Up to this point there had been no 
attempt to organize the Gold Hill district 
and there was absolutely no semblance of 
order. The Utah legislature had refused to 
accept responsibility for the miners in the 
Carson. There was no law, less order, and 
men ruled by might without regard to right. 

It.was at this time that Comstock, most 
brazen of cheats, decided that there should 
be law and order in Gold Hill. Men should 
not be hanged or banished unjustly, nor 
should miners be deprived of their rightful 
property. He was spurred on by the reali- 
zation that the claim of which he had ex- 
torted a goodly portion from McLaughlin 
and O’Riley was rich in precious metals. 
So it was decided to call a meeting of all 
the miners and formulate rules and regula- 
tions for the new district. Incidentally, 
Comstock and his partners covered up all 
evidence of their discovery lest it arouse 
jealousy among the miners. At the meeting 
a mining code was framed and adopted, 
although it was so conflicting and ambigu- 
ous that it could not possibly be adminis- 
tered; but it soon appeared that the miners 
had no intention of observing the covenants 
of their convention. They appointed the 
blacksmith of the camp to be the recorder, 
stipulating that he should keep the records 
in a securely bound book, but none paid the 
slightest attention to this rule, much less 
the recorder himself, who kept the book on 
a shelf behind the bar of a saloon and a per- 
son who wished to alter the course of his 
boundary lines or make insertions in his 
original location did so without objection 
or interference. James A. Corey, a friend 
of Comstock, was informed of the discovery 
and he proceeded to claim a section four 
hundred and fifty feet long on the ledge, 
which was one hundred and fifty feet more 
than the regulations allowed. While he was 
at work John Bishop and Horatio B. Camp 
hove in sight and declared that the located 
ground was theirs by prior right. Corey, 
himself a non-observer of the code, willingly 
compromised with them, and thereby laid 
the foundation for one of the greatest legal 
fights in the history of the Comstock, which 
entailed an expense approximating a million 
dollars. And then came a veritable flood of 
locations overlapping the Corey ground, 
and it was discovered that, while there were 
only seven hundred and ten feet between 
the Corey claim and another well-recognized 
location, prospectors had actually filed 
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Near Nevada City, California, in 1852. People of all colors, ¢ und conditions came from every 

quarter of the globe. The old safety and e xt the Californians vanished. If aman had a steady 

eye it behooved him to have a steadier hand. Far and wide the army of seekers spread and finally 
traced the gold to its source, the Mother Lode 
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vada City in 1852. Many o/ the vast army, thwarted by provic ence in the pursuit of gold, became 
farmers, shopkeepers, artisans—creators and doers of things, builders of 
temporary mining towns and permanent cities 
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claims upon 1550 feet, and were willing to 
swear that their stakes had been set prop- 
erly after correct measurement! The easiest 
way out was to compromise the claims, 
which was, done, and all of the claims, save 
one, were récorded. Joseph Webb neglected 
to record his hill claim, and this failure 
resulted years after in another costly law suit. 

Meanwhile, McLaughlin and O'Riley, 
working industriously, encountered rock 
which could not be worked in their rockers, 
so they purchased an arrastra and two 
mules, paying a two-sixths undivided in- 
terest in their claim for them. During their 
work they discarded some black rock which 
was picked up by a curious visitor, and, 
through B. A. Harrison, it reached Mel- 
ville Atwood, an assayer, who found it con- 
tained $3000 in silver and $876 in gold to 
the ton. And then came the real founders 
of the Comstock—James Walsh and Joseph 
Woodworth of Grass Valley, California, 
who reached Gold Hill July 1, 1859. 

Comstock, the herald of the district, 
boastful of his discovery, deeded his inter- 
ests to Herman Camp without any con- 
sideration, and when the transaction was 
heard of by the other miners they ridiculed 
him so unmercifully that he resolved to get 
back his deed. His method was a simple 
one. Camp was induced to allow a jury of 
miners to sit in judgment upon the validity 
of his deed from Comstock. This jury was 
composed of Comstock’s friends and com- 
panions, who had a clearly defined dislike 
of the newcomers from California, who were 
fast assuming control of the district. After 
a short deliberation they decided to tear up 
the deed, which was done in all gravity. 
Comstock soon sold his interest to Walsh, 
who paid $10 in cash and agreed to pay 
$10,990.at a subsequent date. By the fol- 
lowing spring Walsh had acquired the hold- 
ings of all the original locators, paying a 
total of $70,601, or about $60 a foot. The 
purchaser organized the Ophir company. 
The prospectors rejoiced in their good luck, 
having gained what to them were large 
fortunes, and one of them went shouting 
down the canyon, “I’ve fooled the Cali- 
fornians!”’ 

And _ now let us see what became of those 
prospectors whose initial efforts made the 


In his next paper Mr. Dunn will report “The Battle of the Money Kings.” 
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desert yield up the richest treasure the world 
has ever known. Finney, the “human 
divining rod,’’ had a precarious existence, 
for the price of ‘‘feet’”’ on various claims was 
insufficient to appease his inordinate appe- 
tite for liquor. He fell from his horse June 
20, 1861, and died of a fractured skull. 
Comstock distinguished himself by luring 
away the wife of a Mormon, paying for her 
a horse, a revolver and $60 in gold, but could 
not keep her from running away at the first 
opportunity. Heofferedareward for the cap- 
ture and return of the woman, regained her, 
but she got away forever a short time later. 
Then he opened stores at Carson City and 
Silver City, but failed. Eventually his 
mind gave way and he wandered about 
again as a prospector, though believing 
that he owned the great cities that grew up 
along the line of the lode and that he per- 
mitted the people to live there free of charge, 
“because the winters are cold and the peo- 
ple poor, and their need is greater than 
mine.’”’ And as bonanza followed bonanza, 
Comstock babbled on to everyone who 
would listen until, September 27, 1870, he 
blew out his brains and was buried in a 
grave without a headstone at Bozeman, 
Montana. 

Peter O’Riley spent his little fortune and 
left the Washoe district, but returned in 
1867, poor but hopeful. He believed that 
spirits were directing his efforts, and he be- 
gan work in a desolate place among the foot- 
hills, driving a tunnel which was to reveal 
this wondrous wealth promised by the 
spirits. He toiled alone for two or three 
years, friends supplying his scant wants. 
Finally, there was a cave-in and O’Riley 
was badly hurt, and when he recovered from 
his injury he was sent to a sanitarium in 
California, where he died. 

Patrick McLaughlin struggled along at all 
manner of work until he served as cook for 
a party of miners in San Bernardino, Cali- 
fornia, where he was taken sick in 1879, 
and died in the county hospital without 
leaving enough to pay for a pauper’s burial. 

And now the West was to enter upon a 
new era—the era of silver—and gambling 
was to be as food to the people, and the law 
made a plaything in the hands of the 
mighty. 





























The triplets in the Infant Incubator on the Zone are happy babies. They are well taken care of and they live 
very cozily in their incubators where they have the purest of air and the cleanest and prettiest of clothes. 
Joseph has graduated from his incubator and is now displayed in a basinet. His two sisters are still in the 
incubators but they are soon going to graduate also 











AMONG THE EXHIBITS 


VIEWS AT RANDOM IN THE BUILDINGS AT THE 
PANAMA-PACIFIC INTERNATIONAL EXPOSITION 


It is estimated that there are forty-seven miles of exhibit frontage on the avenues of 
the Exposition palaces alone. This does not take into consideration the national and state 
pavilions. There are 80,000 exhibits now installed, following the unloading of the “treasure 
ships” from Europe. This means that if but one minute were allowed for each of these 
exhibits (by no means all of the important exhibits), it would take a minimum of 166 days 
of eight hours each merely to glance at them. Visitors should arrange an itinerary of the 
exhibits most interesting to them and concentrate their time upon these special displays. 























The beavers in the Canadian Building are always a center of attraction. The animals themselves as well as 
the scenery, the beaver dam, the cleanly cut logs and the huts, were all brought to San Francisco across the 
Arctic circle. These beaver are much more valuable fur animals than those from a warmer clime 
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The United States Government exhibit in the Palace of Liberal Arts takes up a great many different subjects 
Here are shown, in excellently made lifelike figures, some of our wards in the Philippine Islands. These are 
some of the people for whom self-government is proposed 
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Nowhete in the world has there ever been a more complete and a better exhibit of up-to-date machinery than 

is to be found in the Palace of Machinery. From the huge Deisel engine which is operated on the very refuse 

of fuels more economically than other types are operated on the best of fuels to the tiny jewel bearing electric 

current meters everything in the way of machines is shown. Huge electric cranes travel the length of the 
building; practically all types of -nachines are ever in motion 
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on the battlefields. The 


The Japanese Red Cross exhibit in the Palace of Education shows the war equipment and the way it is used 
ted Cross society is a direct outgrowth of the work of the American women in the 
war of 1860-65. It first was in actual operation during the Crimean war 


The exhibit of the United States Department of the Navy in the Palace of i 
history of the navy and shows by models the development into the latest dreadnaught. 


achinery takes up the whole 


All sorts of equip- 
ment, guns, compasses and ammunition are shown, including a working cartridge making and it ading exhibit. 
The youngster who has a toy sail-boat at home stands entranced before these miniature me 

the “real thing” 


n-o’-war, although 
is riding at anchor just beyond the Yacht Harbor of the Exposition 
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proximately one-third of the Palace o f Transportation is given up to the automobile exhibit. F 
Ford assembling plant a completed woth is released every ten minutes. All of the large companies 
have very handsome exhibits which are constantly being improved 
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In the Government exhibit in the Palace of Liberal Arts is a 


series of charts showing the methods of giving 
first aid to an injured person in case of different accidents, such as: the use of coats to remove 
a live wire so as not to endanger the rescuers 


a person from 
different methods of breaking grips of drowning persons on their 
rescuers and many different methoc 


of dressing wounds and bandaging cuts and breaks 
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The model of a gold dredger is shown in the California Building. 
study the L 
have transformed ancient river beds into gold-bearing orange orchards and modern highways 





This model is so perfect that it is possible to 


workings of a full size machine by watching the little one. The gold dredger and the cobble crusher 

















CALEWAY 


MILKING MACHINE 
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The “Calf Way” 


new type. 


by which the calf gets its breakfast. 
covering which has the 





milker installed in the Exposition dairy barns and shown in the Palace of Agriculture is a 
This machine has been so constructed that, to all intents and purposes, it performs the exact process 

This is done by means of an inner sleeve of fine rubber and an outer 
same motions as the calf’s tongue against the roof of its mouth 
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The American Telephone Company has a splendid exhibit in the Palace of Liberal Arts in which lectures are 
held in the afternoon with moving pictures. The direct line from New 
Exposition and at the end of each lecture the connections are made 


York comes into this space at the 
New York 


and the audience listens while a man in 
City reads the latest news from the city papers and describes the weather on his side of the continent 


NEW YORK 
IG 


NEW YORK STATE 


BIG CHEESE 


WEIGHT i .0OO LBS. 
MILK USED 105.000 


LARGEST CHEESE 
Ever Made 


\ cheese weighing 11,000 pounds and perfect in every respect is shown in the New York State exhibit in the 
p alace of Agriculture. 


This huge cheese is surrounded by a multitude of small ones, which makes it gain in 
apparent size. After the Exposition is over the big cheese is to he cut up and sold over the counter 
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relay magnets controlled by the regular size machine. 





The giant typewriter of the Underwood make, shown in the Palace of Liberal Arts, is operated by means of 
The operator writes on the little machine and the big 


one foliows exactly. The giant machine is mcre than seventeen hundred times as large as the regular con- 
trolling machine, Bulletins of the world’s news are printed every few minutes on these typewriters 
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A commercial school with more than a hundred studer 
lation school conditions except that the schoo 


its is conducted in the Palace of Education under regu- 
room is surrounded with a glass partition through which the 


visitors to the Palace may look at the students and a gallery from which they may watch them 
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> a day on the Zone in 
the spacious imitation of Old Faithful Inn at Yellowstone Park, which the Union Pacific Company has repro- 
duced in miniature. The conductors are Max sndix and August Bose 


Every nook and corner of the Palace of Horticulture is an exotic garden of delight, where rare palms, tree 
ferns and orchids reproduce the steamy luxuriance of the tropics 
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Roland Reed, the artist-photographer at Coronado, 
whose patience makes him a match 
for the elusive Indian 





CAMERA SCALPS 


TROPHIES OF A PHOTOGRAPHIC INDIAN CAMPAIGN 


PICTURES BY ROLAND REED 
EXPLANATORY TEXT BY ALLEN H. WRIGHT 


Epirors’ Note: Jn the Indian Arts Building, at the San Diego Exposition, there is 
an exhibit of photographs of Indian life which is a revelation, even to Westerners, accus- 
tomed to intimate and artistic studies of the Indian. There is, in these pictures, a con- 
vincing, awe-inspiring ‘‘something” which grips one and makes him understand more 
fully the “great tragedy of the vanishing red man.’ Roland Reed, the exhibitor, declares 
that it is practically impossible to “make” the Indian pose for such pictures as these. 
“By the time I am ready to take these pictures,” he explained to Mr. Wright, who ques- 
tioned him recently in the Indian Arts Building, in wonder at such conquests over aborig- 
inal reserve, “‘the Indians actually wish them taken, they are imbued with the very spirit 
of the subject I am trying to depict and they pose in all earnestness. In a way, I tire 
them out. Time ceases for me when I wish a picture. I wait, wait, wait, with a nerve- 
less patience which finally excites his curiosity and even, in some cases, arouses a vague 
sense of humor, until it is really he who makes the advances!”’ 
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THE TRAIL-MAKERS 

OR a setting for this picture of the 

aboriginal predecessors of the frentiers- 

men, Lewis and Clark, who blazed a 
trail through the vast wilderness of the great 
Northwest, Mr. Reed selected a level stretch 
of ground in the Blackfeet reservation and 
outlined a large circle about which he had 
his Piegan Indian subjects travel time and 
time again. For two days he kept them on 
the move almost constantly. At first there 
Was a novelty to it all which interested the 
Indians, and there was that curiosity inbred 
in them which forced one or two here and 
there in the line to take furtive glances 
directly at the camera just as the bulb was 
about to be pressed, and the round had to 
be commenced over again. Then, just as 
the photographer was ready, as the file was 
passing in just the right position, some horse 
would raise a leg to drive off a fly, and once 
more the circle would have to be followed. 
At last it seemed that horses, men and 
women and children had become tired of 
the whole thing, and the movements of the 
camera man failed to divert their attention 
from the matter in hand. Then they moved 
forward over the arcs of the great circle just 
as they might travel along if they actually 
were breaking out a new trail over the 
plains. Nearly worn out, too, by the long 
strain upon his patience and ingenuity, Mr. 
Reed watched once more for the critical 
moment, then pressed the bulb of his camera 
and secured the perfect picture. 

THE WOOING 


Here the artist-photographer has appre- 
hended Dawn Mist and her lover, White 
Quiver, in the midst of their love-making. 
The bashful maiden, plucking at a wild 
flower torn from its place in some shady 
nook above the water’s edge, listens with 
beating heart while the stalwart young 
brave pours into her waiting ear that ever- 
new and yet earth-old declaration of love. 
He, with all the ardor that his stoic nature 
will allow, tells her of his prowess with the 
weapons of the hunter and his successful 
ventures on the war-path. Her tepee he will 
adorn with many a warm wolf-skin, and 
many a string of wampum shall be hers. It 
may be that he vows she shall never be 
forced to perform the menial service, and 
perhaps she, like many another maid, takes 
him at his word. Neither the foliage above 
them ‘nor the waters of the lake, lapping at 








their feet, will ever repeat the tales which 
they may hear at this trysting-place which 
Mother Nature has provided for her wild 
children. Only they will know the love- 
story as its chapters unfold in the days to 
come, and only they will know if the prom- 
ises made have borne the fruit of truth. 
But to come from the idea] and the sen- 
timental, it is interesting to know that Mr. 
Reed not only had picked out the particular 
spot in which he wished to take this picture 
but had spent weeks in selecting suitable 
subjects to take the parts of the two young 
lovers. He finally found a young woman 
who met his requirements as to features and 
physique, but her husband was a short, bow- 
legged Indian, not at all fitted for such a 
poetic love-scene. Keeping her in mind, 
the photographer scoured the country for 
her mate, until, thirty miles away, he came 
upon a young brave who might have been 
the reincarnation of Hiawatha. This In- 
dian’s wife, however, was nearly the same 
in all dimensions and would never do as a 
model for the maiden in the picture which 
Mr. Reed had in mind. It finally came to 
the point that he had to transport the entire 
family of each of the two people whom he 
had selected from their homes to the spot 
on Red Lake where he wished to take the 
picture. Parents, grandparents, younger 
brothers and sisters, dogs and other adjuncts 
of the two families had to be included in this 
migratory incident. Then it took no small 
exercise of diplomacy to get the young peo- 
ple together without exciting jealousy on 
the part of their respective life partners, and 
even then it was days before they became 
well enough acquainted to enact their parts 
in the scene in a natural way. Patience had 
to be a cardinal virtue, even though it 
might seem that success was never coming. 
But untiring effort resulted in an idyllic 
scene from the life of a passing race. 
ALONE WITH THE PAST 
Characteristic of the feeling of awe with 
which the present-day Indians look upon 
the handiwork of the prehistoric races was 
the query which was put to Mr. Reed’s 
interpreter by a Navajo as he stood on the 
bank of the swift stream flowing down 
through the Canyon de Chelly in northern 
Arizona and looked across to the ruins of 
the homes of the cliff-dwellers, some three 
hundred yards away. ‘Did the people who 
lived in those houses, seventy feet up the 
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bare face of the canyon, have wings?” This 
was his question, for it seemed to him that 
they must have been superior beings, at 


least, to have made their homes in such , 


seemingly inaccessible places. 

There is in the Indian much of the super- 
stitious nature, and this is manifested when 
they are asked to visit and help explore such 
ancient ruins as these in the rock-built sides 
of the Canyon de Chelly. ‘“Chindees,” they 
call them, meaning “haunted.”’ They seem 
to believe that the spirits of the departed 
may hover around the old dwelling-places, 
and, Mr. Reed avers, the members of his 
party could not be induced to remain over- 
night within the ancient walls. 

While the artist was at work through this 
section of Arizona he visited these and other 
ruins dating from the age of the cliff- 
dwellers, and, ever on the alert for scenes 
out of the ordinary, he conceived the idea 
of having some of his Indian subjects sit 
in silent contemplation of the ruins on the 
opposite shore of the river. There is much 
of the poetic in Mr. Reed’s nature and 
to him the stream following its channel 





through the canyon, separating the bank 
on which were the two Navajos of today 
and the brink above which rise the ruins of 
a bygone race, typified that stream of time 
which divides the present age from that to 
which the knowledge of man reaches not. 
The two redmen are the only signs of the 
present day shown in the picture, while the 
river is pursuing the same course which its 
waters have followed for centuries. 
TRIBUTE TO THE DEAD 

It was only after a most persuasive talk 
by Mr. Reed with the chief of the tribe, 
during which the convincing argument was 
presented that the ancient rites and cere- 
monies of the Indian race should be pre- 
served by photographs for future genera- 
tions, that it was made possible for the artist 
to set up his camera and operate it before 
such a sacred scene as that when the last 
tribute is paid to the dead. No casual sub- 
jects were chosen by the photographer as 
the central figures in this picture, so full of 
pathos. It is a very real mourning which is 
depicted on the faces and in the mien of the 
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Indian and his wife, for, above them, on the 
rude frame, rests the body of their dearly 
beloved son. Bowed and humiliated, the 
two figures seem verily to be borne down to 
earth by the great weight of sorrow which 
has come to them. Wrapped in his blanket, 
the father stands above the mother, who, 
in her anguish, sits with eyes looking into 
the depths of the canyon far below, her raven 
hair falling loosely about her head. Decorat- 
ing the posts which support the bier are the 
horse-tails, the skins of fur-bearing animals, 
the feathered spear and the buffalo-hump 
shield, with its long quills from the eagle. 
During recent years the Indians on the 
Red Lake reservation, as well as others, 
have come to follow the white man’s manner 
of burial, but Mr. Reed desired to have one 
of his pictures depict the ancient custom, 
and so waited with patience until the oppor- 
tunity came in the death of this boy. He 
had gained the confidence and the friend- 
ship of the chief of the tribe, and through 
him had secured the construction and 
decoration of the bier, but it was not so 
easy to get the parents to consent to enact 
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the pathetic scene before a camera. Possi- 
bly the depth of their sorrow made them 
more susceptible to the entreaties of the 
artist, made through his faithful interpreter 
and the friendly chief, and at last they 
granted the request of the white man. Just 
after the camera had been snapped, how- 
ever, the father seemed to arouse from his 
sorrowiul revery and the idea came to him 
that this picture of his mourning for his lost 
one might be used for commercial purposes, 
and then followed such a demonstration of 
vindictive wrath that Mr. Reed greatly 
feared for his own safety, to say nothing of 
that of his valuable instrument. The father 
reached up and took down the frail form 
from its robed place, and then threw down 
every vestige of the bier, the clattering of 
the rocks and sticks as they went down the 
canyon-side only adding to the alacrity 
with which Mr. Reed made his way back 
to his headquarters. The calmer men of the 
tribe then quieted the father, and the inci- 
dent was chronicled as one of those signifi- 
cant experiences which have come into the 
life of this photographer. 
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ROM the precisely-crushed crown of 
F his rakishly-set campaign hat to the 
soles of his neatly-polished service 
shoes, Sergeant Con Flanigan was a soldier. 
With two enlistments to his credit, and two 
years served on the third, he had all the old 
soldier’s scorn for all things not military. 
It was claimed by the men of H company, 
44th Infantry, of which Flanigan was a 
member, that ‘Military’ Flanigan—so 
dubbed because of his ramrod-like carriage 
and strict enforcement of all company rules 
and regulations—could take an ‘‘awkward- 
squad” composed of raw farmers, Bowery 
toughs, Kanakas, Sioux Indians and newly- 
arrived emigrants from sunny Italy and 
lambaste them into finished, machine-like 
soldiers in six weeks. Be that as it may, his 
pet aversion was recruits. Recruits were 
always slouchy; and slouchiness, in the 
eyes of the natty “Military” Flanigan, was 
the one unpardonable sin of a soldier. 

Two weeks before the events occurred 
that make it possible to write this story, 
H company, which was doing advanced 
outpost duty in the little barrio of Jaro, in 
the Philippines, received a consignment of 
recruits from the States. Sergeant Flanigan, 
as usual, was detailed to superintend their 
military education; which fact assured 
their future efficiency as soldiers but boded 
ill for their ease and comfort while under- 
going instruction. 

Among the motley array of recruits in 
the awkward-squad was a lumbering, loose- 
limbed giant Swede, named Lars Lindstrom. 
It is very probable that in all his life before 
he enlisted in the army Lars had never had 
a gun in his hand; and, because of his 
slouching, ox-like movement and dull per- 
ception he called down on his placid head 
the brunt of the tongue-lashings unspar- 
ingly dealt to the awkward-squad by the 
peppery drill-sergeant. 

Through it all, however, the big Swede 
plodded his stolid way, saying nothing and 
seeming to take no offense. 





The plaza in the center of the sleepy 
village was used for a company drill-ground. 
With the exception of half a dozen wide- 
spreading palms the plaza was barren of 
any sheltering growth. The tropic sun 
blazed relentlessly down on the heads of the 
awkward-squad, searching out the bare 
spots of their unacclimated skin and cook- 
ing it to a blistering, angry red as they 
labored patiently through the mazes of 
squad-drill under the vigilant eye and wither- 
ing tongue of “Military” Flanigan. Out over 
the sun-baked surface of the plaza the heat 
waves danced and sizzled in the furnace-hot 
air. The fronds on the giant palms hung 
limp and motionless, a sickly green in the 
glaring whiteness that enveloped the plaza. 

Sergeant Flanigan’s temper could not 
be called placid at any time; and the fact 
that he had left a congenial bunch of 
brother “‘non-coms” drinking iced drinks 
over in the cantina of the one-eyed China- 
man, Ah Joy, to come out and drill a bunch 
of green recruits in the skin-shriveling heat 
of the plaza, did not tend to soothe his 
fiery temper or blunt the edge of his vit- 
riolic tongue. He was fast losing all pa- 
tience, and when the recruits, harassed by 
the intense heat and the impatience of their 
drill-master, executed a command bung- 
lingly, he wheeled on them wrathfully, his 
tongue venomously cutting like the lash 
of a cattle-whip. 

“Av all th’ misfit, boneheaded, jellyfish- 
spined accidents av creation iver imposed 
on a dacent ar-rmy be a booze-swizzlin’, 
dope-pickled recrootin’ officer, you wobble- 
jointed lot av ivory-knobs are th’ worst! 
Tis sojers ye think ye’'ll be, is ut? Sojers! 
Bah! Th’ likes av ye have about as much 
chance av becomin’ dacent sojers as an 
A. P. A. has av interin’ hivin! “Twould be 


a sorra day f’r th’ rest av th’ company if 
we should go into action; yer comrades’d 
be in more danger fr’m th’ rifles in th’ 
hands av such as ye than fr’m those in 
the hands av th’ inimy!” 
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The irate sergeant paused to regain his 
breath, and in that short interval Lars, 
the big Swede, who had been leaning on 
his rifle, his stolid face expressing neither 
fear, anger nor resentment, reached in his 
pocket and produced a pipe and a plug of 
navy. Putting the pipestem in his mouth, 
he began to whittle some tobacco from the 
plug. 

Sergeant Flanigan opened his mouth 
preparatory to resuming his tirade. He 
sighted the significant preparations of the 
Swede and his mouth remained open while 
he stared blankly, temporarily speechless. 
That a soldier, even the greenest recruit, 
should attempt to smoke while at drill was 
unbelievable. He covered the ten or twelve 
feet separating him from Lars, and yelled: 

“Here! Ye big lump av stockfish-eatin’ 
ign’rance; don’t ye know that ye're not 
allowed t’ smoke whin ye’re at drill?” 

Lars regarded the outraged sergeant with 
placid indifference and filled his pipe with 
the tobacco he had cut from the plug. 

‘Aye no tank we bane drillin’ now,” 
said he, “‘so aye yust smoke while aye listen 
to speech. Aye can enyoy speech better 
if aye smoke.” 

““°Tis me spache ye want t’ enj’y, is ut?” 
howled the sergeant. ‘‘Well, be th’ howly 
jabbers, ye’ll have thirty days in th’ guar-rd- 
house t’ allow th’ cqptints av me spache t’ 
soak through th’ &ast-iron skull av ye! 
Ye’ll get thirty-thirty f’r this, ye scut!” 

Snatching the offending pipe from Lars’ 
mouth, Flanigan hurled it against the hard- 
baked earth of the plaza, where it was 
smashed to atoms. 

For an instant Lars stood blankly con- 
templating the shattered remnants of his 
aged, rank, but much beloved meerschaum. 
Then, with little pin points of steel-blue 
flame in his half-closed eyes, he raised them 
to the angry face of the sergeant, who still 
soundly berated him. 

“Das bane one gude pipe, Sargint Flani- 
gan. Aye pay sax do’lar f’r das pipe in 
Minneapolis, five y’ar ago,” he growled. 
“You call me ‘squarehead,’ an’ ‘Ole;’ you 
say aye bane a bum an’ a loafer, an’ no 
gude f’r soldar. Aye tak all das an’ say 
not’ing; but by yumpin’ Yupiter! you skoll 
not bre’k my gude sweet pipe; das bane 
too much! Aye skoll yust bre’k your head 
f’r das!” 

Calmly, deliberately, as though pro- 
ceeding to shoulder a sack of wheat, the 
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big Swede recruit thrust out a great ham 
of a hand which closed on the angry drill- 
sergeant’s shoulder. Then, the awkward- 
squad, standing horror-struck at the enor- 
mity of the crime their big comrade was 
committing, saw him literally mop the scorch- 
ing crust of the plaza with his tormentor. 

“Aye bane squarehead faller, huh? Aye 
bane wobble-yointed misfit faller, huh?” 
growled the big Swede, punctuating his 
remarks by alternately slamming his victim 
against the ground and slugging him with 
flailing haymaker wallops, any one of 
which, had it been delivered scientifically, 
would have killed the sergeant instantly. 
“Aye bane a bonehead Ole, huh? Aye’ll 
show you how to bre’k my gude sax-do’lar 
pipe, yust f’r not’ing!” 

The sergeant, game to the core, fought 
like a demon to defend himself; trying to 
clinch his giant antagonist in the hope of 
using his teeth to advantage. It was a vain 
hope. His struggles grew weaker, and still 
the incensed Swede yanked, hammered 
and mauled the destroyer of his dearly- 
loved meerschaum until he ceased to resist 
entirely, and sank limp, inert, on the sun- 
baked ground. 

“Gawd!” groaned Martin, a member of 
the awkward-squad. ‘‘You’ve killed him, 
Lindstrom; you’ve shore broke his neck! 
O! It’s orful! It’s orful! I know they’ll 
pick me for one of the firin’-squad that’ll 
shoot you for killin’ an officer!” 

With white, strained faces the awkward- 
squad turned as one man and fled across the 
plaza in the direction of their company 
quarters, leaving Lars standing over his 
victim, the enormity of his deed beginning 
to penetrate his rage-muddled mind. 

Lars knew little of military law—could 
not even read the “‘Soldier’s Hand-book”— 
but since the day of his enlistment it had 
been so persistently drilled into him by his 
superiors that to strike an officer meant 
death or such other punishment as a court- 
martial should see fit to inflict, that he 
readily realized that the crime of killing 
an officer was sure to be followed by the 
extreme penalty. As he stood looking 
down at his victim, in his imagination he 
saw himself standing blindfolded beside a 
yawning hole in the ground, facing the 
leveled rifles of a firing-squad of his com- 
rades. He could even sense the odor of 
fresh earth which had been thrown out of 
the hole—his own new-made grave. 


























Deliberate, even in an intense moment 
such as this, Lars picked up his rifle from 
the ground where it had fallen when he 
attacked the sergeant and started in a 
shambling trot across the plaza toward the 
outskirts of the village. He knew nothing 
of the country surrounding the village, and 
it is not likely that it would have influenced 
the direction of his flight if he had. He was 
acting solely on the impulse of the murderer 
to flee from the scene of his crime. It was 
merely chance that guided his footsteps 
down through the grove of cocoa-palms to 
the jungle that lay between the edge of the 
village and the Jaro river. 

Luckily he had seen no one since leaving 
the plaza. He paused to glance up and 
down the edge of the jungle in search of a 
sentry whom he knew must be posted some- 
where near. Seeing no one, he plunged 
into the jungle in the direction of the river. 

Ten minutes of struggling through the 
sweltering, steaming jungle brought Lars 
to the bank of the sluggish stream, the 
murky water of which was shielded from the 
torrid sun by a dense tangle of overhanging 
tree-tops, interlaced with every description 
of tropical vine and creeper. Hands and 
face bleeding, clothing torn by the thorns, 
vines and saw-grass of the jungle, and 
spent with exertion in the intense heat, he 
threw himself down to rest at the foot of a 
great mango-tree which stood in a little 
open glade on the river bank. 

Since he had joined his company at Jaro 
the big recruit had listened many times to 
the tale about an American soldier who had 
deserted to the insurrectos, been made a 
captain and given command of a company 
of the little barefooted, brown-skinned sol- 
diers. He had heard that just across the 
river was the territory of the insurrecto 
chief, Pasqual Luna, who had given the 
American army on the island of Panay more 
trouble than all the other chiefs put to- 
gether. 

With his heart full of bitterness at what 
he considered the unjust treatment of him- 
self by the officers of his company, and, 
believing that it meant death to return, Lars 
made up his mind to cross the river and 
offer his services to the enemy. 

Unknown to Lars, he had been watched 
ever since he had entered the jungle. From 
the shelter of a dense clump of bamboo a 
pair of glittering, beady eyes set in a flat 
brown face had noted his entrance and 
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every move he had made since. With the 
ease and silence of some jungle-beast the 
owner of the beady eyes had followed the 
big recruit as he crashed his way through 
the matted undergrowth to the little glade 
on the river. Then, he as silently slipped 
away to rejoin the scouting party of his 
comrades who were in the near vicinity. 

The great tree under which Lars lay stood 
about twenty feet from the shecr bank of 
the river; he lay between the tree and the 
edge of the bank. The little open glade - 
formed a crescent around the tree with each 
point resting on the water’s edge. 

Slowly recovering from his exhaustion, 
the big Swede strove to concentrate his 
harassed, s!ow-thinking mind on the plan- 
ning of his next move. He knew that in all 
probability his crime had been found out ere 
this, and squads sent out in search of him. 

So engrossed was he in his grim planning 
that he never even glanced toward his rear. 
Had he done so, he would have seen the 
half-naked forms of the insurrecto scouting 
party as they crept warily into the little 
glade, one at a time, until the whole party 
of nine were gathered in a silent menacing 
group on the opposite side of the tree from 
him. Then, according to a preconcerted 
plan, the little warriors divided into two 
parties, dropped their bolos, and, with the 
swiftness of a pack of wolves attacking a 
bear, rushed around the tree on both sides 
and threw themselves on the giant Swede 
as he lay on the ground. Hoping to cap- 
ture the big Americano alive, they relied 
on their superior numbers and attacked 
him with bare hands. 

With a bellow of surprise Lars, thinking 
that his attackers were a squad of his com- 
rades after him for the murder of Sergeant 
Flanigan, went into action. He resolved 
to fight to the death rather than be taken 
and executed by order of a court-martial. 
Over on his face he flopped, his great 
shoulders seeming to swallow his straw- 
colored head as he raised on _all-fours, 
arching his broad back like a fighting tom- 
cat. He drew his knees up under him and 
raised his body to an upright position on his 
knees, with all nine of the little brown devils 
hanging on to some part of his anatomy. 

Retaining his clutch on his rifle, Lars 
struggled to his feet, shaking off his tena- 
cious foes as a great mastiff would a pack of 
snarling lap-dogs. He saw that his assail- 
ants were not his comrades, but a party 
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of the insurrectos he had intended to join. 
Swinging his rifle over his head, he brought 
the barrel down on the head of the nearest 
savage with a force that crushed it to pulp. 
‘“Aye'll teach you how to yump on 
’"Merican soldar!” he yelled. ‘Tak das, 
you leetle moonkey!” And another brown 
man went down under the swinging rifle. 
The chief of the band, a squat, bow- 
legged fellow, lighter of skin than his half- 
naked followers, and, unlike them, wearing 
a white uniform of military cut and a gold- 
braided cap, barked an order, and the re- 
maining warriors snatched up their bolos 
and returned to the attack with renewed 
vigor. This time there would be no attempt 
at capture; nothing but the death of the 
hated Americano under the hacking bolo- 
blades would satisfy their lust to avenge 
the death of their fallen comrades. 
Backed up against the great mango- 
tree, Lars doggedly worked the bolt of his 
Krag in an attempt to inject a cartridge 
into the firing-chamber. In all his life he 
had never discharged a fire-arm of any kind, 
and in the excitement of the moment the 
mechanism had become jammed. Had he 
had time to right the trouble, his unfa- 
miliarity with the mechanism of the weapon 
would have prevented his doing so. 
Realizing that it was now clubbed rifle 
against slashing bolos, with the odds in 
favor of the bolos, Lars tightened his grasp 
on the breech-grip of his weapon and 
parried the blades of his assailants on the 
barrel as he watched warily for a chance to 
smash another of the dodging black heads. 
Seeing an opening, he leaped forward 
and swung the heavy rifle. The crashing 
thud of the’weapon on the skull of his foe 
was the sweetest sound he had ever heard. 
The feel of it thrilled him—sent the long- 
dormant fighting-blood of his fierce old 
Norse ancestors racing madly to his very 
finger-tips. The mad, exultant lust of 
battle set his swelling heart pounding 
against the ribs of his great chest. Raising 
his voice in a wild, half-forgotten battle- 
saga that, spanning the centuries of peaceful 
pursuits of his sturdy race, leaped to his 
lips as the steel-blue glint of sun on ice 
gleamed in his eyes, he struck out again 
and again, scorning the hacking blades of 
his enemies as though they were riding- 
crops in the hands of women. 
The Filipino, like all savage and semi- 
savage peoples, is exceedingly superstitious; 
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and when their bolo-blades failed to reach 
a vital spot in the big recruit’s body, only 
inflicting profusely bleeding wounds, the 
little warriors fought more warily, a half- 
formed fear in their savage hearts that the 
big Americano was superhuman. They 
began to weaken, and as the dread of the 
supernatural grew in their hearts they 
glanced anxiously at their little bow-legged 
chief, hoping to hear the order to retreat. 

At the first sign of weakening shown by 
his attackers, the big Swede raised his voice 
a note higher and began to force the fighting. 
He incautiously followed the dodging sav- 
ages as they broke before him, drawing away 
from the tree and leaving his rear unpro- 
tected. 

Seeing the advantage the big Americano 
had given him, the little chief screeched an 
order to his wavering followers, and they 
instantly surrounded the battle-crazed 
Swede, seeking to deliver a death-blow. 

If Lars noticed his disadvantage he did 
not show it in the least. His booming voice 
was just as strong; the joyful, exultant note 
in his battle-song was just as clear, and the 
swift death in his swinging rifle was just as 
sure. Up and down, front, sides and rear, 
swung the relentless rifle as the hacking bolos 
increased the number of little red rivulets 
which ran down his massive frame. 

The limit of endurance of flesh and blood 
to withstand the strain of a conflict as san- 
guinary as was being fought by Lars and 
his savage enemies is measured in seconds— 
not minutes. In as many seconds as it takes 
the reader to scan this paragraph three more 
little soldiers were crumpled on the grass, 
and the big victory-flushed recruit was 
charging after the remaining three as they 
ran screeching for the river, crossing them- 
selves in superstitious fear. 

Two of them gained the river bank and 
plunged head first into the stagnant water, 
swimming madly for the opposite bank. 
The little bowlegged officer, who was in the 
rear, caught his foot on a vine hidden in the 
grass and fell flat on his stomach just as he 
was about to follow his frantically swim- 
ming warriors in to the river. Instantly he 
was on his feet again; but before he could 
plunge into the safety of the river the hand 
of the big Americano closed on his shoulder, 
and his little bowlegs thrashed spasmodic- 
ally as he was swung in a half-circle seven 
or eight feet back from the overhanging 
edge of the river bank. 
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Garments torn and cut to shreds, soaked 
with perspiration and blood from his many 
wounds; his hat gone, and his shock of 
straw-colored hair tousled and matted with 
blood and grime, the big fellow towered 
above his trembling prisoner. There was a 
look of indecision in his stormy eyes—of 
indecision as to whether or not he would 
finish the career of his sullen captive on the 
spot. 

The mercury in the thermometer of his 
blood-lust was dropping, however, and he 
could not bring himself to kill his defense- 
less prisoner in cold blood. Instead, he 
turned his eyes across the river for a parting 
glimpse of the two insurrectos who were 
just scaling the bank on the other side. 
They scurried into the jungle like scared 
rabbits, and Lars once more turned his 
attention to his prisoner, growling as he did 
so: 
“By Yupiter! Aye bane yust lak a sof’- 
hearted ol’ wumman. Aye ought to yust 
put my foot on you an’ mash you lak pizen 
spider; but aye yust can’t do it. Aye bane 
goin’—” 

Lars did not finish the sentence; for at 
that moment a sharp, authoritative voice 
interrupted him with the peremptory com- 
mand: 

‘Stand where ye ar-re, Lindstrom; if ye 
even bat an eye toward that rifle Pll drill 
ye as sure as me name’s Con Flanigan!” 

Sergeant Flanigan stepped forward from 
the jungle into the little glade, his rifle 
trained on the middle button of the big 
Swede’s tattered blouse, and a swollen, 
blackened eye gleaming hard along the 
barrel. 

Starting slightly, Lars looked up, and his 
huge round grimy face took on a puzzled, 
bewildered expression. Then, as his slow 
wits gathered the fact that this was indeed 
Flanigan, the man he thought he had killed, 
his features relaxed into an expression of 
stolid relief. 

“Aye t’ought you ban ghost, Sargint,” 
he said calmly. “Tank God, you not bane 
dead.” 

“Ghost be damned!” snapped the ser- 
geant. “Tis a lively ghost ye’ll find me 
before I’m done with ye! T’ll tache ye that 
ye can’t bate up yer superior an’ get away 
with it in this man’s army!” 

Unmoved, Lars stared blankly at the 
relentless figure of the little sergeant, his 
mind hopelessly muddled by the rapid suc- 
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cession of startling events that had taken 
place in the last two hours. He did not 
speak a word. 

Keeping the muzzle of his rifle conven- 
iently pointed at Lars and his prisoner, 
Sergeant Flanigan allowed his swollen eyes 
to glance over the scene of the recent con- 
flict. Something he saw seemed to amuse 
him; for he turned his head to conceal the 
smile that rippled over his battered face. 
It was over in a moment, and he turned on 
Lars demanding sharply: 

“What do ye mane, ye blood-thirsty 
divil, be killin’ off thim har-rmless little 
naygers? Tis a better butcher ye’d make 
than a sojer!”’ 

Lars stood in stolid silence, offering not a 
word of explanation. 

Advancing toward Lars, his rifle at a 
ready, the sergeant continued: ‘Step 
three paces away fr’m that rifle an’ kape a 
tight grip on yer prisoner. I’m goin’ t’ 
take a look at thim slashes in yer thick 
hide t’ see if ye’re able t’ navigate t’ head- 
quarters under yer own steam.” 

With deft fingers, growling the while 
something about the Goddess of Good- 
Luck wasting her favors on a squarehead 
Swede, the sergeant hastily ran over the 
numerous wounds of the big recruit. Find- 
ing none that he considered serious enough 
to keep his prisoner from walking, he 
stepped back and ordered curtly: 

“Now then; pick up yer rifle an’ sling 
ut over yer back be th’ strap an’ hike f’r 
headquarters. Take th’ little Gu-Gu with 
ye; we'll need him as a witness av yer in- 
human croolty. An’ mind ye, no foolish- 
ness, or be th’ grinnin’ billikin I’ll plug ye 
right where yer suspinders would cross if 
ye had any on!” 

Mechanically, with never a word in re- 
ply, Lars did as he was ordered. Starting 
into the jungle in the direction of Jaro, 
he dragged the squat little chief after him. 
About three paces in his rear followed 
Sergeant Flanigan, chuckling to himself 
in silent glee, his battered face contorted 
in a painful grimace. 

Before they had gone a hundred yards 
through the jungle Lars paused a moment 
and, yanking his prisoner loose from a 
tangle of vines, stooped over and gathered 
the little fellow up under his arm, as easy 
as an ordinary man would a ten-year-old 
boy, and resumed thrashing his stolid way 
through the dense growth. 
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Arriving at the jungle’s edge near the 
place Lars had entered it a short time be- 
fore, Flanigan called a halt. 

“Lindstrom,” growled the sergeant, his 
voice harsh in his endeavor to suppress the 
merriment that strove to creep into it, 
“tis a humiliatin’ circumstance f’r a sojer 
even if he is a squarehead rookie—t’ 
walk across th’ parade-ground av th’ post 
under arrist, with th’ rifle av a comrade 
trained on th’ middle av his spine. An’, 
though ye don’t deserve ut, me soft heart 
begs me t’ save ye that humiliation. Will 
ye give me yer word t’ walk along beside 
me peacefully, an’, if we meet anybody 
before we get t’ headquarters, kape th’ 
mouth av ye shut an’ let me do all th’ 
talkin’ that’s necessary?” 

“Yas,” muttered Lars listlessly, shifting 
his burden around under the other arm. 

“All right, thin; come on,” said Flanigan. 
‘“‘An’ mind ye, if we meet anybody, ye’re 
t’ kape the mouth av ye closed an’ let me 
do th’ talkin’.” 

Lars did not reply, and Flanigan, shoul- 
dering his rifle, fell in beside him and they 
marched silently away toward the plaza. 
They saw no one until they had reached the 
plaza and turned into a driveway that led 
to headquarters on the other side. Then 
Flanigan noticed three or four members 
of the awkward-squad sitting under a palm 
discussing in low, awe-struck voices the 
probability of Lars’ capture; and wonder- 
ing what had become of the body of the 
slain sergeant. 

So engrossed were they in this awesome 
subject that none of them saw Lars and the 
sergeant until Flanigan, raising his voice, 
called sharply: 

“Hey! You 
lively now!” 

At the sharp order the recruits started 
fearfully, and, glancing in the direction of 
the voice, sat rooted to the spot. All the 
emotions ranging from superstitious fear 
to intense relief played over their several 
faces, each according to his temperament. 

“Well,” barked the sergeant, “what in 
th’ divil’s name are ye gawpin’ at? Get 
over here, an’ be quick about ut! I’ve no 
time t’ fool away on th’ likes av you!” 

Recognizing the cutting tongue of Flani- 
gan as-real, the recruits scrambled to their 
feet and hurried over to where Flanigan 
and Lars were waiting. 

“Where’s th’ rest av 
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squad?” demanded the sergeant shortly, 
as the recruits came up. 

“We left them over in quarters,” replied 
Martin, the spokesman, staring open- 
mouthed from Flanigan to Lars. 

“Well, you men listen to me. An’ whin 
I’m through speakin’, I want ye t’ hunt up 
thim other rookies an’ tell ’em what I’m 
goin’ t’ tell you.” Sergeant Flanigan 
glowered fiercely at the scared recruits. 
“An’ that is this: I don’t want ye t’ men- 
tion t’ anybody—t’ anybody, mind ye— - 
anything about th’ little ruction bechune 
me an’ Lindstrom, here, that happened a 
while ago at drill. Tell thim other rookies 
fr’m me—an’ be sure t’ remember ut yer- 
selves—that if a word leaks out about that 
fracas I’ll see that th’ man that starts ut’ll 
get a year in th’ guar-rd-house. That’s 
all. Now beat ut an’ tell th’ others.” 

Walking on across the plaza, Lars and 
his prisoner and the little Irish sergeant 
arrived at the door of headquarters. The 
orderly at the door ushered them into the 
presence of Major Kelton, the commander 
of the post. 

Major Kelton was engaged in conversa- 
tion with some of his officers; but looked 
up as Lars stood his cowering prisoner on 
the floor, one huge hand closed over a 
brown wrist. Noting the altogether used- 
up appearance of the two soldiers, Major 
Kelton, in recognition of the chevrons on 
Flanigan’s sleeves, asked surprisedly: 

“Why, Sergeant; what have we here?” 

Sergeant Flanigan assumed a ramrod-like 
position of rigid “‘attention” and saluted. 

“T think, sir,” he replied, “that if ye’ll 
take a good look at th’ little nayger’s phiz, 
yell recognize him as that murdherin’ 
Gu-Gu chief, ould Luna himself.” 

Major Kelton gasped as he glued his 
eyes on the little bowlegged insurrecto. 








“°Pon my soul! I believe you are 
right, Sergeant!’ he exclaimed. ‘Here, 
Maxwell—James—Carson!” calling the 


officers by name. “Do you fellows recog- 
nize his Highness? This certainly is the 
slippery Pasqual himself, or I’m a Hotten- 
tot!” 

Turning to Flanigan, who maintained a 
position of dress-parade “attention,” Ma- 
jor Kelton, forgetting official dignity, 


grabbed his hand and pumped his arm 
vigorously. 

“Sergeant, I congratulate you!” he ex- 
claimed. 


“Tl see that you get proper 
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recognition for this! How in the name of 
Napoleon did it happen? There was no 
expedition out today; did you get him inside 
our lines?” 

“No, sir; he was captured down on th’ 
river about a quarter av a mile beyant our 
outposts, sir,” replied Flanigan, answering 
the Major’s last question first. ‘Ut hap- 
pened this way, sir: This afternoon I was 
out drillin’ th’ awkward-squad fr’m H 
company, an’ after I’d dismissed th’ re- 
croots fr’m drill, me an’ Lindstrom here 
took a little pasear down in th’ jungle 
along th’ river beyant our lines, lookin’ 
f'r some ripe mangos. We got separated 
in th’ brush down be th’ river, an’, first 
thing I know, as I was sittin’ under a 
mango-tree eatin’ a bit av fruit I’d knocked 
off the tree, I heard th’ divil’s own racket— 
beg pardon, sir—over nearer th’ river. 

“?Twas a most awful, outlandish noise 
I heard—a kind of up-an’-down, sing-song 
chune, sung in a bellowin’, haythen tongue, 
sir. I looked about f’r Lindstrom, but I 
didn’t see him; so I started out t’ investi- 
gate th’ cause av th’ haythen noise be me 
lonesome. Ut seemed t’ be about a hun- 
dred paces away, as near as I could judge, 
an’ I started creepin’ through th’ brush an’ 
vines, kapin’ me two eyes open an’ me fin- 
ger on th’ trigger, sir. Pritty soon I came 
t’ th’ edge av a little glade, an’ there, be- 
fore th’ unbelievin’ eyes av me, was that 
big Swede recroot, howlin’ in Souwegian, 
an’ just finishin’ up what must have been 
th’ prittiest fight that iver war-rmed th’ 
hear-rt av a sojer, sir! 

“T started up to him just as he dropped 
his rifle after smashin’ th’ heads av six av 
th’ little brown divils that had attacked 
him, till they looked like over-ripe tomaties 
that’d been stepped on. His High-muck-a- 
mucks here, havin’ been put out be a 
glancin’ blow on the knob early in the fracas, 
came to an’ started t’ run just as I came 
up; but before I could get a shot at him— 
bein’ afraid I’d shoot th’ Swede—the 
Swede had him be th’ collar, an’ ut was all 
over but th’ shoutin’.” 

Lars stared stupidly at Flanigan as he 
told this amazing tale; and Major Kelton, 








a perplexed look on his face, remarked un- 
certainly: 

“But I don’t understand, Sergeant; you 
say that private Lindstrom had captured 
the prisoner, and the fight was all over be- 
fore you arrived on the scene; how do you 
account for your own er—a—battered 
appearance?” 

“T was comin’ t’ that, sir,” replied Flani- 
gan, expecting the question and lying 
glibly. “Ye see, sir, the brush bein’ so 
thick, I was in twinty feet av th’ scene av 
th’ shindy before I saw thim at ut. I 
shouted t’ Lindstrom t’ stand aside so I 
could bring me rifle into play; but him 
bein’ so busy, an’ so happy that he was 
singin’ at th’ top av his voice, he didn’t 
hear me. So whin I rushed up t’ help him 
with th’ prisoner, who began t’ bite an’ 
claw like a cat when the Swede grabbed 
him, he just cuffed th’ little joker along 
side th’ head with his open hand, puttin’ 
him t’ sleep. Then he jumped on me like a 
house fallin’ over, an’ near bate th’ life out 
av me before I could make him understand 
that I was not one av thim insurrectos!”’ 

Major Kelton looked from Flanigan to 
Lars; then back at the suspiciously grave 
face of Flanigan. He grunted. Then, 
turning to the great, bloody, bewildered 
Swede, sincere, man-to-man cordiality in 
his voice, he said heartily: 

“Private Lindstrom, you have done 
yourself and your regiment proud today. 
And in capturing this troublesome insur- 
recto chief you have performed a signal 
service for your country. Id like to shake 
your hand.” 

Dumbly, Lars thrust out a great bloody 
hand; but the Major’s words of praise fell 
on unappreciating ears. With his jaw 
dropped, and his big round blue eyes star- 
ing in uncomprehending bewilderment, 
the big Swede recruit gazed at the little 
Irish sergeant. Sergeant Flanigan, still 
standing rigid as a stake, allowed his eyes 
to meet those of the dumbfounded Lars, 
a gleam of humorous cordiality in their 
twinkling depths, and the battered, black- 
ened lid of one of them closed in a pro- 
digious wink. 









































Herbert Clark Hoover, Californian, and citizen of the world. Mr. Hoover is organizer and 
head of the American Commission for Relief in Belgium 


INTERESTING WESTERNERS 


The Americans of the Hour in Europe 


VERY Stanford man knows Hoover, 
Herbert Clark Hoover, of the pioneer 
Class of 1895, and most of the rest of 
the world knows him too, especially the 
Belgians and the British. He has saved 
more lives than any one else in our time 


and he has helped to give to his country the 
noblest reputation it ever had in Europe, 
the one nation that is bent on saving life 
instead of destroying it. He has tried to 
make the live body of a man, or even that 
of a woman or a baby, as sacred as a flag. 
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Hoover is now a citizen of the world— 
also still of California. He was born 
at West Branch, Iowa, August Io, 
1874. Later he found himself on a farm in 
Siskiyou county, California. His parents 
were Quakers, his father of Holland ances- 
try. He was born with an international 
mind, a streak of idealism and a rare genius 
of valuing money for what it is worth, no 
more, no less, of knowing how it can be got 
and how it can be kept from wasting itself. 

Wherefore, being nineteen years of age, 
depending on his resources, quiet, self- 
confident and sparing of speech, he pre- 
sented himself in 1891 in the new univer- 
sity as the first student to be registered, 
the first occupant of Encina Hall, and as 
the nucleus of the Department of Geology 
and Mining. As nearly everybody else 
among the 465 students was a freshman 
likewise, lack of experience was no bar to 
anything. So, as a freshman, he organized 
the finances of the Student Body on a 
sound system which remains’ to this day 
when the student group spends many 
thousand dollars a year in its varied activi- 
ties. 

Duly graduated in 1895 as a mining en- 
gineer, Hoover accepted the first position 
offered, a place on the staff of a mining 
corporation in Nevada county, California. 
The pay was two dollars per day, the assign- 
ment to push ore-laden cars from the mouth 
of the mine to the reducing works. The 
cars all reached their destination, and a 
more specialized job followed. Next he 
appeared in the most desolate spot in the 
civilized world, Broken Hill, in the desert 
of New South Wales. 

In this desolate, forsaken wallow of sand, 
zinc and gold, Hoover and his team-mate, 
D. P. Mitchell of ’96, spent a red-hot 
summer night discussing the chances of a 
return to the world. Should they go on as 
wage-working mining experts in the coun- 
tries God forgot, or should they throw it all 
up and go back to some honest trade in 
California? This is the tradition. The 
fact is, they stayed by, and then came a 
series of events which led Hoover to China, 
and Mitchell as a general manager to Mel- 
bourne. The story of the opening of new 
prospects has been told to open-mouthed 
groups of incipient miners at Stanford, but 
as all the details are a bit tinged with the 
color of romance, they will not be repeated 
here. 





Somewhere along here Miss Lou Henry 
of Monterey, Geology major of ’96, enters 
the scene, to Hoover’s great and persisting 
advantage. Women as wise, as clear-eyed, 
as capable as she, one does not see often 
in a lifetime, and in all Hoover’s activities 
his wife has taken an enthusiastic and ener- 
getic part. We next find them in Tientsin, 
China, when the Boxer movement was on, 
holding the property of the company against 
Chinese fanatics as well as against the still 
more reckless soldiers of the Kaiser who 
came after the Boxers had passed away. 
The tale of the Chinese, the Allies and the 
Loot as told in Peking and Tientsin in 1900 
is instructive, though not pleasant, and we 
leave it to the pages of Putnam Weale. 
Meanwhile Hoover came to London as the 
managing director of his mining corpora- 
tion, making each year a tour around the 
world for the purpose of inspecting the 
various properties the London people had 
under control. 

You might then meet him anywhere in 
the world and I was not surprised to find 
him, in July, 1907, at the railway station 
at Melbourne. I introduced him to some 
of my Australian friends, and later one of 
them said, “You say your friend is a mining 
engineer? He looks too young for that.” 
And that evening as we were together on 
the train for Adelaide, Hoover, rosy- 
cheeked, boyish, confident in fact and diffi- 
dent in manner, tossing a handful of gold 
sovereigns in the air and catching them as 
they fell (a nervous trick by which he can 
be identified anywhere so long as sovereigns 
last), confided to me his plans. 

He was thirty-four years old. He had 
gone to the limit as a mining engineer. He 
could do nothing more with it as a profes- 
sion except to pile up more money. He had 
all the money he needed and he wanted to 
do something else. There was Agricola, 
whom he would like to translate. There 
was a lot of ancient record stones from his 
mine on Mount Sinai. There were rents 
that needed mending in American politics. 
There were lines of administration into 
which he might fit. And knowing all the 
rest of the world as one might know his 
own backyard, he would like to find himself 
anchored in a land of freedom, a land where 
a man is valued for his manhood. All this 
last is in my language, not his, for this 
sketch is not of the nature of an affidavit. 
So he resigned his place as managing 

















Mrs. Hoover, an illustrious type of American helpmate, who has found time from domestic 
duties to share her husband's public activities and_to assist him in translating 
a mammoth “‘Agricola’”’ from medieval Latin into English 


director and turned his mind to Agricola. 
Meanwhile about five different British 
mining syndicates elected him as president 
or something of that sort, with interests in 


Russia, Burmah, South Africa, Korea, 
China, Mexico and Wales, the details subject 
to correction. He leased the Red House on 
Hornton street in Kensington, the cheerful 
home known and beloved of every Stanford 
man and woman who strays to London. He 
started to build another house in San Fran- 


cisco, for his sole expressed objection to 
London was “that it is so far away from 
everything.” San Francisco is in California, 
and that leaves little more to be said. 
Meanwhile Agricola. In the old days 
when every scholar put his name into Latin, 
the German George Bauer [1490-1555] be- 
came Agricola (field-liver) and Agricola of 
Chemnitz, in Saxony, was the first great 
mining engineer. In the year 1550 he com- 
pleted a great quarto, published in 1556, 
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“De Re Metallica,” with vellum binding 
and illustrative wood cuts, a faithful report 
of all that was known at that time of metals 
and how to get them out of the rocks. With 
Mrs. Hoover’s help, Hoover turned this 
huge book into English, and then repro- 
duced it in all respects, size, binding and 
figures, just as Agricola had left it, except 
that the text was in intelligible English in- 
stead of medieval Latin which many 
scholars had tried vainly to translate, fail- 
ing because they were only scholars in 
Latin, while Hoover was a scholar in metal- 
lurgy and knew what Agricola was trying to 
say in insufficient Latin. Meanwhile Hoov- 
er was made trustee of Stanford University, 
where his peculiar genius found instant 
scope, hastening the twin Stanford Unions 
into being and stimulating every forward 
movement for which that interesting in- 
stitution has been distinguished. 

Then came the case of Belgium. Bel- 
gium was a brisk little country of the size 
of Maryland, about as large as our bay 
counties including Sonoma and Monterey, 
and it has as many people as there are in the 
states west of the Rocky mountains. These 
were very busy people, with market-gar- 
dens, flower-gardens, iron, steel, pottery, 
lace, cheese and butter, every one at work 
and having no enemies, every one unsus- 
picious of harm. 

Of a sudden the national life stopped as if 
by poison. Rich and poor alike were help- 
less under a huge gray human avalanche. 
The smoke of Louvain was heavy on the 
air. The carillons of Malines ceased to ring 
and twenty people skulked among the ruins 
of a city which had been of exactly the size 
of Fresno a week or two before. Liege, 
Aerschot and Dinant melted away and after 
them Ypres, Mons and Charleroi. A mil- 
lion refugees found their way to Holland, 
to England and to France. But France 
had a like burden of her own and the others 
were sore pressed. Only America could 
feed, and our Ambassador, Walter H. Page, 
called on Hoover as the only man who 
could organize the work of relief. 

When the war began, there were more 
than 200,000 Americans scattered over 
Europe. These met with all sorts of 
troubles and grievances, great and small. 
Some were rich and temporarily stranded, 
some permanently poor, some eking out 
petty incomes or alimonies in the cheapest 
villages of Bavaria, Saxony or France. 
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The Hoovers took charge of the Commission 
for their relief. The operations of the com- 
mittee at the Savoy Hotel, wholly Ameri- 
can and wholly unpaid, showed the mar- 
velous tact and skill with which American 
folks can handle a new situation. About 
six thousand Americans were sent home, 
and several times that number gained tem- 
porary relief. The relief of six millions of 
Belgians against ‘‘democratic famine work- 
ing day and night” was a problem of infinite 
dimensions, but Hoover tackled it as part 
of the day’s work. If “Belgium saved Eu- 
rope” as my good friend Sarolea says it did, 
then America saved Belgium and Hoover 
was her agent. 

When Hoover began the work he pressed 
the American Rhodes Scholars at Oxford 
into his unpaid service in Belgium and all 
at once, being American boys, they became 
of the same type like unto himself. 

Dr. Percy H. Williams of Columbia 
writes most enthusiastically of “the enor- 
mous versatility of the American young 
man,” “from Herbert Hoover in London 
who can organize anything, to the youngest 
Rhodes Scholar from Oxford, every Ameri- 
can seemed to be willing to do anything to 
aid the work, and what is more to the point, 
he was able to-do it when he tried. There 
is a lot of hard work, physical and mental, 
and an amount of responsibility which 
causes sleepless nights for even these 
young tired healthy men.” 

Will Irwin, Stanford ’98, after a visit to 
Belgium, sends this word from London: 
“Tf you could only know what Bert Hoover 
has been doing here, you'd raise a monu- 
ment to him. It’s often been said that our 
American Commission is the hope of Bel- 
gium. Revise that—it’s Hoover, that’s the 
hope of Belgium. We can’t tell the whole 
story until after the war. We've three 
Stanford men on the Commission now— 
Hoover, Allen and me. I've virtually had 
to drop the work and get back to my job of 
war corresponding, but Hoover and Allen 
are working their heads off.”’ 

This, in a word, points the place America 
must take in the reconstruction of Europe. 
She need be afraid of no nation. All the 
nations of Europe are all more or less ex- 
hausted. They will “eat out of our hands.” 
It is for us to help. There are a thousand 
ways, as we shall see by and by. We donot 
need a sword, nor a bayonet nor a dread- 
naught to do our part. Our place is at the 

















Miss Maud Younger, financially independent, who has served as waitress in 
a restaurant on her own property because she is “‘a 
trade unionist, first, last and all the time” 


head of the lengthening bread-line, dis- 
pensing food physical, moral, political. We 
may thereby lay up treasures in Belgium, 


in Europe, and in Heaven as well. And 
among the heroes of the Great War, for 
even war has its heroes, though that is really 
the last place in the world to look for them, 
fame has no higher place than that assigned 
to Herbert Clark Hoover. 

DAVID STARR JORDAN. 


Feminist and Laborite 

ESS than fifteen years ago, a San 
Francisco debutante on her way to 
Europe stopped at a college settlement in 
New York and asked to be taken in “for 
a few days” and shown tenement condi- 
tions. The few days lengthened into a 
five-years’ residence; and from that first 
girlish groping of a soul already aflame to 
know and see, we may trace every later 
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step to the militant career of the labor 
agitator and feminist of today. For the 
girl was Maud Younger. 

Magazine readers of those days “before 
the fire” still recall ““The Diary of a Wait- 
ress,” a heart-throbs collected 
during her struggles with a tray as appren- 
tice in the New York Waitresses’ Union. 
A year later, recalled homeward, we meet 
her proudly displaying a card at the San 
Francisco Waitresses’ Union, and the fol- 
lowing year elected president of that same 
union, still wielding a tray—in a restaurant 
on her own property. Later still come 
other echoes of her work; ringing echoes 
of speeches on labor and suffrage platforms 
in Seattle, in St. Louis, in New York, in 
Michigan, in Ohio. The cause of her own 
sex early enlisted her zeal. With a realiza- 
tion of actual conditions of labor in sweat- 
shop and tenement, it was but a step to the 
trade union and a second step to suffrage. 
With Maud Younger the first step meant 
the second, and she took them both in a leap. 

“A trade unionist—of course I am. 
First, last, and all the time. How else 
strike at the roots of the evils undermining 
the moral and physical health of women? 
How else grapple with the complex prob- 
lems of employment, over-employment and 
unemployment, alike resulting in discour- 
aged, under-nourished bodies, too tired to 
resist the onslaughts of disease and crime?” 


series of 


For all these ramifications of social 
wrongs Maud Younger finds but two 


remedies, the trade union and the ballot, 
and both she has ardently espoused. 

In the cause of suffrage alone she spoke 
two hundred times through the California 
campaign of ro11. Who, having seen it, 
will forget the picture she made driving the 
six-horse suffrage float down Market street 
in the Labor Day parade? 

Yet, she will tell you earnestly: “I am 
not a leader. I am just a worker.” Be 
sure to get that straight. Just a worker, 
indeed! No “social reformer,” high aloof 
on a throne. At heart she is one with the 
weariest struggler dropping in the ranks. 
And therein lies her magic. 

“Sister Maud,” they claim her affec- 
tionately at the Labor Council. ‘The 
Mother of the Eight Hour Law,’ the 
“Champion of the Under Dog,” and the 
“Terrible Lobbyist,” she is called, less 
affectionately, in other quarters. 

California has produced many ardent 
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and adroit partisans but it is doubtful if 
any of these has ever ‘“‘lobbied’’ with more 
whole-souled zeal and effectiveness than 
Maud Younger. 

“Keep her away—don’t let her reach 
him’ was the cry around Sacramento 
through those last, hard-fought hours be- 
fore the eight-hour bill became a law, but 
no amount of personal venom or hostility 
could keep Maud Younger from the capitol. 
There she had the temerity to stay, fight- 
ing to the last ditch, interviewing states- 
men, labor leaders, “‘bosses,’’ moulders of 
opinion, “‘solid citizens.” Not even the 
chaplain escaped her; for, when that 
gentleman, on the morning of the final 
vote, rose to his daily task of prayer, and 
discarding formal words, began invoking 
divine aid in the cause of “this legislation 
for the guard and support of the women of 
California,” then, indeed, her opponents 
threw up their hands in despair. ‘Lobby 
with the Chaplain?’’—as one of them de- 
nounced in his wrath—“‘Why, that woman 
would lobby with the Almighty!” 

Her sympathies flash like fire, translating 
themselves into instant action. “The most 
inspiring experience of my life!” She so 
describes the six weeks spent in New York 
during the White Goods Strike of 1912. 

From six a. m. on the picket-line till the 
closing hours of the Women’s Night Court, 
she bore daily aid to the strikers, listening 
to this tale and that of personal struggle, 
of unfaltering devotion to a cause, and 
never failing to find in each the most stir- 
ting of human drama. But wherever we 
meet her—visiting the aged mother of the 
McNamaras in Cincinnati, “dropping in” 
sure of a welcome at San Quentin, delegate 
to the International Suffrage Congress 
in Buda-Pesth, or taking up her residence 
at Marysville to attend the Ford and Suhr 
trial—in whichever aspect, we find the 
same Maud Younger, a singularly warm 
and arresting personality, vitally inter- 
ested in the lives of others. 

Perhaps this is her supreme gift. It is 
certainly so on the platform. As a speaker 
she is at her best, her whole body mag- 
netized with ardor, her words winged 
arrows of appeal. No wonder somewhat 
of her heat penetrates even frozen veins, 
for with her, principles and passions are one. 
She thinks with her heart and throbs with 
her brain. She is the embodied flame of 
her cause. VERA EDMONDSON. 























The Girl Who Makes Violins 

NDER the gnarled and twisted figs of 

a San Jose garden is the summer 

workshop of Miss Grace Barstow, the Cali- 
fornia girl who makes violins. 

It was when she was a mere child that 
Miss Barstow made up her mind that 
some day she would make a_ violin. 
Already she was “taking” lessons, and as 
her fingers strayed over the strings and 
stops she dreamed of the tone of her 
violin—the one she should some day make 
quite by herself. And the years slipped by. 
When a girl in her teens, and already a 
proficient violinist, she went to Europe 
where she studied under the best masters, 
the object being the finished artist. But 
all the time, while preparing for concert 
work, the childish dream persisted. When 
she came home, after the début concert, 
the flowers, the congratulations and the 
critic’s praise, again the old desire came up. 

“Why not, why not make violins?”’ Anold 
violin-maker was found, and instructions 
begun, and before Miss Barstow was twenty 
her dream had become reality. 

This was but the beginning. Fascinated 
with the work, she kept on until nine 
finished violins have come forth from the 
shop under the fig trees. The most re- 
markable, perhaps, is the seventh in the 
order of its appearance—or shall we say 
birth, such a living, breathing, throbbing 
thing is a violin? This chef d’oeuvre is a 
redwood violin. ‘‘Pooh!” her friends said 
when she announced that she had decided 
on redwood as the material for her next 
violin. “It can’t be done. Redwood is 
too soft. You won’t get any tone at all.”’ 

But Miss Barstow thought otherwise. 
She selected for her experiment the heart 
of a rough old redwood slab that had been 
drying for over forty years, being part of the 
fence that once enclosed her grandfather’s 
property. The wood was hard, beautifully 
grained and thoroughly ripe. On this 
violin Miss Barstow put her best efforts, 
and the tone was all she had desired— 
low, mellow, vibrant. The story is 
told that a New York critic hearing her 
play on it one night at a concert was sore 
puzzled as to what the instrument really 
was. “Too deep for a violin, but the light- 
est ’cello I ever heard,’ was his comment. 

Miss Barstow has tried other interesting 
experiments—for instance, simplifying con- 
struction by cutting the sides entire, out 
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Miss Grace Barstow, a Californian who can 
produce violin music from her native red- 
woods. She has also been ingeniously 


successful in other experiments 























of one piece of wood. She has been in- 
genious in discovering wood dyes, and 
successful in combining redwood with 
maple. 
inlays and scrolls. 


She has shown originality in her 
Mira Mactay. 














Will H. Parry, of Seattle, member of the Federal Trade Commission 


Commissioner From the Northwest 


ILL H. PARRY, of Seattle, Pacific 

Coast member of the Federal Trade 
Commission recently appointed by Presi- 
dent Wilson and organized at the national 
capital to supervise the business of the coun- 
try, has been an active factor in the develop- 
ment of the Pacific Northwest for the past 
twenty-five years. Formerly city editor of 
the Post-Intelligencer; later city comptroller; 
president of the city council; manager of the 


Moran Ship Building Company; directing 
force of the Seattle and Lake Washington 
Waterway Company; chairman of the Ways 
and Means Committee of the Alaska- Yukon- 
Pacific Exposition; trustee and treasurer of 


Chamber of Commerce for 
fifteen years—Mr. Parry is_ recognized 
as one of the strongest types. of 
public-spirited, constructive business men 
in the West. 


the Seattle 
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Victor Record of 

“From the Land of 

the Sky Blue Water” ER; 

sung by Gluck Alma Gluck 


Y Mishkin 


Both are Alma Gluck 


The Victor Record of Gluck’s voice is just as 
truly Gluck as Gluck herself. 

You have only to hear her on the Victrola to 
realize that here zs Alma Gluck. 

Her sweet, sympathetic voice is there in all its 
simple beauty—as charming and lifelike on the 
Victrola as though you were hearing this great 
artist on the concert or opera stage. 


The proof is in the hearing. Any Victor dealer in any city in the world 
will gladly play for you any of the sixty-one Gluck records, or Victor Records 
by any other of the world’s greatest artists. 

There are Victors and Victrolas in great variety of 
styles from $10 to $250. 


Victor Talking Machine Co., Camden, N. J., U.S.A. 


Berliner Gramophone Co., Montreal, Canadian Distributors 





Always use Victor Machines with Victor Records and Victor Needles— 
the combination, There is no other way to get the unequaled Victor tone. 











New Victor Records demonstrated at all dealers on the 28th of each month 
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JUNE AT THE EXPOSITIONS 


Panama-Pacific International Exposition, San Francisco 





































With the month of June the convention pot begins to boil vigorously. There 
will be 81 conventions and congresses during that month. (In July there will be 133, 
and in August 249; for the Exposition period there is the magnificent total of 822, 
more than twice as many conventions as ever before met under the auspices of a 
world exposition!) There is not space to list here specifically the June conventions. 

The scope and value of the meetings may be judged from the fact that in a single 
convention—that of the American Medical Association during the week of June 
21—there will be 245 prepared addresses and papers. A few of the other notable 
conventions are: 


International Bible Students’ Association, May 29 to June 7, inclusive. 
American Library Association, June 3 to 9, inclusive. 

International Association of Masters of Dancing, June 7 to 12, inclusive. 
American Seed Trade Association, June 22 to 24, inclusive. 

Pacific Coast Women’s Press Association, June 28. 

Congress of Authors and Journalists, June 29 to July 2. 


According to the tentative program, June will see many special days observed 
by nations, states and cities. The nations listed are Denmark, Norway, Sweden; 
the states: Massachusetts, North Dakota, Oregon and Indiana; the cities: Ukiah, 
Kalamazoo (Mich.), Santa Rosa, Alameda, Berkeley, Oakland, Benicia, Vallejo, 
San Jose, Reading (Pa.), Santa Clara, Newark (N. J.), Santa Cruz, Stockton, Salinas, 
Chico, Portland (Or.), Fresno, Boston (Mass.), San Luis Obispo, Bakersfield, Los 
Angeles, Pasadena, Pomona, Ashland (Or.), Salem (Or.), Olympia (Wash.), 
Aberdeen (Wash.), Tacoma (Wash.). 

The special events of the musical program for the month will include recitals 
by Edwin Lemare, acclaimed as the greatest living organist, who begins on June 
1st an engagement for one hundred recitals on the great organ in Festival Hall; 
the programs of the Danish societies, assembled from all over America; and of the 
United Swedish Singers of the Pacific Coast and a series of four concerts under the 
direction of the composer, Camille Saint-Saens. These, of course, are in addition 
to the varied musical menu served daily. 

The summer race meeting under the auspices of the Pacific Coast Horse Breeders’ 
Association will be held during the two weeks between June 5 and 19. The purses 
aggregate $111,000, two of them being for $20,000 each. On June 4th there will be 
a great Sweet Pea Exhibition, under the auspices of the American Sweet Pea Asso- 
ciation, in the Palace of Horticulture; on June 13 a motor boat race, starting at 
Stockton, will finish in the Yacht Harbor; from the 2oth to the 26th the Pacific 
Coast Tennis Championship games will be played. 


Panama-California Exposition, San Diego 


In June, the charming Spanish-Colonial city in Balboa Park, San Diego, will 
entertain conventions, pay special attention to states and counties and enjoy a 
season of Greek drama, performed out-of-doors. This drama, ‘“Admetus,’”’ which 
is looked forward to as a special Exposition attraction, is a lyric play of Thessaly, 
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‘‘Goodness! look— 
What’s on my hook! 
Such luck to come 
to me! 
A finer dish 
Than any fish 
That ever swam 
the sea!”’ 





full benefit and enjoyment of 


| Campbell’s Tomato Soup 

Do you know how rich and delicious it is when pre 

|| as acream of tomato; and how easy it is to prepare it in that 
Do you know how snappy and appetizing it is when served as a 
tomato bouillon? Have you ever tried it with boiled rice or 
dles in it? 

If you do not realize how many tempting ways 
there are to prepare this wholesome soup, it will 
pay you to order a dozen today and get acquainted 
with its “infinite variety.” 

Your money back if not satisfied. 


21 kinds 10c a can 
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Crowds liste ning to Dr. Humphrey J. Stewart, the official organist, at the out-door organ, accompanying 
a chorus of 125 voice Phe pe ristyle 2s of this building will produce be sautiful effeets when employed 
in the open-air produc tion of Irving E. Outealt’s Greek drama “Admetus” during the last days of June 


by Irving E. Outcalt, head of the English department of the Normal School at San 
Diego. The play will be presented with all the accessories of pageantry and the 
performance will be so elaborated that it will take on something of the nature of a 
civic affair. The action will occur before and about the Spreckels organ pavilion, 
where certain classic architectural features afford an enchanting opportunity for 
this type of entertainment, to which the facilities of the Hearst Greek Theatre at 
the University of California and the Greek Theatre of the Theosophical Society at 
Point Loma have given a great impetus during the last few years. A complete 
cycle of music and choruses has been composed for the play by S. Camillo Engel, 
of San Diego. 
The following is the tentative program of special days: 


SPECIAL DAYS 


June June 
4. Traveling Ticket Agents. American Medical Assn. Excursion. 
5. Alameda and Santa Clara County Day. 21. Admetus (Greek Play). 
Children’s Day. 22. Admetus (Greek Play). 
7. Pennsylvania Day. Cache County Day. 
8. Special Elks Day. 23. Admetus (Greek Play). 
a. WC. T. Day. 25. National Assn. of Real Estate Exchanges. 
14. South Carolina Day. Brooklyn Day. 
15. U.S.S. “Oregon” Arrives. 26. San Joaquin Valley Day. 
Arrival of Walker Tour. National Assn. of Real Estate Exchanges 
16. Summit County Day (Utah). (2nd day). 
18. Oregon Day. 28. Indiana Day. 
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TRAD IRE EXTINGUISHERS 
7 AT [HE FRONT 


HESE photographs, taken just outside London, illustrate the 
Pyrene equipment of the British First Cavalry Brigade Field Am- 
bulance Workshop Unit, as the Unit was leaving for the Front. 
The motor and aircraft equipment of the British Army and Navy 

is provided throughout with Pyrene. 

In every quarter of the globe, the superiority of Pyrene pro- 
tection is recognized by fire engineers. These extinguishers 
protect U. S. Government property from the Panama Canal to 
Alaska and are used by the Army and Navy Departments of 


various governments. 
See Pyrene display in Palace of Machinery at Panama-Pacifie Exposition. 
























Brass and Nickel-plated Pyrene Fire Extinguishers are included in the lists of Approved 

Fire Appliances issued by the National Board of Fire Underwriters, and are Inspected, 

Tested and Approved by, and bear the label of, the Underwriters’ Laboratories, Inc. 
Write our nearest office for ‘‘ The Vital Five Minutes” 


PYRENE MANUFACTURING CO., 52 Vanderbilt Avenue, N. Y. 





















Aberdeen, 8. D, Boston Cincinnati Duluth Milwaukee Pittsburg Salt Lake City 
Alton Bridgeport Cleveland Jacksonville New Orleans Richmond San Antonio 
Atlanta Buffalo Dayton Kansas City, Mo. Oklahoma City St.Louis Seattle 
Baltimore Charleston, W. Va. Denver Louisville Philadelphia St. Paul York, Neb. 
Birmingham Chicago Detroit Memphis Phoenix, Ariz. 





California Distributors: Corham Fire Apparatus Co., San Francisco, Los Angeles 
Distributors for Canada: May-Oatway Fire Alarms, Ltd., Winnipeg 
Distributors for Great Britain and Continent: The Pyrene Co., Ltd., 19-21 Great Queen St., London. W. C. 
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Readers—Gentle and Otherwise 





Cambridge, Mass. 
An article recently in your magazine 
states that the present Superintendent of 
National Parks took a post-graduate course 
in city planning at Harvard and that he 
completed the full course with honor in 
less time than ever was known before. As 
Chairman of our Harvard School of Land- 
scape Architecture, I desire to state that 
although Mr. Daniels is one of the ablest 
men ever admitted to our school, he was not 
able to remain at Cambridge long enough 
to complete the full course, which would 
require a year at the very least, and I desire 

to make this correction. J. S. Pray. 


Readville, Mass. 

I can conscientiously say that I consider 
SUNSET the peer of any American magazine, 
and that means a good deal, for in the mak- 
ing of the magazines there have been many, 
many problems for many earnest men. 

ALEXANDER MCADIE. 


Seattle, Washington. 

In reply to yours stating that you had 
been criticised for having made the state- 
ment that E. Alexander Powell, in a Hud- 
son “Six,” had been the first to drive a 
motor car to Hazelton, B. C., whereas I had 
made the trip in a Flanders “20” two years 
before, and asking information about my 
experience, I will say that I do not care to 
enter into any discussion but I am glad to 
give you the facts of my trip. I made a trip 
overland in 1911, starting from Seattle on 
August 28, to Hazelton, B. C. This trip 
was made to further the interests of the 
Pacific Highway and under the auspices of 
the Pacific Highway Association, which 
was then in its infancy. Our car was not 
shipped a foot of the way from Seattle to 
Hazelton but at certain places, between 
Fraser Lake and Burns Lake, and Burns 
Lake. and Buckley valley, we did take our 
car down and pack part of it around and 
across, not only on the backs of animals 
but on the backs of humans—ourselves. 
This was done for the very reason which led 
Mr. Powell to have his car transported 
across Burns Lake and Decker Lake—there 


was no road around. In those places noth- 
ing but a pack horse or a man on foot could 
climb over the ground. So when it comes 
to an awfully clean snow-white record for 
getting a car into Hazelton ‘“‘under its own 
power and on its own wheels” the feat has 
never been accomplished yet—neither by 
myself nor by Mr. Powell. But if it is 
credit or glory, or whatever it may be, that 
one is after on such a trip, it is only fair to 
say that my trip under the conditions which 
obtained in that wilderness two years before 
he made the journey were so much more 
arduous that there is no comparison what- 
ever. There never was a more genuine 
honest pathfinding trip made with any car 
than we made with the Studebaker Flan- 
ders ‘‘20” on what is known as the “First 
to Hazelton.” P. E. SANDS. 


Palo Alto, Cal. 
(Contributed) 
I never read the SUNSET ads; 
I really do not dare; 
For if I did, I’d have to move 
And buy land everywhere! 
LovuIsE CULVER. 


(On reading the Editor’s letter returning 
the manuscript.) 


“We all admire your little verse, 
It’s clever, there’s no doubt, 
But what to do with it is more 
Than we can figure out. 
“The Advertising Man says ‘Good!’— 
‘Don’t wish it off on me!’ 
The ‘Verse is Verse’ Man shudders: 
‘Impossible, you see!’” 
No pretty courteous: “We return; 
It does not meet our needs.” 
No welcome filthy $ $ 
For theater or feeds. 
It certainly would seem to be 
The long lost missing link; 
Too good to send home dead, with flowers, 
Or keep alive in ink. 
Mohammed’s coffin, poised aloft, 
’Twixt earth and sky for ages, 
It lies midway between the fire 
And SunsET’s printed pages! 
LovuIsE CULVER. 


[The results of the Referendum of a Thousand Readers will appear in the July number.] 
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Youth’s Springtime 


—can be maintained well beyond the forties if 
one preserves the elasticity and bounce of health 
by proper living. 


The secret is simple —food plays a big part. * 


Without question the condition of early 
“old age”—indicated by lack of physical and 
mental vigor—is often caused by a deficiency 
of some of the vital elements in the daily food 
—usually the mineral elements. 


These elements—potassium, iron, calcium, 
phosphorus, etc.,— abound plentifully in nature's 
food grains, but modern cookery denies them 
both as to quantity and right proportions for 
building and maintaining well-balanced bodies 
and brains. 


Recognizing the need for “complete” nour- 
ishment, an expert, some eighteen years ago, 
perfected a food containing all the rich nutri- 
ment of wheat and barley, including full-quantity, 
well-balanced mineral values, in true organic 
form. 


That food is 


Grape-Nuts 


—sold by grocers everywhere. 


This famous ready-to-eat food has won 
remarkable favor, and its success is based 
wholly upon long-continued use by thousands 
of thinking people. 


One can ward off premature old age and 
retain youthfulness by right living. 





“There’s a Reason” for Grape-Nuts 
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By EUNICE WARD 


A supple rod and a shining reel, 
A silver flask and a wicker creel, 
A midday rest where the shallows croon, 
A pipe and a drowsy afternoon— 
This the classes call fishing. 


A blinding mist and a stinging spray, 

A lurching lift and a rolling sway, 

An oily rope and a sagging trawl, 

Then home at dawn with the slimy haul— 
This the masses call fishing. 





WITH A DIFFERENCE 














































AFTER CHURCH 


“Say, Pop: is every hair on your head numbered?” 
‘Certainly, son.” 
Gee! Then you haven't much of a head for figures 
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Doing Business with a Business Concern 


The business man is an important 
factor in your daily life and happiness. 


He may raise wheat or cattle; he 
may manufacture flour or shoes; he 
may run a grocery or a drygoods store; 
he may operate a copper mine or a 
telephone company. He creates or 
distributes some commodity to be 
used by other people. 

He is always hard at work to sup- 
ply the needs of others, and in return 
he has his own needs supplied. 

All of us are doing business with 
business men so constantly that we 
accept the benefits of this intercourse 
without question, as we accept the air 
we breathe. Most of us have little to 
do with government, yet we recog- 
nize the difference between business 
methods and government methods. 

We know that it is to the interest 
of the business man to do something 
for us, while the function of the gov- 


ernment man is to see that we do 
something for ourselves—that is, to 
control and regulate. 

We pay them both, but of the two 
we naturally find the business man 
more get-at-able, more human, more 
democratic. 

Because the telephone business has 
become large and extensive, it requires 
a high type of organization and must 
employ the best business methods. 

The Bell System is in the business 
of selling its commodity—telephone 
service. It must meet the needs of 
many millions of customers, and teach 
them to use and appreciate the service 
which it has provided. 

The democratic relation between 
the customer and the business con- 
cern has been indispensable, providing 
for the United States the best and 
most universal telephone service of 
any country in the world. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


One Policy 





One System 


Universal Service 
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Conducted by LILLIAN FERGUSON 





THE ECONOMICAL SMALL HOUSE 


F‘ JR a majority of home-lovers and home-makers 
throughout America the subject of an “‘eco- 
nomical small house’’ lies very near the heart. It 
is the goal toward which their eyes are turned—a 
working basis for the dreams of Arcady—and well- 
advanced milestones along the pathway of success 
usually mark its attainment. 


This widespread interest, and the publication of 
much valuable work to meet the general need for 
helpful information about building, has kept the 
average small home of today well along with modern 
advancement. The magazines have been largely 
instrumental in making such progress possible by 
the generous space they have allotted to the subject, 











DES'GNS BY H. H. JAMES 








PHOTOGRAPHS BY GRAHAM PHOTO CO, 


While this is really a six-room house, it provides comfortably for eight rooms, owing to ingenious yet simple 


arrangement. 
1192 


The roof was pitched low to conform with the conditions of site 
Editorial section continued on alternate pages) 
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Made in LaSalle and 
Peru. ILl.. by Westclox 



















) Returning His Call 


IG BEN came friends and the other 
out West and set millions who know 


up at the Exposi- him by sight only. 


tion just to meet the With him is baby Ben and 
home folks who visit the entire Westclox family 


' ‘ —_ 1 rtered and 
the Fair. snugly qua aad 

: “at home’”’ to all visitors. 

For five years he has Those who don’t come to the 





called regularly in mil- a will find Big Ben right at 
4 ome with that same ‘‘glad-to- 
lions of homes. Now meet-you” smile. Your jeweler 

he invites a return call will gladly introduce him. His 


= aa rice is $2.50 in the States—in 
from his three million Cnande, $3.00. 


(275) 
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The Home in the West 














The built-in effect of the windows saves the casing 
and their special attention has placed at the reader’s 
disposal many of the most advanced ideas, archi- 
tecturally and artistically. 

Particularly is this true regarding comprehensive 
floor plans and desirable exteriors. While solid 
foundations and durable roofs have always been 
more or less customary, clever arrangement and con- 
veniences which our grandmothers, no, not even 
our mothers ever dreamed of, have become the rule. 
Decorations, lighting, and final finishing touches 
have kept pace with the increasing demands and 
developments of newer modes of building. But the 
truly satisfactory and economical small house em- 
bodies more than these; it should serve to impress 
the passer-by with a subtle sense of individuality 
and a pleasing atmosphere suggestive of the in- 
fluence of those who dwell within. This must be 
a part of the warp and woof and spirit of the struc- 
tural design, and can only be successfully created 
during its inception. 

And so I say, don’t hesitate to build some of your 
own practical ideals into your home! 

All parts should serve to lighten the labor and 
increase the efficiency of housekeeping. If they are 
made to do this by a harmonious simplicity that is 
ever silently and unobtrusively tending to make of 
home a “‘first aid” to the joy of living, is it not worth 
while? 

In other words, the éru/y economical small house 
must be based upon fundamental principles of de- 
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material and reduces labor and painting expense 


sign. To accomplish this, al] that is necessary is to 
see that its plan, proportion and arrangement of 
materials used are sufficiently effective and satisfy- 
ing to require no additional embellishment. Thus, 
a window, carefully detailed and fitted into the 
pattern of a design, may become an adornment 
instead of merely an aperture cut for convenience 
or necessity. 

Too often, perhaps, the effort for betterment, the 
search for our own best ways, the capacity, if you 
please, for “digging” a little into fundamentals, 
stops when a sort of “‘good enough” stage is reached. 
And so some lack of harmony may still linger, too 
much detail here, a little superfluous material there, 
which an original determination to make our homes 
frankly self-expressive, according to requirements, 
might easily obviate. 

It may be a little easier in the beginning, for 
example, to finish a roof projection as it has been 
done for decades, or to allow a window or doorway 
to pass in the usual manner—because it is custom- 
ary. But to think out, and work out, for your house 
a more natural or more craftsmanlike use of the 
same*common material necessary for the economical 
small house, will pay big dividends of satisfaction. 

Home-planning, to meet the needs of local con- 
ditions and also to contribute to the comfort of 
various families, must of course admit of great 
flexibility, but may always be founded upon the 
simple underlying principles we mention. And 
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IME flies! You used to 
make red-letter days of her : 

first shoes, her first short dress, ’ i 

her first long dress, the day she .. sauce EA 
abolished braids. Now the; : 
bigger events are crowding in, 
milestones so important as to 
be observed with choice gifts. 
N ow it is her graduation day. 
Next will come her wedding day. 
ekg . Elgin Watches are famous for their 
_ Time is the great arbiter. It accuracy. Your jeweler is an Elgineer. He 
ticks relentlessly away. It is will furnish you with an Elgin movement 
the most important factor in ag refined as you care to purchase. He will 
life. What more appropriate, case it in as rich a setting as. you feel you 
then, for the young woman or can afford. At any price it will be a time- 
young man graduate than a_ keeper to be proud of. 

watch, as handsome as your 


purse can buy—but, first of all, Write for Elgin Wonder Tale Booklet, 
accurate, dependable, an exact sent free. Send stamped and addressed 
timekeeper —an Elgin? envelope for set of Elgin Poster Stamps. 


ELGIN NATIONAL WATCH COMPANY, Elgin, Illinois. 


LORD ELGIN LADY ELGIN G. M. WHEELER B. W. RAYMOND 
(Extra thin model) A wide range of prices $25 10 $50 (R. R. Watch) 
$700 to $7715 $35 00 $75 


ELGIN WATCHES 
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right here we can overcome the first difficulty 
out of the rut! 

Our inaptitude to find the right basis upon which 
to begin planning is surprising. With a docility 
which is not shown in the conduct of our other per- 
sonal affairs we accept for our homes, with calm 
resignation, the Usual and the Conventional as 
Inevitable and Satisfactory. There is a tendency 
to allow our own inner promptings and individuality 
to be too much submerged and influenced by the 
houses of our neighbors and acquaintances. We 
consider what they might expect us to have—and 


get 


The Home in the West 





will never form an artistic enduring home. What 
we really need is a firmer decision to meet our wants 
simply and frankly. The most desirable results 
may thus be achieved, and that without additional 
expense; in fact, for less, because needless structural 
features are omitted. 

Some of these points are illustrated herewith by 
the photographs of a ‘Sunshine Bungalow” in Cali- 
fornia. The windows, for example, are clearly 
a part of the fundamental design and sufficiently 
ornament it by their form and detail, making the 
usual outside window casings superfluous. This 
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The floor plan shows an interesting way of condensing the space usually allotted to the dining-room; 
the reception-room also serves more than one purpose 


what kind of a house our station in life demands; 
anything, almost, except the natural expression of 
our own ideals for comfort and freedom from un- 
necessary Cares. 

As so well said in Craftsman Homes, ‘about the 
last thing we do is to make our homes take just that 
form which will meet our requirements in the most 
straightforward manner!” Yet that is exactly the 
way—and the only way—to secure a truly econom- 
ical and satisfying house. 

Superficial and meaningless ornamentation, false 
beams where no beams are needed, and “brackets 
which could support, and do support, nothing” 


(Editorial section continued on alternate pages) 


gives the windows a built-in effect, saves the casing 
material and some labor in applying, besides reduc- 
ing the painting cost where the siding is to be 
stained. The ordinary, dust-catching window-sill 
is also entirely eliminated in the interior finish of 
this window, which is thus more sanitary and labor- 
saving than the regulation kind. Another simple 
but effective detail is shown in the eaves. Instead 
of ceiling, or other expensive finishing material 
generally used, the sawn shakes used for side walls 
are carried up on the under side of the eaves and 
by simply laying them “log cabin”’ style at the cor- 
ners, another distinctive feature is gained for the 


































































Invite 
Welch Junior to 
the Junior’s Party 


The youngsters who know Welch 

Junior say their parties are not com- 

plete without him. He fits in so nicely 
with most any sort of an occasion. He 
never attended a party yet but what he was 
invited to come again. 

Welch Junior is the name its friends have given to 
the smallest of the four sizes in which Welch’s is 
offered for sale. This a. four-ounce bottle is a 


just-enough-for-one-edition of 


Welch's 


"Che National Drink” 


Welch Page are safe for even the youngest tod- 
dlers, for Welch’s contains nothing but the pure 
unfermented juice of choicest Concords, quickly 
pressed and 5 cae pasteurized and hermetically 
sealed in glass. Nature makes it. 

Welch Junior may be found at druggists, grocers 
and confectioners, and at quality fountains, served 
with a straw, or send 10 cents and we will send 
you one for a try. 


The Welch Grape Juice Co., Westfield, N.Y. 


Write today for a book of children’s games, a handsome 
little booklet of playtime stunts which will provide innocent 
enjoyment for months to come. It’s free to those who ask. 
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— veranda party, 
; the afternoon tea or 
the more elaborate 
luncheon serve 


Necco Wafers 


Glazed Paper Wrapper 


Hub Wafers 


Transparent Paper Wrapper 
Always appropriate, invariably welcome. 
Your dealer has other Necco Sweets, 
including Necco Tablets in 
glass jars and tins. Plain 
and assorted 
flavors. 


ENGLAND 
CONFECTIONERY CO. 


Boston, Mass. 
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exterior design, which would also generally reduce 
the cost. 

The floor plan shows an interesting way of con- 
densing the space usually allotted to the dining- 
room. Here it is possible for the hostess to serve 
five persons a four-course dinner without leaving 
her own place at the table—and without assistance. 
To accomplish this she is seated on a movable 
dining-bench, and through the service slides can 
easily reach the several dishes previously arranged 
under covers on a service counter in the kitchen. 
The movable seat has a back high enough to screen 
the dining-table, and by hanging draperies at the 
ends from the beam overhead, the alcove is com- 
pletely closed and a pleasing effect produced from 
the living-room. After the meal, by reversing the 
movable seat, an inglenook is created, which is 
further enhanced by inserting bookcases in the face 
of the fireplace. Later, it would be but the work of 
a moment to place the seats and table on the ter- 
race, which leaves the entire main portion of the 
house open and free for dancing. 

The reception room also serves satisfactorily more 
than one purpose. As a reception room it has access 
to the street, the bathroom, the kitchen and a 
closet. As a bedroom the same conveniences apply, 
with the addition of a dressing room containing a 
built-in dresser and a long tilting mirror, which 
precludes the necessity of any chamber furniture in 
the reception room. This room also acts as an ex- 
tension of the living room, making a total open 
available space of over thirty-seven feet. 

While in reality this is a six-room house, it offers 
the full accommodations of eight. 

The controlling conditions of the building site in 
this case required a very low-pitched roof—two feet 
in twelve feet—but any changes in design made 
desirable by locality and individual needs are, of 
Henry Hurwevut VIctor. 


+ 
The Problem of the Vacant Lot 


T may be just a little shack, but if a garden 

blooms at the back, if vines climb over the 
porch and green grass grows all around, it is more 
truly “home” than a mansion which takes up so 
much ground space that everything else is crowded 
out. 

Warden T. J. Tynan of the Colorado state peni- 
tentiary has pronounced the axiom that contact 
with growing things and knowledge of animal hus- 
bandry are the two biggest factors in his work with 
prisoners with whom he has been so successful 
that in six years he has saved eighty per cent of the 
men who have passed through his institution. 

On the same principle, philanthropists, from the 
bigness of hearts that ached for the city child who 
was being denied the opportunity of contact with 
nature, started the city garden movement which 
has spread far and wide. They knew that all too 
often the child of the streets was aware that a new 
season had come only because tops made their ap- 
pearance with the warmer days, and jacks and jump- 
ing ropes were brought from their winter store-places. 


course, applicable. 
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CLEANING 
THE NEW WAY. 
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“Standard Built-in Bath 


You can afford and should have a “Standard” Built-in Bath in 
your home. ‘They are far superior in sanitation and conven- 
ience to the bath on feet. Yet, they cost but little more and 
their quality is assured by the “Standard” Green and Gold label. 


EASIER TO CLEAN MORE SANITARY INEXPENSIVE 


“Standard” Built-in Baths (like ‘‘Conred’’ pattern shown above) are made complete in 
one piece, porcelain enameled inside and out, combining the beauty of china with the 
strength of iron. ‘The outside surface is as permanent and easy to clean as the inside. 
They are made for building into right or left corner, in a recess, or into wall at back. They 
are five inches lower than the ordinary bath, yet have better bathing accommodations. 
Ask your Architect or Plumber about “Standard” Built-in Baths, or see all patterns in the 
“Standard” Showrooms. Our books ‘Standard’ ‘‘Built-in Baths’? and ‘‘Modern Bathrooms’® 
showing complete line of “Standard” Plumbing Fixtures, sent free upon request to persons 
interested. If possible, send name of Architect or Plumber when writing for booklets. 


Standard Sanitary Mfg. Co. 


Dept. 51 Pittsburgh 
“Standard” SHOWROOMS 
aad hap ery od hela nae at some AAAS — me Jame Houston, Tex., Preston & Smith St. 
oston. .1 evonshire Street Cincinnati...... alnut Stree : 
Philadelphia. ..1215 Walnut Street Toledo.......... 311-321 Erie Street eS 
Washington, D.C., Southern Bldg. Erie...... 128-130 West Twelfth St. id = Rial . 
Pittsburgh.....106 Federal Street Louisville...319-323 West Main St. San Francisco.........Rialto Bldg. 
Chicago....... 900 S. Mich. Avenue Nashville, 315-317 10th Ave., South Toronto, Can..59 Richmond St., E. 


St. Louis..... 100-102 N. Fourth St. New Orleans. .846-866 Baronne St. Hamilton, Can., 20 Jackson St. W. 


CALL. AT A “Standard” SHOWROOM BEFORE MAKING YOUR SELECTION 
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Summer 
Ices 


= Cooling créams 
and ices “‘stand 
better’’ and are 
smoother if made 
with 





O 
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SPARKLIN 


¢ 
GELATINE 


(It’s Granulated) 


It is the secret of home- 
made frozen dainties— 
this Grape Juice Sherbet 
will prove it. 


Grape Juice Sherbet 


Soak %4 envelope ane oectiing 
Gelatine in ¥% cup cold water 5 
minutes. Micke a syrup by boil- 
ing | cup sugar and | ¥% cups boil- 
ing water ten minutes, and a 
soaked gelatine. Cool slightly 
and ad dd I pint grape juice, 4 
tablespoonfuls lemon pales, % 
cup orange juice; then freeze. 
rve in glasses and garnish with 
candied violets or fruit, if desired. 


Send for FREE 
Recipe Book 


It contains many economical 
Dessert, Jelly, Salad, Pudding 
and Candy Recipes. It eo 
or your grocer’s name. int 
sample (enough to make this 
grape sherbet) for 2-cent stamp 
and grocer’s name. 


CHAS. B. KNOX CO. 


315 Knox 


KNOX 
aciDUl ATED) 
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A little kingdom, animal and vegetable, where 
an unsightly vacant lot once yielded 
rubbish and disease germs 


Spring and its joy of budding bush and new-born 
flowers that eagerly poke their heads through the 
imprisoning soil have a tonic value. How great 
that value is was proved last year by an experiment 
of the Denver City Garden Association, which 
achieved some remarkable results with the expendi- 
ture of fifty-one dollars. Just a few gardens were 
tucked away in odd spots of the city not yet put 
to commercial use, yet at the end of the year the 
association found, on its credit side, that three 
families had been placed on a self-supporting basis 
during the summer months; that thirty families had 
been supplied with green vegetables throughout 
the season; that the standard of living of all the 
families had been raised by the gardening work, for 
both their houses and their persons were cleaner and 
more wholesome as a result of their experience with 
nature. 

On the debit side, the association listed these 
items: 


ISS es See ec ecanw iw manne $4.00 
PIGWERNG MANIS. 5 os esc oe os b's o's 2.16 
Rhubarb plants ................. eae ax 
a7 Wanping MASKEIS: |... 6. 6 esse ses 33.30 
OCD 1 eS ea ae avi 2esO 
| DOE SR eee ee Ske eg ee .50 
CO 2 ep a ee ee nel aA ore. RO 
RENIN eee ear eta tre ver ents 2.00 
Messenger. OE tO ee TEST 25 
BUREGHHANNONS sca ox dcke ea ewe aa 1.04 
RMON esos cRao kere nant heteee eee ones $51.00 


Denver is a city peculiarly well fitted for exten- 
sive work in backyard and vacant lot gardening. 
Situated on the flat tableland at the foot of the 
Rocky mountains, with a vast sweep of plains on 
one side and rolling foothills on the other, the city 
has been able to expand in four directions unchecked 
by barriers of any kind. Today it extends over 
approximately sixty square acres, with many vacant 
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One of the 
Dairy -Farms- 


Carnation 
Stock 
Farm 
near 
Seattle - 
which supplies 
Fresh Milk 
to our 


Condenseries 


— FROM CONTENTED COWS 


What Carnation Milk Is 


Carnation Milk is just pure fresh cows’ milk that has been reduced to the 
consistency of cream by evaporating part of the water. It is then hermetically sealed, 
after which each can is sterilized, to preserve its wholesomeness. 


The Flavor 


Carnation Milk does not taste just like raw milk. To reduce fresh milk to the 
consistency of cream it is necessary to evaporate part of the water. By removing this 
water you get a more concentrated flavor. This pronounced taste is regarded as 
delicious, especially after several trials, and is your assurance of richness and safety. 


Why You Should Use lt 


It is absolutely safe—having been sterilized. It is economical—no waste—tt 
eepslonger after opened. It is more convenient— you keep it on hand, in the 
kitchen or pantry always ready for use. It is always of uniform quality—the 
last drop is as clean—sweet—and pure as the first. It gives your coffee an 

added flavor—a touch of quality to cooking and baking. 


Write for new recipe booklet telling how to use Carnation Milk in place of 
raw milk or cream to greater advantage with perfect safety and economy. 


rete 
tes 


ws 1500 Stuart Bids, Seattle. Wash. a8 


Exhibit Palace 


3 Carnation 


Milk 
Condensery J 


Panama-Pacific & 
Exposition 


San Francisco 
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Make your porch the family gathering 
place this summer—a shady, secluded 
out-door living room, dining room, 
play room for the children and an ideal 
sleeping porch, by equipping it with 








REG, U. S. PAT. OFFICE 


Porch Shades 


They let in light and air, yet exclude sun- 
Shine. Inexpensive, durable, beautifully colored. 
Aerolux Splint Fabric Awnings 
: make your rooms seven degrees cooler. 
They keep out the heat and glare of the 
sun, yet afford perfect ventilation—do 
not absorb and hold heat like canvas. 
THE AEROSHADE COMPANY 
433 Oakland Ave., WAUKESHA, WIS. 


Beautifully illustrated catalog on request. 











































Rats, 
Mice, Roaches 


—exterminated in one night. No 
mixing, no muss, no trouble with Rat 
Bis-Kit Poison. Place a little of either 
kind wherever these pests annoy you. They 
quickly seek it, eat it, die outdoors, hunting 
water. Results guaranteed or money refunded. 


Rat Bis- Kit Poison 


Biscuit or Paste 


Biscuits (for rats and mice) 15¢ and 25c packages. Paste (for 
roaches, waterbugs, rats and mice) l5c, 25c, and $1.00 
tubes. Keeps indefinitely. Atany 
druggist or direct from us prepaid. 


The Rat Biscuit Co., - 
465 No. Limestone St., 
Springfield, Ohio. : 


























Some pumpkin! Also some gardener! This was a 
prize-winner grown under the auspices of the 
city garden association of Denver 


lots inside the city limits, and breathing spaces in 
even the most congested parts of town. 

The reclamation of these spaces, which in the 
lower part of town are dump heaps and in the 
residence, sections are over-run with weeds, has 
gone a long way toward the beautification of the 
city. In two years the garden association, organized 
with three aims, has worked wonders in establish- 
ing gardens in back yards and vacant lots, in super- 
intending these and in encouraging the children and 
their parents in the cultivation and management 
of their gardens. 

Last summer at the beginning of their season’s 
work the association had forty-four members, each 
of whom paid a membership fee of one dollar into 
the treasury. In return the members were given 
the equivalent of two dollars in seeds, flowering 
plants or hanging baskets. Donations of seven 
dollars brought the total amount in the treasury 
to $51. 

With this small sum as a working basis the asso- 
ciation established twenty-five vacant lot gardens 
and one neighborhood children’s garden. Seed, 
secured from the federal government, was distrib- 
uted among a thousand families. Water for 
irrigating the gardens was supplied by the associa- | 
tion to twenty families, and hose furnished to seven 
families. Tools for one gardener were purchased, 
and hundreds of plants and shrubs, gathered by 
means of an exchange day, were portioned among 
poor families in districts where not a spear of grass, 
not a vine or green thing of any kind had previously 
lent a cheering note to the sordid atmosphere. 

The results of the work were demonstrated at the 
end of the summer when the city commissioners of 
Denver, the officers of the association and the 
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———- Steamed Beans 
sai or Baked Beans 
j BAKED BEAKS } Which do you prefer? 


witH PORK and 


_ TOMATO SAUCE 


+ HEINZ 
} 


It's only a question of what you want. 
Only a question of getting what you 
ask for. 


We have no quarrel with the manu- 
facturer who offers steamed beans—or 
with the grocer who sells them—or 
with anyone who wants to buy them. 


Steamed Beans cannot lawfully be labeled “Baked.” So, to be 


sure of the kind you are getting, you must read the label on the can. 


| HEINZE? 


BEANS 


are labeled “Baked” and they really are baked—in great ovens under 
intense dry heat; not simply boiled or steamed like most canned beans. 











They come out of our ovens brown, mealy and tender—delicious— 
digestible, and with all that real Boston baked bean flavor that cannot 
be brought out by any other than the baking process. 





There are four kinds of Heinz Baked Beans: 
Heinz Baked Beans with Pork and Tomato Sauce 
Heinz Baked Pork and Beans (without Tomato Sauce)—Boston Style 
Heinz Baked Beans in Tomato Sauce without Pork—( Vegetarian) 


Heinz Baked Red Kidney Beans 


Try Heinz Baked Beans at our risk. If you do not India Relish, Chili Sauce, Pure Vinegars, Cream of 
prefer them to any other you have ever eaten, your Pea Soup, Cream of Celery Soup, Cream of Tomato 
grocer will refund full purchase money. Soup, Tomato Ketchup, Fruit Preserves, Apple 

Others of the famous ‘57°: Heinz Spaghetti, Butter, Grape Fruit Marmalade, Prepared Mustard, 
cooked ready to serve; Preserved Sweet Pickles, Olive Oil, Olives, Peanut Butter, etc., etc. 








57 VARIETIES 


All Heinz goods sold in Canada are made in Canada 
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Keep Your 
Victrola 
Looking 
As Good As It 
Sounds 


By Using 


(edar 
Polish 


to dust, clean and polish it, all at the same 
time. A little O-Cedar on your dampened 
dust cloth will pick up the dust instead of 
scattering, will clean the surface, and produce a delight- 
ful, mirror-like lustre that brings out every detail of the 
delicate grain. For pianos, furniture, leather cushions 
and woodwork, as well as for renewing any polish mop, 
O-Cedar is unexcelled. 


A Liberal Sample Sent Free 
upon request. Send for yours and see how O-Cedar 
cleans as it polishes, and how it makes your dusting 
dustless. 

CHANNELL CHEMICAL COMPANY 
Chicago — Toronto — London — Berlin 








Cool, Delicious 
Luncheons 


—kept fresh in this refrigerator bas- 
ket—can be packed, carried any dis- 
tance and enjoyed with a relish. 
The nickel-plated, tin-lined ice com- 
partment in a 


Hawkeye 


Refrigerator Basket & 


insures the hungry motorist, CS 
sailor or fisherman 8 temptingly 
cool, fresh lunch. Keeps both cold 
and clean. Protected from dust, & 
germs and insects. Does not drip. = 
Write for folder F, illustrating 
basket in detail. (10) 


BURLINGTON BASKET WORKS 
Burlington, S. W., lowe 













ished deep fore 
est green ;lined 
with non-rust- 
able nickel- 
plate. Brass or 
nickel trimmings. 














BEAUTIFY YOUR HOME! 

« 17" ‘ . 

AARTBRONZ* propucts 

Ascientific depositing of government ¢ 

test bronze over a reinforced baser 

cores The equal of cast brenze in 
workmanship—finish and durabil- 
ity—at one-tenth the prices. 

Book Rocks—Boudoir lamps— 

Ash Trays —Paper Weights — 
Statuary —Portables, etc. 

Especially appropriate for fe 
Decorative use in the home Owl 
Distinctive Gifts for all occasions Book Rocks 
Unusual Bridge and other prizes No. 556 

Prices ranging from $1.50 up | Height 7 in. 

Sold bythe best dealers everywhere 


None genuine without this eame “‘ARTBR°NZ’’ 
KATHODION BRONZE WORKS 


521 Fifth Avenue New York 



































members of the chatitable boards made a tour of the 
city. The first place visited was the garden of a Mexi- 
can family. The people the year before had lived ina 
ramshackle house, and the father, mother and seven 
children had been dependent upon the city for sup- 
port. Through the garden association the family 
became interested in a neighborhood plot, then 
were persuaded to remove to a more respectable 
house situated beside a vacant lot. 

The lot, when they began their work, was a rub- 
bish heap, but the man and the children, after hard 
work, cleared it off, prepared the ground, and put 
in vegetables of all kinds. The officers of the asso- 
ciation supervised the work and secured free water 
from the city for irrigation. The family not only 
raised enough garden stuff during thesummer to main- 
tain themselves but realized besides a small sum 
from the sale of produce they could not use. Some 
of the vegetables were stored for the winter so that 
the actual saving to the city charity department, on 
this one family, mounted into three figures. 

The moral effect on the family was so great that 
it could not be totaled in cash. It had been placed, 
at least temporarily, on a self-supporting basis, 
which brought with it self-respect. Instead of living 
in careless, pig-pen fashion, as they had done pre- 
viously, they became interested enough in their 
new home to keep it immaculately clean. The yard 
about the house was as neat as could be, and vines 
and flowering plants were planted around the porch 
and carefully tended all through the summer. 

The second place visited was in another forlorn 
section of the city. The use of a vacant lot for a 
poor family near-by had been secured by the asso- 
ciation. Enough produce was raised on it during 
the summer to support the family, and besides that, 
a neat sum was realized from the sale of vegetables. 
Two big boys of the family, who previously had 
been haled into the juvenile court on frequent 
charges of various kinds, were given wholesome 
out-of-doors employment that kept them so well 
occupied that they no longer employed their spare 
energy in mischief-making. The influence of the 
flourishing garden aroused a new interest in the 
dilapidated home. Morning-glories and other 
vines were planted around the house and were kept 
in good trim. 

A neighborhood garden under the supervision of a 
mission supplied several dozen families with patches 
for vegetables and flowers. Corn, pumpkins and 
the hardier vegetables were grown in great abun- 
dance and not only furnished the tables of the fami- 
lies with good things to eat but interested the people 
in methods of scientific gardening. The flowers 
were tended by the children with pathetic eagerness. 

Near one of the branch libraries of the city the 
association tried the experiment of raising corn 
without any irrigation and found it entirely suc- 
cessful. Enough corn was grown to supply the 
family that tended the plot and they sold enough 
to more than repay them in cash for their work. 

One thing the association learned from its work 
was that if children became interested in a neighbor- 
hood garden one year, they were apt to have gardens 
of their own the following year. Once they had been 
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ROGERS BROS. | 


“Silver Plate that Wears” 














he OPE. 


LE RE ETE 











“She place of honor among wedding gifts 
. is accorded 1847 ROGERS BROS. Silver Plate. 
Its reputation insures appreciation - its 
quality assures long service. 
Sold with an unqualified guarantee made 
possible by the actual test of over OF years. 
At leading dealers. Send for illustrated catalogue ‘F-44.2 


- INTERNATIONAL SILVER. CO, MERIDEN,CONN. 


Successor to Meriden Britannia Co. 
NEW YORK SAN FRANCISCO CHICAGO HAMILTON, CANADA 
Che Worlds Laygest Makers of Sterling Silver and Plate 
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ORE than ten million Thermos 
vessels are in use throughout the 
civilized world by motorists, yachts- 
men, travelers, explorers, hunters, fisher- 


men, picnickers, office workers, and in 
lunch kits by children at school and work- 
ingmen at the factory. 

Every member of the family from infancy to old 
age has daily use for Thermos. It is indeed a 
good servant, both in and away from home. 


Thermos serves you right, 
food or drink—hot or cold, 
when, where and as you like. 


In the nursery it saves work, worry and even 
life by keeping infant’s milk ice cold, pure, sweet 
and bacteria proof. 

It gives great comfort to the sick, aged and infirm 
—saving many steps for those who have them in 
care. Thermos carafes and jugs are ideal for keep- 
ing an ever-ready supply of ice-cold water, tea, 
coffee or other beverages for day or night use, or 
any liquid may be prepared in advance and kept 
piping hot until ready to serve. 

Thermos Food Jars are convenient for keeping 
ice creams, salads, casseroles, chowders, etc., at 
the proper temperature until served. 

Originally expensive Thermos vessels are now 
sold by leading dealers at popular prices. 


Bottles from $1.00 up 
Carafes and Jugs $3.00 up 
Food Jars from $1.50 up 
Lunch Kits $2.00 up 


Do not accept as truthful representations that 
all temperature-retaining bottles are Thermos 
vessels. For your protection and ours look for the 
name THERMOS stamped plainly on the bottom. 

Write for an interesting book on Ther- 
mos, which tells vou why the same 
bottle keeps liquids steaming hot for 
24 hours or ice cold three days. 


American Thermos Bottle Co. 
Norwich, Conn. 
New York San Francisco Toronto 
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taught to raise things in a scientific way, they were 
eager to apply their knowledge on a garden “all 
their own,” not only because they realized that it 
had a value in dollars and cents to them but also 
because they derived such pleasure from digging in 
the soil and from beautifying their homes. 

The idea of an exchange day, by means of which 
hundreds of plants and flowering plants were dis- 
tributed through the slum districts of the city, 
originated with Mrs. Marth O. Coates, secretary 
of the board of charities and corrections of the state. 
Mrs. Coates knew from experience with her own 
garden that each year perennials multiply to such 
extent that they do better if they are thinned out. 
She realized that if people knew where they would 
do good they would be only too glad to give these 
roots and plants away instead of throwing them 
away. “Exchange Day” was therefore advertised 
through the papers. On this day anyone who had 
a few roots or plants could go to the central office 
and exchange them for different roots. In accor- 
dance with Mrs. Coates’ expectations, many per- 
sons sent in basket-loads of roots without asking for 
any in return. The ‘“‘bargain-hunters” who always 
are on the lookout for something for nothing were 
kept away by the “exchange” clause, while the 
association was enabled to gather quantities of 
sturdy plants for the poorer districts of the city. It 
was found that the presence of a few plants and 
flowers in squalid districts had a very beneficial 
effect. The green things brought a new note of 
cheer and induced the people, first to clean up their 
yards, then their houses and finally their persons. 
Nor was the outer cleanliness lacking in excellent 
moral effect. GERTRUDE ORR. 


+ 


The Old Rocking Chair 


Dear old rocking chair, once new, 
Worn out now, and broken, too; 
Used, abused, beyond repair, 

Thrust into the corner where, 
Sometimes when I’m wearied through, 
I come snuggling back to you. 


Though your arms no longer hold 
With the sturdy grip of old, 

And your stuffing, pressed too deep, 
Banishes all thought of sleep, 

Dreams I dreamed when love was new 
Bide in every crease of you. 


On your shoddy yelvet pile, 
Let me rest my head awhile; 
Creaky rocker, squeaky spring, 
Sweet the memories you sing; 
In your arms he found me fair, 
Faithful, loving rocking chair! 


NITA PIERSON. 
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MAKE YouR OWN 
DUSTING CLOTH For 5¢ 


Why pay 25c to $1.00? Instead, do this: Sprinkle a little 3-in-One on cheese cloth. Let it stand a short 
time until the oil permeates every part. Then you have an sdeal Dustless Dusting Cloth for about 5c. 
It collects all the dust—unsanitary feather dusters merely scatter dust. 

3-in-One Dustliess Dusting Cloth 
Means Economy, Efficiency and Sanitation 

No acid, no grease to rub off and mar your walls. ‘“3-in-One on cheese cloth collects all the dust and 

makes a fine furniture polish, too.”—Judith A. Horton, 508 mie Mansur = —— — la. pe ‘ 
Write today for generous free sample, stless Dustin ircular an 
Fi ree 3 -in-One—35,6ne Ditunernalt free. -” . 

Sold everywhere in three size bottles: 1 0z., 10c; 3 oz. 25c; 8 oz. (2¢ pint), 50c. Also in new 
patented Handy Oil Can, 34 0z., 25c. 

THREE-IN-ONE OIL COMPANY, 42 AUM. Broadway, New York City 
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We S? 
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Te AYER AN suca ern Co 
KIT COMPLETE 


| WITHOUT OT, 


Carry a bottle in your grip. It's 
stainless and odorless, The best lubri- 
cating oil ever refined; in a class by va 
itself for use on firearms and reels. fy 
Will not gum or chill. Contains #4 
no acid. PREVENTS RUST. 
Allhardwareand s platen goods stores 

ttle, 


sellit. Large bottle, cheaper to buy, 
25 cents; trial size, |O cents. fF 














Prof. |. Hubert’s 
MALVINA 
CREAM 


“The One Reliable 
tifier 


Beau 


NO SPORTSMANS 









Banishes Freckles, Sunburn, 


. 
Pimples, Ringworm and all 
imperfections of the skin 

and prevents wrinkles. 

Does not MERELY COVER 

UP but ERADICATES them. 


MALVINA LOTION and 

ICHTHYOL SOAP should be 

used in connection with MAL- 

VINA CREAM. At all druggists, 

or sent postpaid on receipt of price. 

Cream, 50c. ; Lotion, 50c. ; Soap, 25c. 
Send for testimonials. 


F Prof. I. Hubert, Toledo, O. 
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She is Beautiful ! ! 
— has a Beautiful 


COMPLEXION 


MADAM, if you only 
knew what a difference 
Carmen Powder does 
make in the appearance 
of the complexion you 
would, we believe, at 
ence begin the use of 
this Pure, Harmless aid 
to Real Beauty— 

One that adds real 
charm to the complexion without seem- 
ing artificial—one that keeps the skin fresh} 
and dainty in appearance and blends 4 
nem A with the flesh tints—a powder 


‘CARMEN Raw 


peals to 

the refined 
Complexion 
Powder 


and well 
‘groomed 
White, Pink, Flesh, Cream. 50c everywhere. 
Refuse substitutes—they are not 
















































woman, 






















like Carmen. Uy 
Purse size Box and vt tegdiGeins Uy 
containing two or three weeks’ “4, 
supply (state shade) sent for 10c = the ot j 
silver and 2c stamp. Ps) rimme 1 “yj 
Stafford-Miller Co a 

527 Olive St., St. Louis, MoV . ocd Box Y 

: * * em /| Seen Everywhere 














VU XZZEZ 


TEA or COFFEE 


MADEINSTANTILY 
Right in the Cup 


hi de t id coff 
Delicious Beverages Ov! fignest sre } —scientiealy 


prepared to be instantly soluble in the cup by merely adding boil- 
ing water. Convenient, no pot or strainer needed—economical, 
prepare one cup or forty as needed cup by cup, no leaves or 
grounds, no waste—instantaneous, you get all the good of the 
tea or coffee instantl ae fortea 
to steep or coffee to 

makes ideal iced tea— Fa 

















a perfect beverage for regular home use 
or lunches, auto trips oroutings. In aire 
tight, moisture-proof tins which retain 
cious flavorandaromauntil consumed. 
ther Fairy Cup Tea or Coffee found 
at best dealers—at same price—30c and 
85c tins. If your dealer cannot supply 
you we will send it direct on receipt of 
price and dealer’s name 
St. Louis Soluble Tea & Coffee Co. 
Dept. 2 St. Louis, Mo. 










COMFORT SELF-HEATING 


Smoothing Iron. Five hours 
on one filling at cost of two 
cents. Twopoints. Both ends 
are front ends. Quick light- 
ing, self-cleaning and perfect 
regulation of heat. Builtlike 
a watch. Weighs six pounds 
net. Guaranteed safe and 
satisfactory. Price $3.75 each 
from your local dealer or di- 
rect by prepaid parcels post. 
Order today. 


National Stamping & Electric Works 
448 S. Clinton Street Chicago, IIl. 
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The Rural Life Movement in Yolo 


CHOOL Credits in Home Work,” which, in 

SuNSET’s January number, gave the substance 
of L. R. Alderman’s ‘Uniting the School and the 
Home,” published in “The Pacific Northwest,” 
Portland, Oregon, particularly interested us, be- 
cause Superintendent Alderman’s article and Coun- 
ty Superintendent Hugh Baldwin’s “Manual for 
the Elementary Schools for San Diego County” 
were our only guides in our experiment in giving 
credit toward graduation, for work done outside 
the course of study at home. 

Our original work consists in: (1) our having 
secured from the Agricultural Extension Depart- 
ment of the University of California the assistance 
of Miss Lillian D. Clark, who furnished us score 
cards and helped the members of our Home Ex- 
tension Club mark the exhibits of our pupils, both 
last year and this; (2) the reaction of our pupils’ 
work upon our Esparto Home Extension Club, 
organized here last year in connection with the 
Esparto Farmers’ Institute. Last year our pupils’ 
home work aroused special interest in the club about 
the fireless cooker. This year the pupils’ work 
will spread throughout the community a knowledge 
of expert jelly-making by use of the syrup hydro- 
meter and cylinder, and a United States Farmers’ 
Bulletin (No. 203, I believe) that should be read 
in this connection. 

Now comes the Smith-Lever Law, whose pro- 
visions, when faithfully carried out, will improve 
the rural homes, where is located the equipment 
with which our pupils do the manual part of our 
Home Economics Department. 

Our boys’ Agricultural Club, organized by and 
allied to the University of California, constitutes 
another strong bond between our school and the 
pupils’ homes. 

We are a small rural school, enrollment forty-six, 
who have allied ourselves with “The National 
Rural Life Movement.”’ So far we feel gratified 
by the success of our experiment in adopting the 
Alderman plan. 

This is how the adoption came about, wholly as 
an act of justice to our patrons and pupils: In 
October, 1913, the Yolo County Teachers’ Insti- 
tute held its sessions in the then-newly-completed 
Woodland High School building, and an inspection 


of the building was one feature of the session. The 
well equipped attractive rooms for domestic 


science—laundry, kitchen, sewing room and_bed- 
room—won much praise. On my return home, 
when one of my pupils showed me two beautiful 
dresses that she had made during vacation, there 
flashed upon me the injustice and unwisdom 
of not recognizing, by credit toward graduation, 
such work. With the ready consent of our trustees, 
and by the hearty approval of the County Super- 
intendent we introduced the Alderman, or Oregon, 
system. 

Has any other high school in California besides 
the Esparto Union High attempted to work out the 
Alderman, or Oregon, plan? 

H. JosEPHINE SuvtE, Principal, 
Esparto Union High School 
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SAVE YOUR EYES 


Poor EYESIGHT takes the joy out of life. Heed 

the warning sounded by tired 

eyes and get a 

WALLACE PORTABLE 
ELECTRIC LAMP 


The Wallace overcomes all lighting in- 
conveniences: Shaving, dressing, read- 












Medel C 


The handiest lamp rush brass we —— > ag the } a 
‘- finish, push- 
ion ti eonalel ‘finish. push: ff always at your elbow, concentrating the 







— $2.25 light exactly where you 
Concealed in the base are Pinks a want it, while keeping the 
a clamp, hook, and suction ’ ¥ ’ eyesinshadow. Whennotin 
cup by which it will 4 € DD) use it folds into acompact ball. 


STAND, HANG, 
STICK or CLAMP 
any place and at any angle 
you put it. 


Indispensable 
in th HOME, 
OFFICE, SHOP 


10 Days’ Free Trial Ask for it at your favorite store, buy it of agents 


; z y dings or order of usand a Wallace will be sent you prepaid. 
Use it 10 days and if not entirely satisfied, returnit and your money will be promptly refunded. 


WALLACE NOVELTY COMPANY, Inc., Patentees and Sole M’f’rs. 
Suite K, 22 East 41st Street, New York City 
G. E. NESTOR, Coast Representative, 604 Mission St., San Francisco 


Agents ° with sales ability and capital to carry a small stock 


can secure profitable contract—Write. 























Make your outdoor trips completely enjoyable— 








after the day’s fun, a good sleep on a 


“PERFECTION” Pneumatic 
Mattress with Sleeping Bag 


Easily inflated and deflated. Rolls to a small light 
bundle for carrying. Never damp, nor hard or jumpy. 
Lasts indefinitely. 

Invaluable for home, or camping, motoring and 
yachting trips. Write now for illustrated catalog. 


PNEUMATIC MFG. CO. 
554 17th St. Brooklyn, N. Y. 

















ge this “a ‘you wont 
need dress shields!” 


Yes, it’s really true! Odo-ro-no will give 
you complete relief from excessive perspira- 
tion of the armpits, feet and hands. 








“Can take a pound a day off a pa- Two applications a week will correct this unhealthy 
tient, or put it on. Other systems may | condition and keep the parts naturally dry, dainty 
ba gmarnae deny ¥. — paaure and odorless, making dress shields unnecessary. Saves 

° tIly u . 
1891. Send for lecture ‘Great Subject gloves, too, from stains and stiffness. 
: . of Fat. | Many men use Odo-ro-no for hands, 
No Dieting. No Hard Work. | feet and neck and are enthusiastic 
DR. JOHN WILSON GIBBS’ TREATMENT | about it. 


For the Permanent Reduction of Obesity 
Harmless and Positive. NO FAILURE. Your reduction is assured—reduce 


Unscented. Harmless. 25c, 50c and $1 at 
all drug and dept. stores, or direct from us 


to stay. One month's treatment, $5.00. Mail, or office, 1870 Broadway, | prepaid. In Canada 35c, 70c, and $1.40. 

New York, A PERMANENT REDUCTION GUARANTEED. Write for sample. Send 6c and your dealer's 
“The cure is positive and permanent."’—V. ¥. Her: auld, July 9, 1893. name for sample bottle and booklet on the 
“On Obesity, Dr. Gibbs is the recognized authority."—V. ¥. l’ordd. cause of excessive perspiration and how to 


correct it. 
Address, The Odo-ro-no Co., 502 Blair Ave., 


ee 9 3a Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Onl t- Snore . 
U.S., Canada and British Patents, 2 7 \' 2 
Stops Snoring and Mouth Breathing. Money Re- ; 
funded if it Don’t. Keeps the nostrils open for normal 








TRADE 





pape id 4 a Sa prcese’ ee nose oo. THE TOILET WATER FOR 
ax while asleep. adeo olle °. So comfortable 
the wearer is unconscious of its presence. Sent under plain EXCESSIVE PERSPIRATION 
cover, Ask for Book—"Correct Breathing.” 








THOS. 8. MORTON CO., (Inc.) 717 Starks Bidg., Louisville, Ky.,U.S.A. 
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Three generations 
of the Vose family have made the art of man- 
ufacturing the Vose Piano their life-work. For 
63 years they have developed their instruments 
with such honesty of construction and materials, 
and with such skill, that the Vose Piano of to- 
day is the ideal Home Piano. 

Delivered in your home Sree of charge 


Z payment in ex- 
Aged ate ts a cpted. Lf twnter- 


ested, send for ca 


logues tceday. 














VOSE & SONS PIANO CO. 


168 Boylston Street Boston, Mass. 




















Instantly removes grime, 
grease, dirt, etc., from 
hands, leaving them soft 
and white. 

The best cleanser forhouse- 
hold, garage, office, factory. 


Ask your grocer, druggist or 
auto supply dealer 











Brass Band Instruments, 
Drums, Uniforms, Supplies 


Write for our big catalog. FREE. 
Would you like to organize a band? 
Write for full information and tell! 
us what instrument you are interested 
in, 


LYON & HEALY 
33-36 Adams St., 


Chicago 
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“Hen-and-chickens” roosting in a palm tree brooder 


N ovel Baskets for Plants 


PRINGING froma tangle of AsparagusSprengerii 

this ornamental date palm not only bears its great 
bunches of undeveloped amber fruits but furnishes 
innumerable tiny baskets around its trunk in which 
the familiar “hen-and-chickens” have found novel 
places to roost. The great leaves of the palm were 
cut away as the tree grew and just inside and above 
the leaf stubs are these little baskets in which the 
plants live. The brown fiber wound about the 
trunk naturally serves the same purpose as the moss 
with which we line fern baskets, holding the little 
soil and moisture necessary for the sustenance of the 
plant. Is not this idea full of suggestions? Many 
other dainty growing things may find as cozy nests 
with a little assistance from us. We saw recently 
a splendid row of these old date palms (Phoenix 
Canariensis), on whose trunks actually clung weeds 
too numerous to mention. The palms were far out 
in the country and apparently independent of 
human interference other than that of receiving 
their share of water when the grove was irrigated, 
and their lower leaves pruned off as they grew old 
and hung down in the way. “Night-shade,” 
grasses, tender wild vines and fine delicate wild 
flowering plants—many such were happily cling- 
ing there. The dust had blown into the little fiber- 
wound baskets, the wind and birds had carried and 
deposited seeds there, sunshine and rain had done 
the rest. Not parasites, these weeds and grasses— 


simply adopted children of the motherly old palms. 
CLARA H. SMALLWoop. 
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Preserves your 
health in every 
climate. 

From the famous 


White Rock Mineral 
Springs, Waukesha, Wis, 


a 100 Broadway, N.Y, 


























| Are Tidy Hooks and Eyes 


a. 
The triangular fastening of Peet Hooks 
and Eyes permits no slipping from 
— place. Easy to sew on andon tostay. ——"—-—— 
Peet Hooks and Eyes lie so flat there’s no bulge of the seams. 
On the skirt-placket, where the invisible quality is most to be 
desired, Peet Hooks and Eyes make a neat, safe and sure 
closing. You never have to wonder about them. They are time- 
Savels, WoOrTy-savers, momey-savers. = 
The name ‘’Peet’s’’ is on envelope. ik 
~ | Invisible Eyes, 5c. Hooks and Eyes, | % 
10c. It’s in the triangle. 
_|  PEET BROS., Philadelphia, Pa. 


‘Wont Rust 


Fanaa No ae 
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| can now grow mushrooms at home in 
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je be had at every Gl E a i The only black dressing for 
good place where | DRESSING | | ladies’ and children’s shoes that 
accommodation is pepo ||| positively contains OIL. 
r ] : Se LARGEST QUANTITY. 
made for t avel _ SOFTENS || FINEST QUALITY. Its use 
PRESERVES |] saves time, labor and brushes, as 
. LEATHER} | it Shines without brushing. 
“RESTORES "||| . 
E 0C. COLOR ||| Sponge in every bottle so 
“‘The World’s Best Table Water” LLUSTRE ||/ Always Ready for Use. 25c. 


Black combination for gentlemen 
who take pride in having their 

Restores color and lustre to all 
Polish with a brush cloth. 


shoes look Al. 
black — shoes. 
10c. and 25c. 


“Oil Paste’ Polish 


Blacks, Polishes and Pre- 
serves. Large tin boxes with 
easy cover remover attached. 
Also Tan Oil Paste, same 
size box, each 10c. 


Ask Your Dealer for 


jyaittemore's 


Shoe Polishes 
EE 


——— 


or 








Get this book FR 


Tells how any member or entire family 






spare time, in cellar, barns, sheds, etc. 
Costs little to start, big profits, ready 
market. Spawn now produced by scien- 
tifie methods makes crops certain. We 
furnish book on growing fully illustrated. 
Used in State Agricultural colleges. 
Secure free information. Address, 


A. V. Jackson, Falmouth Mushroom Cellars, | 
Inc., 399 Gifford Street, Falmouth, Mass. 


Only Scientific Mushroom Farm in U. 8, 

















“Cheap Tires Don’t Pay! 


It has cost me more in repairs than a good tire would 


VITALIC 


Bicyde@) Tires 


Have a tread thit is good for thousands of 
miles of hard riding. A fabric so strong it 
can’t blow out. 
heavy and pure that it can’t leak air. 
for testing sample and prove these claims. 


FREE—Story ‘*The Man who Rode on His Rims’”’ 


CONTINENTAL RUBBER WORKS 
1984 Liberty Street 


have cost in 
the first place. 
Hereafter I 
buy good tires 
—or walk.’’ 


An inner-tube of rubber so 
Send 


* Sample 


Erie, Pennsylvania 
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ON FOUR WHEELS TO THE FAIR 


The Record of a Motorist’s Observations on the Round Trip from Pasadena to the 


Panama-California Exposition at San Diego 


By J. CONSTANTINE HILLMAN 


HE Little Woman and I resumed our occupa- San Diego, and we elected to go down by way of 
tions before the cheerful fire, after returning the Coast route, a large portion of which is com- 

like a pair of burglars from the sleeping porch where __ prised in the recently completed State Highway. 
the Little Man and his bottle, and the Little Maid There were sections, however, not yet com- 
and her dollies, had just been tucked in for the night. _ pleted, and to avoid one of these we detoured just 
Our guest sat under the reading light knitting, beyond Santa Ana, choosing a long winding ravine 
and our minds must have been running along to Laguna Beach, beyond which is a road extending 
parallel grooves, when she remarked: ‘“‘Whydon’tyou for miles along the rugged coast, the high cliffs 
two run down to the Panama-California Exposition always on your left hand, and on your right, the 
for a few days while I am still here? I must start sparkling Pacific extending to the very rim of the 


East in a fortnight and then there will be no one world. 


with whom to leave the little kiddies.” Our eyes were entirely satisfied and our bodies 





The expression 
in the Little Wom- 
an’s eyes, when she 
raised them from 
her mending, indi- 
cated her endorse- 
ment of the idea, 
even before she 
voiced it, and be- 
fore we turned in 
for the night I 
went in to. the 
garage and im- 
parted our inten- 
tions to our good 
four-wheeled — ser 





WVESP SIDE 






BOVSALL 
SAV LS REY 


vant, who received eecan BUENA VISTA 
it with her usual CARLSBAD ial 
lead - me - to-it ex- 

° BENARDO 
pression. 


Thus it was that, 
on the second day 
following, we set 
forth in the clear 
freshness of the 
early morning, bent 
onaholiday. There 
are two highways 


SAV DIEGO 











Map of the motor route from Los Angeles to the San Diego Exposition 
acs — 
from Pasadena to by way of the Coast and Inland Routes. Dotted lines show detours 





were following suit 
when we were 
brought to a halt 
by a concourse of 
motorists com- 
pletely blocking the 
thoroughfare. At 
this point the road 
swung around a 
headland and be- 
came a mere shelf, 
wide enough for 
but one car and 
cut into the side of 
the hill that sloped 
at a steep angle 
directly into the 
sea. A section of 
the hill just above 
the road had slid 
down, completely 
filling it, and a 
gang of men with 
crowbars and shov- 
els were heaving 
and pushing great 
boulders over the 
outer edge of the 
road; it was ab- 
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Wh 0 ib | (i Mic Thief Sees 
y Didn't e a 
Steal the Other Car? heRed Bull-dog. 


Automobile thieves are fast learning that the “Little Red Bull-Dog” 
on the radiator and the protection plate on the inside mean certain arrest and 


conviction of the man who steals that car. These are the official emblems 
of the Motorists’ Security Alliance, a national Organization of automobile owners for mutual pro- 
tection—similar to the American Bankers’ Association. QHere is a typical instance of the work we 
are doing: One of our members was defrauded by an automobile crook. We spent $1500 chasing 
the thief through fifteen States, and he is now “doing time.” 


How the **M.S.A.”’? Protects 
Automobile Owners 


Protection against the “Crime Syndicates” that 


| are making a business of stealing and disposing of auto- 
mobiles and accessories is just one of the many benefits which the 
Motorists’ Security Alliance extends to its thousands of members. 
There are four departments, viz: Protection, Purchasing, Legal and 
|| Insurance, whose services are freely at the disposal of each member. 


Big Savings on Supplies Z 


By purchasing their supplies through one channel, er y, 
Oo 











,{ Our members secure a very substantial saving. Everything 
from spark plugs to bodies, can be secured through the M. S. A. at 
special prices. The saving on insurance premiums alone amounts 
to more than cost of membership. Our official attorneys through- 
out the country give legal advice on matters growing out of the 
ownership or operation of automobiles. | ae 











The “M.S.A.” Book FREE Y . 
To Motor Owners $ 


. 
EYE #3 
Write your name, address and name of your car on the coupon and mail gy ¢ 
today for a copy of the official book of the Motorists’ Security Alliance. 
Join hands with the big national organization whose protection and service is 
bettering conditions for motor owners every- 


Local Agents Wanted | where. Learn how the Little Red Bull- the, 





“Ws 
and protection plate of the M. S. A. on your sy" 
We havea very attractive] car will benefit you—how it protects you OF, de - 
proposition for men qualified | from theft extortion and fraud—how it & We a ee 
to represent the M.S. A. If] comes to your aid in emergencies— Kas ° 
interested ask for details.| how it works for your interests in Sf ab wt 
Every local agent must be] pushing the good work for good SEP a 
an automobile owner and a] roads, fair legislation, etc. On < 
member of the M.S. A. o ony £ 


Qf KS a © VA 

J. LESTER WILLIAMS, Secretary Vy “Ss” Ra res 
Motorists Security Alliance yi SF Lg 

s 


oO 
National Headquarters, Dept. 51, 327 S. La Salle St., Chicago 


va Y / 
2 Ss yA - Pd vs 
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Chalmers 












The Chalmers Light Six 1s 
not one of those cars that 
behaves beautifully on the 
boulevard but fails utterly on 
the country road. 


It balks at nothing. It rushes 
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Light Six-*1650 













up a mountain with as much 
ease as it glides over the 
macadam. 


It is a seasoned Six of a 
sensible size selling at a remark- 
ably low price for Chalmers 


Quality. 


Chalmers Motor Company 
Detroit, Mich. 








Let your Quality First See our exhibit 
next car be Transportation Bldg. 
a Chalmers Block 8, Panama-Pacific 


International Exposition 
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View from Grossmont, 


sorbing to watch them tumbling down the 
steep hillside, finally to disappear with a thumping 
splash in the deep waters below. A few moments 
before those boulders were things to be reckoned 
with and respected, and the next moment they 
vere history. There is a finality about the process 
that is convincing. 

Traffic being resumed, we proceeded along the 
coast, gradually descending to water level and 
eventually crossing a floating bridge into San Juan. 

It is worth anyone’s while even in this age of 
headlong hustle and bustle, in which forty miles an 
hour is considered slow on the straightaway, to stop 
for a while at the three missions between Los An- 
geles and San Diego which constituted the first links 
in the great chain erected by the Franciscan padres 
between the Mexican boundary and the Valley of 
the Moon far to the north. Of these three San Juan 
Capistrano is perhaps the most beautiful. Twisted 
and shaken by an earthquake a hundred years ago, 
the quadrangle of the arches surrounding the Mis- 
sion garden still has withstood, almost unprotected, 
the winds and rains of a century. These empty 
arches, overgrown by climbing roses, have seen the 
vanishing of Spanish rule, the Mexican turmoil, the 
advent of the gold-seekers, the passing of the pas- 
toral age; through them have walked sandaled 
monks in hood and cowl; resplendent Spanish sol- 
diers, slow-eyed sefioritas in silk and velvet, lace 
shawl demurely draped over sleek round heads, 
have crossed themselves as they passed in to wor- 
ship; the creaking of heavy carretas, the lumbering 
cart with enormous wooden wheels, has reverberated 
from the crumbling walls which now echo the ex- 
haust of a hundred motors every day. Step into 
the shade of the arches, even if it is only for a 
moment, and try to remember that life’s happiness 





at the edge of San Diego, to the Coronado islands on the horizon, forty miles distant 


does not depend upon the number of miles that can 
be squeezed out of a gallon of gasoline. 


THE NEGLIGENCE OF SAN DIEGO 


Quite different from San Juan Capistrano is the 
picture of the Mission San Luis Rey in the quiet 
valley back of Oceanside. Many years ago a jovial 
Irish priest, broad of beam and broad of smile, with 
a hearty voice and cheeks that rivaled in color the 
splendors of the rose, took charge of the Mission 
and through his efforts succeeded in restoring the 
chapel in keeping with its original appearance. To 
him came from the surrounding hills the remnants 
of a fugitive Indian population; from the old Span- 
ish-American settlements in the valley came boys 
and girls, came men and women to attend mass 
as their forebears had done a century ago. Father 
O’Keefe is gone from San Luis Rey for a deserved 
rest at the Mission Santa Barbara, but his work 
goes on and the strains of the Angelus still fill the 
valley at eventide. 

And the third of this trio, the Mission San Diego 
de Alcala, almost hidden behind the tall growth of 
the ancient olives in Mission valley, just north of 
modern San Diego, should be the shrine to which 
every visitor going to the Exposition should wend 
his way. Under the rafters hewn with axes and 
drawn by oxen sixty miles down the valley from the 
mountains, the California of today was born in 1769. 
Here at San Diego Fra Junipero founded the first 
of the twenty-one missions, baptized the first In- 
dians, put the first plow into California’s soil, 
planted the first olives, grapes, oranges in Calli- 
fornia. Strange to say, the city which, with a most 
remarkable civic spirit, succeeded in raising many 
millions for exposition purposes, apparently could 
never grasp the importance, the historic significance 
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“This is the 


non-skid tire” 





“*The Republic Staggard Tread was origi- 
nated at a time when there wasn’t a single 
effective non-skid tread on the market. 


‘*So the Republic inventors didn’t imitate, didn’t 
attempt to construct something ‘just as good.’ 
They studied road surfaces, analyzed skidding 
dangers, and designed along scientific principles a 
tread capable of filling every requirement. 


‘**For seven years thousands of experienced motor- 
ists have been putting it to test on slippery city 
pavements and hard, gritty country roads. That 
they believe it to be the Supreme Tire Value is proved 
by their continuous use of nothing but Republics. 





TRADE MARK REGISTER 
U.S PATENT OFF 


original effective 


—says Old Man Mileage. 


Copyright ror4, 
by The Repud.ic 
Rubber Co., 

Youngstown. O. 


**From the standpoint of economy, too, Republic 
Tires will win your decision easily. They cost 
more to buy than many, because there’s more rea/ 
quality in them—but they cost less to use than any, 
because you get more uninterrupted mileage out of 
them.”’ 


Write for ‘‘O/d Man Mileage —His Book,’ whict 
contains facts of vital interest to every tire buyer 


The Republic Rubber Co. of California 


Factories, Youngstown, O. 


San Francisco, 295 Golden Gate Ave. 
Seattle, Wash., 700 East Pike St. 
Los Angeles, 1227 South Olive St. 

Portland, Ore., 71 Broadway 


Republic Staggard 
Tread, Pat. Sept. 
15-22, 1908. 
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On the Inland Route. Climbing the grade above El Cajon Valley 


of this slowly decaying ruin. If this importance 
had been realized, sufficient funds adequately to 
restore this most ancient of all the missions would 
have been provided long ago. 

A little: beyond San Juan we found ourselves 
again on the completed boulevard. Our Chalmers 
“Six” purred along like a big pussy cat, and the 
miles spun off our wheels like thread from a spool. 
We detoured for a couple of miles between San 
Onofre and Las Flores, and once more between the 
latter point and Oceanside, where we again picked 
up the completed Highway and sped along south- 
ward. 

Che tang of the sea breeze reminded us that we 
had not yet lunched and, as Juck would have it, we 
were approaching the Stratford Inn at Del Mar, the 
place of all places we would have chosen for the pur- 
pose. There is something almost uncanny about 
the fitness of things. 


CHASING THE JITNEY HOTEL 


Again on our way, we climbed the Torrey Pines 
grade and presently descended the steep and wind- 
ing descent leading into the charming little town 
of La Jolla. The middle of the afternoon found us 
skirting along the shores of San Diego Bay. 

“Which shall it be, the Grant or the Coronado?” 
said the Little Woman. | I steered the car to the 
curb, stopped it and turned around to face the in- 
quirer. 

“Are you game?” I asked. “Do you realize that 
you are in an Exposition city and that this Exposi- 
tion city claims to be different from the long line of 
its predecessors? They say that anybody can come 
to San Diego and, the Exposition notwithstanding, 
succeed in obtaining without trouble an apartment 
or a room at reasonable rates which are not higher 
than they used to be before the Exposition. Re- 


member the story of the New York newspaper man 
who lived with his wife in San Francisco for almost 
a month on a hundred dollars? Let’s go and see 
whether San Diego’s boasted low cost of Exposition 
living is based on fact or on hot air. We can try it 
for a day and then proceed to recuperate in one of 
the places that are familiar to us of old. I dare you 
to follow me on the hunt for a jitney room.” 

The Little Woman sighed. “You always were a 
little queer,’ she answered, “but if you want to 
render a service to traveling humanity, if you insist 
upon making sociological investigations on your 
own hook, I think that I can stand it at least for one 
night.” 

Accordingly we swung the nose of the car around 
and headed for the Exposition Hotel Bureau. 

The attendant took down the telephone receiver, 
noted two addresses, gave us exact directions and a 
map of the city, and in ten minutes I was pressing 
the push button of one of the old time mansions just 
two blocks from the Laurel street entrance of the 
long bridge leading to the Exposition. We were 
shown quarters in keeping with the house. There 
was every evidence of cleanliness and care. The 
windows commanded a sweeping view of the city 
and bay and there was ample provision for our 
faithful car in a private garage on the property— 
all for one dollar a day without meals! Were my 
ears missing? No, both on the job, and the Little 
Woman heard what I heard. We took possession, 
and after removing evidences of our 143 miles drive, 
we wandered over toward the Exposition entrance 
with open eyes and receptive minds. 

DACHSHUND IMPRESSIONS 


Impressions have a way of sort of arranging them- 
selves for ready reference, something like watching 
a dachshund pass a given point; first, the tip of his 
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ELECTRIC CRANKING LIGHTING IGNITION 





This is the Story of One of the First 
Electrically Cranked Cars that ever 
Left the Factory 


T is a 1912 model—placed on the market in the 
summer of 1911—J¢ 7s Delco Equipped. 


The owner is a physician—and that means excessively hard 
service for the electrical equipment. 


The physician stops and starts his car a great deal—His lights are burning much of 
the night. The drain on the batteries is continuous and heavy—and the runs are so 
short that there is little opportunity to generate electricity. 


Electrical equipment that will stand up for more than three years under that kind of 
usage must be fundamentally and mechanically right— 


Here is what this Physician says in a recent letter to the factory— 


“I am the owner of a 1912 Cadillac, with Delco equipment. 
I have driven this car over 15,000 miles in all kinds of weather 
without even having to recharge the batteries. In all that time 
the cranking system has never once refused to work and the 
ignition has been perfect. 

“If I buy another car my first demand will be that it shall be 
Delco equipped.” 


The name and address of this Physician is withheld from publication for ethical 
reasons— but will be furnished upon request. 


240,000 Delco Equipped Cars Now in Operation. 
The Dayton Engineering Laboratories Company, Dayton, Ohio 
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nose, then his knowing eyes and flapping ears, then 
his Jong forepoint suspension, under-slung body— 
too low for safe going in a high-centered path—and 
then the tip of his tail. In the retrospect, you recall 
with the greatest distinctness the thing first seen 
and not the last, and this is why it is of the greatest 
importance to approach any sort of a spectacle from 
just the right angle. In approaching the Panama- 
California Exposition from the Laurel street entrance, 
we did exactly that. The late afternoon sun at our 
back brought out all the best points of the-buildings 
and towers ahead, and we promptly fell under the 
spell of the beauty and atmosphere of the place. 


The Mission San Diego de Aleala, first of the chain established by 
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The Exposition buildings do not open until nine, 
and there was no restaurant near our quarters. 
Accordingly, we boarded a Fifth street car and soon 
found one down in the busy marts. Emerging, we 
were accosted by a good-looking man wearing G. A. 
R. regalia, and we realized ‘i was to be a G. A. R. 
day at the Expositicy. He had tickets for sale— 
at half price—and a long tale about selling patent 
medicine in younger days. Let’s see, the war was 
over fifty years ago. He looked just about that. 
They must have seen some hot times in the incu- 
bator battles of that period. But we purchased the 
tickets and they were honored at the gate. 











San Diego has 


Junipero Serra, in 1769. 


allowed this historic mission to decay almost without attention 


The assembling of the buildings, their relationship 
one to another, the proportioning of the plazas, and 
the various heights and spacings, all combined to 
satisfy the eye; those who have contributed their 
time and substance to this end can safely welcome 
all the world to come, to see, and to tell their friends. 
Of all the periods that go to make up the day, 
none possess more charm than that particular por- 
tion containing the hours of the passing of daylight 
and the approach of evening. There is an added 
mystery at that time, expressed to the full in the 
changing lights and shadings of the buildings. and 
grounds of the Exposition, all of which, for the 
moment, seemed to have been planned for the com- 
plete mesmerism of just two people. 
The following morning we were up with the sun. 





MUSIC, MANANA AND THE G. A. R. 
Presently we found ourselves in the California 
Building, overlooking the vista of the bridge from 
over one of the portals. Gaily colored hangings 
were blowing out through the casement windows, 
and a company of soldiers, led by a military band, 
was crossing to welcome Secretary Lane, their 
twinkling white-gloved hands and swinging legs 
presenting a movement of such living perfection 
that it was stirring. Hurrah for the Boys in Blue! 
I was recalled to things more immediate by the 
Little Woman, who had discovered a very gem of a 
kitchenette which she proceeded to faithfully 
record in my notebook. It was now late in the fore- 
noon and we sat in the courtyard facing the Cali- 
fornia Building for a half hour, waiting to hear 
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A good, lively spring in 
effect tries to shoot you out 
of the car as a bow shoots 
an arrow. That’s the waya 
spring works. Nowimagine 
a giant finger pressing its 

cushioned tip gently on 
the spring and easing it 
back as you would ease 
back a taut 
bow. No re- 
coil—no jar— 
but just a 
lengthening 
of the motion. 

That is the way the new, 
Automatic Hartford Shock 
Absorber works. It reduces 














Automobile Manufacturers are 
now using the finest springs 
thatcanbe made. Ifyou 
want more comfort, 
you must use 
Hartford 
Shock 
Absorbers. 
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"Hartford 


SHOCK ABSORBER 


Soothes the Angry Spring 


question of shock absorbing. 
Hartford is standard equipment on so many prominent 
cars and why 95% of the racing drivers use it. You 
will not know the ultimate of car comfort until you ride 
on springs controlled by Hartford Shock Absorbers, 


8 Makes Every Road a Boulevard 


The Gentle Touch of a 
Giant Finger 


car motion to long, undu- 
lating waves—even on 
rough, country roads. The 
Hartford controls and 
equalizes spring action. 

The Hartford isautomatic 
in that it works progressive- 
ly. For normal movements 
the springs are entirely free 
of control. 
When the 
spring ac- 
tion goes be- 
yond normal 
the control 
is applied and increases 
automatically as the action 
increases. This is accom- 
plished by a multiple disc 
construction, these discs 
engaging progressively. 


Let us send youa book which discusses the whole 
It will tell you why the 


HARTFORD SUSPENSION COMPANY 
E. V. Hartrorp, Pres. 

Executive Office and Works, 171 Morgan St. 

Jersey City, N. J. 


Pacific Coast Distributors 


CHANSLOR & LYON 
COMPANY 

Los ANGELES 

FRESNO 

SPOKANE 


SAN FRANCISCO 
OAKLAND 
PorRTLAND SEATTLE 


*Formerly Truffault-Hartford 
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George: ‘‘Does your garageman recommend 
HAVOLINE OIL?”’ 

Harry: ‘‘Certainly! And it’s approved by 
275 out of 300 leading automobile manu- 

facturers, because in the end it costs less 

than many inferior oils, gives you greater 

mileage, less carbon and longer service from 

your engine.”” 


For sale by all garages and general stores selling 
auto supplies, in the famous blue-and-white can 
with the inner seal. 


The HAVOLINE 
lubrication booklet, 


mailed free upon re- 








quest. Just address 


INDIAN REFINING COMPANY 
17 Battery Place Dept.S New York 


SNOB aR O)IG 


It Makes a Difference” 

















! Makes Launches of Rowboats 


Instantly attached. Has five mechanical speeds— ¥ 
two forward, a neutral and two reverse—secured ¥ 
without stopping or altering speed of motor. Pushe 
button controlled. Magneto built in flywheel. § 
Silencer on exhaust. These and many other features 
described in catalog No. 10. Marine motors from § 
2 to 30 H. P. shown in catalog No. 24. 
The Caille Perfection Motor Co. . 
> \ 


1510 Caille Street 


Detroit, 
Michigan 





SUMMER 
PRICES 


TYPEWRITER 


Typewriters Rebuilt in our own Factories, and 
guaranteed for one year. Here are a few of them: 
Remingtons $20 to $55. Smiths $13 to $40 
Underwoods $35 to $60. Royals $25 to $45 
L. C. Smiths $30 to $50. Olivers $20 to $35 
We have others, of course. Send for catalog de- 
scribing them, and address of nearest branch office. 
AMERICAN WRITING 
MACHINE COMPANY 


Incorporated 
345 Broadway, New York 
522 Market St., San Francisco 
716 So. Spring St., Los Angeles 
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music from a band of the very most gorgeously 
caparisoned musicians it has ever been my lot to 
look upon. They had the peacocks in the adjacent 
gardens fairly screaming with envy; the prospect of 
music in keeping with such raiment held us to the 
benches until the pattern of the wood was imprinted 
upon us, but when they never so much as inflated a 
lung, it dawned upon us that there was something 
about the musicians reminiscent of mafana, so we 
finally proceeded on our way and never did hear 
the noises those musicians looked like. 

We strolled forth to one of the plazas, where 
toddling, little, square-ended, romper-clad children 
tried in vain to lay hand upon the myriad of pigeons 
that were walking and fluttering all about as tame as 
those in the Plaza of St. Mark’s in far away Venice. 

We wandered through Exposition buildings and 
saw marvels in grain and fruit. We purchased gas 
stove lighters from pretty demonstrators and when 
we got home the dum things wouldn’t work. There 
are certain hours when the great outdoors organ is 
played, and we found ourselves seated with the 
multitude. It was time for music, but orators still 
held forth, like marionettes. You could see their 
legs and arms move and knew they were saying 
something, but not one word could you hear. Just 
about this time, Secretary Lane and his silk hatted 
retinue appeared. He was persuaded to say a few 
words, which he accordingly did, in a manner and 
in language befitting the occasion as a whole, and 
the G. A. R. in particular. The organist then 
appeared—a man of striking personality, of whose 
talent we had heard much, but we had no oppor- 
tunity to judge of that, for the old boys in blue 
down in front had ears only for the war songs of 64 
and he was still trying to satisfy them when we left. 

It was now the latter part of the afternoon. We 
had wandered far, and the Little Woman’s eyes 
followed, with more than passing interest, the cute 
electric motors that are stationed in fleets at various 
points on the grounds. “I may not be able to make 
a straight wake with a regular car,”’ she remarked, 
“but it would be fun to be captain of one of those 
jitneys for a while, and you can be the purser.” 
Accordingly, the following hour found us “‘speeding”’ 
about the grounds almost as fast as a child could 
kick a barrel, and pursuing a very similar course. 

Later, one of the wicker electrics bore down upon 
us, carrying three men of Pan-American aspect. A 
very large and bewhiskered one was the navigator, 
and he had forgotten how to put on the brakes. His 
craft was gathering speed as he drew nearer, and the 
expressions on those three faces were simply past 
describing. They were all standing up and yelling, 
when the thing ran into the curb and spilled them 
out and in good time, too, for most of us were 
simply breathless with mirth and couldn’t have 
moved to save ourselves. 

Over on the Isthmus we had an interesting hour 
in the Santa Fe’s Hopi Indian exhibit. The Panama 
Canal exhibit is a perfect wonder in miniature and 
the way it is presented appeals, from many angles, 
to the imagination. We wandered underground 
through the gem mines, and in the moving picture 

exhibit we learned how these interesting things are 
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How Many Hides. 
Has A Cow? 4 






HOLE hides are too thick for 
upholstery, and the under 


fleshy portion must be split away from 
the grain side to make it thin enough. 
The two or three sheets into which the 
wastage is split, although coated and 
embossed to look like grain leather, 
are weak, spongy, and soon crack, peel 
and rot. 





auc us Pat ore 


MOTOR QUALITY 


For Automobiles 


CRAFTSMAN QUALITY 
For Furniture 


is frankly artificial leather, guaranteed superior 
to coated splits. Its base is cotton fabric, twice 
as strong as the fleshy split. It is coated much 
heavier and embossed in the same way. 
Two-thirds of all “leather upholstery” is coated 
splits. Demand superior Fabrikoid on your car, 
buggy or furniture, and Fabrikoid Rayntite 
tops, guaranteed one year against leaking. 
Small sample Craftsman Quality Free, or a piece 
18” x 35” postpaid, soc. It is on sale by John 
Wanamaker, Philadelphia; McCreery & Co., 
Pittsburgh; J. & H. Phillips, Pittsburgh; John 
Shillito Co., Cincinnati; Stix-Baer-Fuller Co., 
St. Louis; the Palais Royal, Washington, D. C.; 
Bedell & Co., Washington, D. C.; Stewart & Co., 
Baltimore, Md.; T. Eaton & Co., Ltd., Toronto 
and Winnipeg; Du Pont Fabrikoid Co., Equitable 
Bldg., New York; Davison-Paxon-Stokes Co., 
Atlanta, Ga.; D. N. & E. Walter & Co., San 
Francisco, Los Angeles, Seattle, Portland; Henry 
B. Day Co., Los Angeles, and upholstery dealers 
generally. 
DU PONT FABRIKOID CO. 
Wilmington, Delaware 
Canadian Branch: Toronto, Ontario 




















made and developed. Within the confines of the 
Exposition there are provided, for the satisfaction 
of the inner man, restaurants to supply every taste 
and purse, and we returned to our quarters with the 
feeling that each moment of the day had contained 
something of interest. 


DRIVING OVER BUTTERED TOAST 


Early on a Sunday morning we got under way in 
a gentle drizzle, which presently became a down- 
pour. The idea of carrying chains had not occurred 
to us, and the way we skidded about San Diego and 
through La Jolla was as grotesque as it was alarm- 
ing. Beyond La Jolla is a grade on a steep hillside 
ending in a hairpin turn and proceeding up this 
grade was like driving over buttered toast. Part 
way up, our wheels began to spin and to save our- 
selves from going over the brink of the road we 
slid to the inner side and came to a halt against the 
bank, completely blocking traffic. It was raining 
and the road was a quagmire; presently other cars 
came up from the rear and a colored chauffeur from 
one of these came up to offer assistance, with the 
plaintive remark, ‘There isn’t a job in all Saint Looy 
I wouldn’t rather have than being on this hillside 
this mawnin’.” With considerable difficulty, we 
wound the rear wheels with rope, thus solving the 
traction difficulty, and presently our Chalmers 
emerged like a submarine from the mud, and we 
continued on our way to the top of the Torrey Pines 
grade, down which we had perfect traction, thanks 
to the new concrete highway which had been left 
without surfacing. 

By the time we had reached Carlsbad the rain 
seemed over and the Little Woman, whose sporting 
instincts rise rapidly on the rare occasions when she 
is away from the chastening influence of her young, 
suggested that we take a different route home, and 
wound up by saying, ““Heads you go my way, and 
tails we don’t go your way.”’ The chances of bad 
and slippery roads don’t appear so alarming when 
you are looking at them through the twinkle in your 
wife’s eyes, and we were presently climbing again, 
and at Vista we joined the inland route. 

To our minds, Vista is always associated with the 
songs of many birds and the general air of perpetual 
Springtime. We continued on through the beautiful 
Bonsall Grove and shortly after passing Fallbrook 
we found ourselves swinging around the great curves 
on the Red mountain grade down into the Temecula 
valley. Shortly after passing Temecula we de- 
toured into the back country, past the Murietta 
Hot Springs, and thence to Lake Elsinore. Midway 
between Elsinore and Perris we paused to repair a 
blow-out and at Perris we again picked up the 
completed highway just as it came on to rain. We 
proceeded with much caution down the Box Springs 
grade into Riverside, where we sought the friendly 
shelter of Mission Inn for lunch. If the breakfasts 
and dinners match the lunches, we want to be left 
in a basket on Frank Miller’s doorstep. 

From Riverside, home is a bit over fifty miles, 
and late that afternoon we rolled into our own 
driveway, our speedometer registering 329 miles 
for the round trip, every moment of which had been 
worth the living. 
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Are worn regularly today by thousands of 
people who have tried other kinds first. 
































FAQ Get a pair yourself —then your shoes 
> will be more comfortable—they will 
wear longer, and you will walk with 
a new buoyancy and lightness. 


For only half a dollar you can have your 
shoes shod with Cat’s Paw Heels, and make 


your step as easy asthe Cat’s own. 


the slippery class. 
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“The change from spiked 
shoes into street shoes that 
have Cat's Paw Rubber Heels 
is a great relief. The heels 
make walking on cement 
walks a pleasure—and ten per 
cent easier on the feet and 
legs.” 


That Foster Friction Plug jew ot —_— 
took rubber heels out of 








It prevents thousands of accidents. Then 
again that Foster Plug resists wear, and the 
extra quality of rubber affords greater resil- 
lency—meaning not only comfort but 
economy. No holes to track mud and dirt. 
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They cost no more than the ordinary kind—and __ Do you have weak arches? 
the name is easy to remember. All dealers and 9 Zyanvou.nepe ths Neri 
repair men—50c. attached— black or tan. 

- FOSTER RUBBER COMPANY _ timen, conductors, foor 
105 Federal Street, Boston, Mass. 


— iginat d patent the Fi Fricti hd or sent postpaid upon ree —& 
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gives that extra support 
where needed. Especially 
valuable to policemen, mo- 


walkers and all who are on 
their feet a great deal. 75c 
attached of your dealer— 
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$5. 


prepaid 


A Most Amusing Plaything for the Youngster—indoors or out. 
National Toy Mfg. Co., 


HAND COLORED REPRODUCTION 


in miniature, of 


PANAMA-PACIFIC EXPOSITION 


The 14 principal buildings (average size 8x 4 in.) including the famous Tower of Jewels, 
J _ all beautifully executed in oils on wood. With base (20x 30 in.) in sections, forming 
interesting puzzle and guide to arrangement of buildings. 


Send for Circular. 


205 W. 19th St., New York City 





Delivered to You Free 


A sample 1915 model **Ranger® bicycle, on approval 
and 30 DAYS TRIAL and free riding test. ” 
Write at once for large illustrated catalog show- 
ing complete line of bicycles, tires and supplies, and the 
most marvelous offer ever made ona ‘Shee You will be 
astonished at our Jow prices andremarkable terms. 
RIDER AGENTS Wanted—Boys, make money 
iy taking orders for Bicycles, Tires and Sundries from 
‘ ao pig catalog. Do Business aren ge Ly J lead- 
ing bicycle in America. Do not buy unti 
what we can do for you. WRITE 4 nanonnsomind 


R! “ 
MEAD CYCLE CO., DEPT. L-216, CHICAGO 
























wsiack VULCAN” INK PENCILS 


The ONLY perfect, non-leakable 
ink pencils at muderate 
prices. 
Order $ 
today, 


Two 
Sizes— 
4tand 5}ins. 
Extra Size—8 inches 
(black only) $1.25. 
FREE —liberal supply of ink with 
retail orders. Agents Wanted. Big Profits. 
J.S. ULLRICH & CO., 27 Thames St., New York 
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whether tourist or homeseeker. 
service is free. 


desired. 


Street, San Francisco. 





Wheat and Stock in Inland Empire 


Q. Can you tell me anything about Asotin 
county, Wash., and the Grande Ronde country in 
northeast Oregon as a wheat-growing and stock- 
growing country and the price of improved farm 
and range land in that locality? 

In your opinion, where is the best place to locate 
in Idaho, Washington and Oregon, to engage in 
where wh can 








wheat-growing and stock-raising 
be raised without irrigation and wi 
I do not care about being so close to 





h plenty of range 
for stock? 
market if the land is productive and there is plenty 
of good range. I am particularly interested in the 
Grande Ronde valley in northeast Oregon and also 
Okanogan and Stevens county, Washington. Can 
you tell me if they are good wheat-growing sections 
and at about what price improved ranches are 
selling?—A. H. C., ToreKA, KANSAS. 

A. Asotin county lies in the extreme southeast 
corner of Washington. About half of its surface is 
rolling and mountainous and the other half nearly 
level, rising from the Snake river in a series of 
plateaus and benches. On the uplands wheat, bar- 
ley, oats and timothy are produced; the bottom 
lands and warm valleys, requiring irrigation, are 
largely given over to fruit and alfalfa. La 






rge un- 
broken areas of level land are rather scarce. For the 
production of grains the progressive farmers are 
using dry-farming methods and allowing their land 
to lie fallow either every other year or once out of 
three seasons in order to replenish the soil moisture. 
The prices of unimproved land and of homestead 
relinquishments twenty-five to fifty miles from the 
railroad range from $10 to $40 per acre. Improved 
or partially improved land, closer to transportation, 
is valued at from $50 to $75 an acre. These prices 
refer only to land suitable for general farming. The 
prices of fruit land are considerably higher. The 
mountains to the east of Asotin county in Idaho 
offer a good range. 

The Grande Ronde valley in Unien county, 
eastern Oregon, was opened by the construction of 
Formerly it was given 


a branch line a few years ago. 
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over largely to stock-raising, as distance to trans- 
portation made it difficult to market any other 
products. Since the railroad was built a large area 
of tree fruits has been planted and the production 
of wheat and barley has been increasing. The valley 
lies at an average elevation of 2800 feet and it ranks 
third in the output of wheat among the Oregon 
counties. Average Jand values -range about as 
follows: 


Improved, 2 miles from nearest railroad 


depot, per acre .... ; $200 
Improved, 5 miles out, per acre......... 150 
Improved, to miles out, per acre... 70 


Unimproved, 5 miles out, per acre $12 to 20 
Unimproved, 10 miles out, per acre..10 to 15 
Irrigated lands, cultivated, per acre. .70 to 200 


Irrigated lands, uncultivated, per acre.... 65 
Dry-farming lands, per acre............. 35 
Grazing lands, per acre. in, a 


The average rainfall of 20 inches makes irrigation 
unnecessary for the production of grain and hay. 
The Blue mountains offer an abundance of summer 
pasture under forest restrictions. In our opinion 
Asotin county and the Grande Ronde country are 
better wheat regions than the Okanogan country 
and Stevens county. The Okanogan country is still 
far from a railroad, though the Great Northern has 
built a branch line from Wenatchee north along the 
Columbia to the Methow valley, and as a result the 
transportation of grain would be rather expensive. 
In the lower portions of the Okanogan the rainfall 
is scantier than in any of the regions you mention 
and the production of wheat crops more precarious. 
Stevens county is almost entirely covered by timber 
and the cost of clearing would bring land prices up 
to about $50 an acre, ready for plowing, but the 
topography is so broken that only comparatively 
small areas would be suitable for the production of 
grain on a fairly large scale. 

There is no very cheap land left in the Palouse 
country between Spokane and the Snake river, but 
at the prevailing prices of $10 to $50 per acre for 
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DETACHABLE ROWBOAT & CANOE MOTORS 


enable you to instantly convert any kind of 
craft—rowboat, sailboat, houseboat or canoe— 
into a power boat. The 
y Evinrude drives an ordinary 
rowboat 7 to 8 milesan hour 
—a canoe 10 to 12 miles— 
and runs four hours on less 
than a gallon of gasoline. 
So light that it can be carried with 
you anywhere. So strong that it 
is practically unbreakable. So 
simple that women and children 
find no difficulty in operatingit the 
first time they try. 
en ae . Write today for booklet describing 
+ a +e : the 1915 model—the last word in 
: . ; portable marine motors, 
Evinrude Motor Company 
40 Evinrude Blk., Milwaukee, Wis., U.S.A. 
Distributing Branches: 
69 Cortlandt St.,.... New York, N. Y. 


SS Beate St, cccccecs Boston, Mass. 
436 Market St., .. . San Francisco, Cal. 


l¥ ‘ we 182 Morrison St., see. Portland, Ore. 
Y 38437-41201 
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Takes the ERROR out 
of TERROR 


A single moment may turn your security into 
a peril. Ona single second of preparedness 
plus self-control depends yourchancetoturn 
your peril back into security. 


If you are armed with a Colt Automatic, 
you are instantly prepared. Terror may 
be gripping at your senses, but you can point 
your Colt automatically and automatically 
shoot straight, for your Colt is automatically 
ready. Buy a 


(ir Automatic 


and teach your wife to shoot. Don’t buy a 
Colt and put it away against that possible 
need of a pistol. 


Show your wife, mother or sisters that a 
Colt is not to be feared. Let them know 
that this pistol, while it shoots like a flash, 
can be kept under a pillow fully cocked; it 
cannot be discharged until you grip the 
grip and pull the trigger simultaneously. 
Its automatic safety device compels you 
to do this. 


The Colt was adopted by the Army and 
Navy because of its “marked superiority to 
any other known pistol.” 


we 


Write for free \ : 
booklet,“How “=i! } 





to Shoot,” “You 
and Catalog ee Forge! 
e Co ‘orget 

No. 38. Fires the :" 
First Shot ; Make 
First.” H a Colt 
4 , Safe’’ 


THE COLT’S PATENT FIRE ARMS MFG. CO. 
Hartford, Conn, 
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unimproved and $60 to $100 per acre for improved 
land, a wheat farm operated along modern pro- 
gressive methods in this district should pay most 
excellent interest on the investment. This land has 
consistently produced a much higher average per 
acre than the best part of the wheat belt in Kansas, 
where land is held at prices ranging from $125 to 
$200 an acre. The Big Bend country to the west 
of Spokane produces heavy crops of wheat, but the 
precipitation is smaller than in the Palouse country 
and a much larger area, with summer-fallow every 
other year, is required to make ranching pay. 


According to Specifications 


Q. I wish to make a change and get somewhere 
north of San Francisco, either in northern California, 
Oregon or Washington. I want to get where land is 
cheap—some place within a radius of eight or ten 
miles of town, where I can raise fruit or alfalfa and 
stock. 

Now I will give you an idea of what I want. It 
isn’t exactly heaven, but I know that there are lots 
of places like the one I have in mind. I want a 
valley about a quarter or half a mile wide and flat, 
with timber on the hills on both sides—I am not 
particular whether it is heavy or light—and a small 
stream carrying anywhere from 50 to 300 or 400 
inches, and where it is not absolutely necessary to 


irrigate. Do you know where it isPp—T. H., Wurt- 
TIER, CAL. 
A. You are rather precise in your specifications, 


but we agree with you that “there are lots” of such 
delectable valleys where there is room for one more 
farmer to go fishing on Sundays. After very careful 
consideration, we believe that you will find just 
what you want in the Willamette valley in the foot- 
hills of either the Coast or the Cascade Range. If 
it should happen that you cannot discover anything 
there to suit both your taste and your pocket, you 
might have better luck in the Puget Sound country 
or around Astoria. This will about exhaust the 
territory tillable without irrigation. 


Apples, Dried Fruit and Bees 


Q.> Would you advise an investment in the Santa 
Clara valley land ‘for fruit-growing at from $150 to 
$200 per acre, or in the Sacramento valley for the 
same purpose? I am a fruit-grower here, but have 
recently lost heavily, with others, and have been 
thinking, if I could sell out, I would locate in Cali- 
fornia and try it again. I could probably come with 
about $4,500. I am accustomed to irrigation and 
am at present engaged as farm superintendent of an 
orchard of 150 acres, mostly apples. I am a bee- 
keeper too. What have you to advise?—FE. F. P., 
PROSSER, WN. 

A. There is no question but what you can suc- 
ceed in the Santa Clara valley. A man with your 
experience in fruit-growing and in farming, under 
conditions where irrigation is necessary, has a very 
great advantage over the farmer who enters upon 
this phase of farm life in California without previous 
experience. You will understand, however, that 
you cannot expect to purchase developed orchard 
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A New Type. 


The Pocket Self-Filler 
the latest 


Watermaris(deaiFountain Pen 


Rey 





To those who prefer a fountain pen of the self-filling 
type, this announcement is of special interest. It intro- 
duces the most important development in self-filling 

fountain pens—a new Pocket Self-Filler that is distinctly 
Waterman’s Ideal throughout, possessing all the superior 
qualities and exclusive features of the Regular type, plus 
the convenience of automatic filling direct from the ink 
supply. Simply raise and lower the lever, with the 
point in the ink, and it fills immediately. The lever 
snaps down and forms an absolute lock of the ink 
tube. This is the perfect pen for your vacation 
equipment. Made in a wide assortment of 
sizes, including short size for vest 
pocket or purse. 


$2.50, $4.00, $5.00 and up. 


The best stores 
everywhere sell 
Waterman’s 
Ideals. In ad- 
dition to the 
Pocket Self- 
Filler, ask to f Ss 
see the Reg- Illustrated 

ular and Folder 
Safety 
types. 





on Request 





Boston, 











Safeguard yourself against substitutes by seeing 
the Waterman's Ideal Trademark on each pen. 


L. E. Waterman Company, 173 Broadway, New York. 





Chicago, San Francisco, Montreal, London, 
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‘What y Doin 
Now, Bill?” 


You don’t have to ask that question of 
a trained man, because you know his 
position 1s a permanent one—that he is 
not at the mercy of conditions that affect 
the untrained man. 





You can always be sure of a good position 
and a good salary if you have the special 
traming that puts and keeps you in demand. 
The International Correspondence Schools will 
bring special training to you, no matter where 
you live, or how little spare time or spare 
cash you have. 


To learn how the I. C. can help you, 
and how you can easily qualify for success in 
your chosen occupation, mark and mail the 
attached coupon today. Doing so costs you 
only the postage. You assume no obligation. 
If you think you’re ambitious, marking the 
coupon will prove it. Do it NOW. 


~ INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 
Box 851 SCRANTON, PA. 

Explain, without further obligation on my part, how 

Ican qualify for the position before which I mark X 

(EL ECTRICAL ENGINEERING [Is ALESMANSHIP 

(ClElectric Lig ne JAvVVERTISING 
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|Stenography and Typewriting 
|Higher Accounting 
commence Law 


Surveying and Mapving 
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Santa Clara valley at from $150 to 
Land in this vicinity, 


much more 


tracts in the 
$200 an acre. 
with growing orchards, is 
but you can undoubtedly obtain land which can be 
easily developed at the figure you have named. 

There is this advantage in fruit-growing in the 
Santa Clara valley, or any other section of Cali- 
fornia: the fruit does not have to be marketed imme- 
diately on ripening. The growers dry by far the 
greater part and market it when the prices are satis- 
factory. In the Clara valley prunes and 
apricots lead other crops. but practically all of the 
deciduous fruits are grown successfully. 

Since you have had experience in the keeping of 
bees, you could undoubtedly continue this industry 
to great advantage in the Santa Clara valley. This 
valley is peculiarly suited to bees because of the 
great flower and seed farms and profusion of bloom 
at all times. 


School and Tax-Title Lands 


Q. Will you give me your opinion regarding the 
advisability of buying school lands? been 
told that school land in California will come on the 
market soon and will sell for $2.50 an acre; 
this land is said to be worth S1oo an acre. Iam also 
told that there is on the market now land which has 
come into the possession of the state through the 
failure of the owners to pay taxes and this land, 
according to my information, can_be had for a frac- 
tion of its real value. How many acres would 
person need to make a living through the production 
of alfalfa and hogs? Would you recommend alfalfa 
and general farming or do you believe that it would 
be better to grow citrus fruits, prunes, cherries or 
almonds?—Miss S. C., SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 

A. Before we proceed to answer in detail we 
would like to know wheiher you have any experience 
whatsoever in agricultural pursuits. It would not 
be worth your while, in fact, it weuld be dangerous 
if you should proceed to invest money in agricultural 
lands without having the requisite knowledge suc- 
cessfully to farm this land. If you will write and tell 
us whether you have ever managed a farm or 
whether you have ever grown any kind of a crop, 
we shall gladly take up your agricultural questions 
If you have not managed 


devek d} ved and 
expensive, 


Santa 


have 


some ol 


and answer them in detail. 
a farm, we would recommend that you first of all 
take a correspondence course in the particular line 
of farming you prefer, supplementing it by actual 
work on a farm before you proceed to invest your 
money. 

As to state lands: there are quite a number of men 
who have made it their business for a number of 
years to watch for promising opportunities in the 
purchase of state lands or of lands coming into 
the possession of the state through the owners’ in- 
ability or unwillingness to pay the taxes. It should 
be added immediately that competent attorneys 
maintain that there is no tax title in any state which 
cannot be successfully attacked, so that any one 
inexperienced in the legal jungle surrounding tax 
titles and real estate transfers should keep out of 
transactions of this kind. It stands to reason that 
any state land or tax title land not snapped up by 
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- and as you lift the glass to your lips reflect that 

2 three million or more glasses of this wonderful 
= beverage are consumed each day—making it indeed 
& the great National drink. 


%, Delicious and Refreshing 


Demand the genuine by full name 
all the wise do likewise 
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That's The Man?! 


HE delicate child, 

who must be kept a 
toned up with something. | 
How much better, for you 
and for him, to give him some- 
thing that you don't have to 
coax him to take — something 
that tastes so good there'll be 
no fighting against it—and, best 
of all, something that's not drug 
or medicine but just a whole- 
some, nourishing, liquid - food- 
tonic. 
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3 
4 
Liquid-Food-Tonic e 
i] 
} 
A wine glassful at each meal and t | 
before going to bed will soon 4 
make another child of that deli- 
cate, anaemic boy or girl of yours. is 
You'll see the appetite pick up. re 


3 the cheeks fill out—yes! and 

‘ there'll be more noise about the 
house —the noise of a healthy 
child. A genuine food and tonic 
for all who are weak, anaemic or 
run down. 


ALL DRUGGISTS— 
MOST GROCERS 


Malt-Nutrine declared by 
U. S. Internal Revenue 
Department to be a pure 
malt product, not an alco- 
holic beverage. Contains 
1414 per cent malt solids 
—1.9 per cent alcohol. 


Interesting Booklet 
on Request 


ANHEUSER-BUSCH 
St. Louis, U. S.A. 
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the experts who watch the situation as their business 
has some kind of a string attached to it and is not 
a safe investment for the inexperienced purchaser. 
We do not believe that any one except an expert is 
qualified to take advantage of information con- 
cerning tax-title lands. In any event, wait until 
state land is on the market if you are anxious for a 
tract at a low price. We strongly advise you against 
endeavoring to make money out of tax-title land. 


Homesteads Not To Be Had 


Q. Please give me your opinion of the homestead 
land in the vicinity of Wedderburn, Curry county, 
Oregon. To what is the land best adapted? 

Fourteen men, including myself, are thinking of 
taking up homesteads. We intend to work together 
and use modern farming machinery and share ex- 
penses. It is too much expense for one man, and 
160 acres is not enough to keep machinery going on 
a basis of efficiency. We understand a railroad will 
be built from Eureka, California, in a year or two, 
and this would open up the country considerably.— 
J. M. B., Los ANGELES, CAL. 

A. Weare advised by the County Judge of Curry 
county that “there are no lands in this county vacant 
that we could recommend to any one for homestead 
purposes.”” As to private lands, however, the Wed- 
derburn Trading Company has 15,000 acres of land 
on both sides of the Rogue river and bordering the 
ocean which it is selling off to actual settlers on easy 
terms. Prices vary according to kind and location 
of land, whether bottom, hill or grazing. The 
Willamette Pacific Railroad Company, incorporated 
to build from Eugene, Or., to Eureka, Cal., is now 
nearly completed to Coos Bay on the north, with 
every prospect that in perhaps three years it will be 
completed through Curry county. 


Coachella and Thermal 


Q. I would like to ask you concerning the land 
lying immediately west of Coachella and Thermal 
in Riverside county. What is it valued at within a 
mile of the railroad? What is the crop usually 
raised and does one have to irrigate? Is irrigation 
very expensive?—C. R. S., Santa Ana, CAL. 

A. Irrigation is absolutely indispensable in the 
district you describe, as the average precipitation 
per annum does not exceed three inches and as quite 
often twelve months will pass with barely a drop of 
rainfall. The soil is a light sandy loam of great 
depth and good fertility. Within a mile of the rail- 
road, either at Coachella or Thermal, improved land 
with well water and in crop cannot be bought for 
less than $125 to $200 an acre. There is still left 
in that district quite an acreage of railroad land 
which is being sold at prices ranging from $35 to 
$75 an acre. There is an underflow beneath this 
land which comes from the mountains to the north 
and runs into the Salton Sink in the south. Before 
irrigation development took place the water was 
obtained largely through artesian wells, but since 
the number of wells has multiplied it has become 
necessary to instal pumping plants. The lift varies 
from eight to ten feet in some places to more than a 
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Copyright, U. S. A. 1915, by 
The B.V. D. Company. 


“Now, Now, Cool Off—Get Your B.V.D.’s On!” 


“H™ you are, carrying the ‘Worry’ sign, your forehead 
all wrinkled up like a raisin. Take it easy, Man! 
Cool off in body and you'll cool down in mind! 


*‘Go send the boy to the nearest store for a few suits of B. V.D.Underwear. Tell him to look for 
the B.V. D. Red Woven Label and to be sure he gets what he asks for. <A few suits of 
B.V. D.—you know, loose-fitting and soft- 
feeling—keep you cool all Summer. And 
say, they put such good stuff into it, that it 
wears and washes fine. ‘Take my tip, and 
don’t let me see you like this to-morrow.’’ 


On every B.V.D. Undergarment is sewed 
This Red Woven Label 
MADE FOR THE 












} BEST RETAIL TRADE 
(Trade Mark Reg. U. S. Pat. Of. and Foreign Countries) 


Firmly insist upon seeing the B.V.D. Red 
Woven label, and firmly refuse to take 
any Athletic Underwear without it. 


B.V.D. Union Suits (Pat. U.S.A. 4-30-07) $1.00, $1.50, $2.00, 
$3.00 and $5.00 the Suit. B.V.D. Coat Cut Undershirts and 
Knee Length Drawers, 50c, 75c, $1.00 and $1.50 the Garment. 


The B.V.D. Company, NewYork. — 


London Selling Agency: 66, Aldermanbury, E C, ee ERD Company 
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Have You Read the 
Classified Advertisements 
On Pages 1062 and 1063? 


We should like to make this Depart- 
ment a clearing house for the common 
use of the readers of Sunset Magazine 
—a mutual help to the man who has 
and cannot use and the man who could 
use the same thing if he had it. 
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hundred feet in other places and the cost of irriga- 
tion varies accordingly. The land produces dates, 
winter vegetables, cantaloupes, figs and almost any 
other variety of vegetables or fruits, as the winters 
are very short and high temperatures occur early. 
The fruits and vegetables in this valley ripen almost 
before those of any other district and both the early 
and late products of the Coachella valley bring high 
prices. Prospective purchasers should investigate 
personally both the water supply and alkaline 
conditions before deciding upon a location. 


Dry-Farming in Montana 


Q. Will you give me information as to that part 
of Montana seventy-five miles north of Great Falls 
on the Great Northern railroad? I would like to 
know about grain production, frost, length of sea- 
sons, yield per acre on summer-fallow and spring- 
sown grains. What about crop failures in that 
locality? What about the domestic water supply? 
Any other information on this ccuntry would be 
appreciated—O. V. C., Esconpipo, Cat. 

A. The district you mention lies in the semi- 
arid region where the rainfall is liable to be uncer- 
tain and where dry-farming cr irrigation has to be 
practised to produce the best results. In some years 
there will be enough moisture successfully to mature 
an ample crop of spring-sown grain, but as a rule 
the safe proceeding is to store two years’ supply of 
moisture for the production of one crop by summer- 
fallow and cultivation. The season is of ample 
length, so far as temperature is concerned, to ripen 
wheat, barley, flax, oats and certain varieties of 
grain without danger from frost. The soil is a choco- 
late ioam of great depth. In years of ample rainfall 
there have been yields of spring wheat on dry, un- 
irrigated land ranging from 20 to 4o bushels per 
acre, oats from 4o to 75 bushels, flax 15 to 25, barley 
30 to 45 bushels. In exceptional cases Turkey Red 
has yielded as high as 50 bushels per acre. 

Until five or six years ago this district, which in 
its general make-up and climate resembles southern 
Alberta, was given over to large stock ranges and 
practically no attempt at farming was made. Since 
then a good many people have gone into dry-farming 
with more or less success, depending almost entirely 
upon the adequacy of the settler’s experience and 
capital. The man who attempts to make a living 
by dry-farming with an insufficient capital and with- 
out experience usually goes on the rocks in a hurry. 

In addition to the dry-farming development 
there has been in this district an extensive develop- 
ment of irrigated lands. Almost 100,000 acres are 
under the ditch and are largely producing alfalfa, 
wheat and flax. As in Alberta, the flax does exceed- 
ingly well here under irrigation and should develop 
into a most important and profitable product. 

The supply of domestic water is somewhat erratic. 
In a good many places shallow wells strike water 
of varying quality at depths ranging from eight to 
twenty feet; in other places water lies at a depth 
which makes the drilling of a well by an individual 
farmer practically prohibitive and water has to be 
supplied out of cisterns or hauled or piped in from 
springs. 
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The Service that ‘ 
Selbetas delcoyercdal 


MAZDA 


Not the name ofa thing but the mark of a Service” 


Back of the MAZDA Lamps that 
light your home stands a Service the 
like of which the world has never 
seen —scientific research organized 
and carried on for the purpose of 
making electric lighting better, and 
even more inexpensive than it is. 

Centering in our Research Laboratories 
at Schenectady, where scores of experts 
delve into many fields of science, MAZDA 
Service seeks always for new ideas in ijlumi- 
nation, new materials and new methods of 
manufacture. 


In writing to advertisers please mention SUNS 


And when these are attested 
and approved, they are at once trans- 
mitted to our manufacturing centers 
at Cleveland and Harrison, and to other 
manufacturers entitled to receive this Ser- 
vice, for embodiment in the MAZDA Lamps 
they make. 


And so when you see the Mark of this 
Service—that word MAZDA—etched upon 
alamp, you may be sure that lamp sums up 
the latest efforts of the world’s ablest lamp 
investigators. 


GENERAL ELECTRIC COMPANY 
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Quality First 


You know this trade-mark through National Periodical Advertising 


HE control of in- 

dividual trade- 
marks compels manu- 
facturers to maintain 
certain standards or go 
out of business, because 
their goods can always 
be identified and there- 
fore are easy to avoid if 
they do not give satis- 
faction. It induces 
manufacturers of sim- 
ilar trade-marked goods 
to compete in quality 
and service, as that is 
the only way they can 
win—by making their 
trade-marks stand for 
something. 


SUNSET 
MAGAZINE 


© 


MEMBER OF THE QUOIN CLUB 
THE NATIONAL PERIODICAL ASSOCIATION 


Advertising reduces the 
price of goods because it 
reduces the cost of pro- 
ducing andsellingthem. 
It does this by adding 
volume to sales, thereby 
dividing certain fixed 
manufacturing and sel- 
ling costs among vast 
numbers instead of only 
a few customers. 


Trade marks and national 
advertising are the two 
greatest public servants in 
business today. Their 
whole tendency is to raise 
qualities and _ standardize 
them, while reducing prices 
and stabilizing them. 
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SUNSET Advertisements are indexed on page 1023 
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~’ In Tune with 
Every Typist’s 
Touch 


Regulate the new Royal like a watch! 
Turning a simple setscrew pictured here, 
adjusts the Royal to fit any typist’s touch 
—makes the day’s work shorter and 
easier for EVERY STENOGRAPHER. 
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real work-saving power of the new Royal Master Model 10, 
is now doing easily a bigger day’s work with /ess effort—and 
always at /ess cost per letter for the “Boss. 


Nobody can fool these keen-witted typists—they know. They have 
seen how the new Royal with its personal touch, its all-day speed and 
| greater accuracy—literally takes the ““grind’’ out of typewriting. 


And even the “Boss” himself has noted how the sunshiny smiles 
came into the faces of the stenographers after the Royals came, and has 
marked their friendly speed rivalry. But maybe he wondered why. 


The secret is there in the racing keys of the Royal. Picture a type- 
writer where you can just “tune up the keys” to fit your own 
personal touch, your own personality—actually YOURSELF! 


Then think of the Royal as a typewriter of TRIPLE SERVICE—for it 
types letters, cards, and Jills, all without stopping a second or using 
any sort of attachment! The ove machine does it ALL! 

Royal ‘‘Better Service’’ is something every typewriter buyer should investigate 


now because it PAYS. Write for this free Brochure anda beautiful Color-Photo of the 
new Royal showing a// of its new features. This advertisement pictures only one. 


ROYAL TYPEWRITER COMPANY, Inc, 


Royal Typewriter Building, 363 Broadway, New York 
Branches and Agencies the World Over 


Ca stenographer and every office manager who knows the 
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If a King’s Doctor told you to 
take Sanatogen— 


you would be impressed—for you know that a King’s Doctor must 
be a man of highest professional standing. You would take San- 
atogen feeling confident that it would do the things promised; give 
you fresh vigor, fortify your system as no other tonic could. 

Now it is a fact that the private physicians to seven Emperors and 
Kings; after personal observation of its effects, have endorsed San- 
atogen in writing. (See, for instance, the accompanying letters of 
Dr. Ott and Dr. Kuhn.) 

_ So you see a King’s physician might recommend Dr. Ernest Ott, 
Sanatogen to you, if you could consult him—indeed Late # Ring Edward's phyelcian, 
there are over 21,000 practising physicians who would tell | «1 have been using Sanstogen for 
you to take Sanatogen, because they all have written us, | Spencer etc 
some telling of its power to strengthen the nerves, i 
others of its power to enrich the blood and upbuild the rg to balla” ope 
system, and still others of its wonderful qualities as an] functions, and to improve the 
aid to digestion. culation of he niga 

Such are the credentials of Sanatogen—they should, Dy, i, Coneed .. « 
they must convince you that Sanatogen has a service to eee 
perform in your case. mi have bad the very best results 

from Sanatogen in the treatment 
ne es. eg by good druggists everywhere in three paint ‘euterog Soe castes 
sizes rom up. diseaset 


Grand Prize International Congress of Medicine, London, 1913 


I. © lege a. 


Qe ENDORSED BY OVER 21,000 PHYSICIANS 


for Elbert Hubbard’s new book—“Health in the Making.’® Written in his attractive manner and 
filled with his shrewd philosophy together with capital advice on Sanatogen, healthand contentment. It is free. 
Tear this off as a reminder to address THE BAUER CHEMICAL CO., 30-N Irving Place, New York. 
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Let Us Cook Your Meats this Summer 
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Luncheon 
Meats 
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Consider the wonderful white tiled . Hs Ga 


Libby Kitchens as your own—the 
famous Libby force of chefs and food 
specialists as your servants—and your ____— = 


~____.___— summer meat problem will be solved. —— - 
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The discerning housewife will appreciate the 
convenience and economy of buying meats ~ 
ready cooked—the whole family will testify to 











Lunch Tongues 


Siby, MeNeill & Libby. Chicago 
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The thoughtful traveler to the Fair 
provides against the discomforts 
of sun, heat and wind by carrying 
a can of Talc Powder. The care- 
ful traveler makes sure the Talc 
is Williams’. More Powder in the 
can, more comfort in the Powder. 
Non-leakable, hinged-cover tops. 

perfumes: Violet, Carnation, Rose, 

i (Oriental odor). "A sample of any 

kind will be sent for 4 cents in stamps 


Address: THE J.B. WILLIAMS COMPANY 


Dept. T, Glastonbury, Conn. 
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